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FRANKLIN AS PRINTER AND PUBLISHER 
THE MANY-SIDED FRANKLIN. 


BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD, 
Author of “The True George Washington,” “The Honorable Peter Stirling,” etc. 


. Lis inten arid a Trade, are a Child’s best 

Portion,” said Poor Richard, and he not 
merely claimed, “ He that hath a Trade, hath 
an Estate,” but “He that has a Trade has an 
Office of Profit and Honour.” Through all 
Franklin’s life, he never missed an opportu- 
nity to praise the workman, be his calling 
what it might, and nowhere did he show 
more pride than in his own particular handi- 
craft. 

Printing was not a family “mystery,” as 
it was then termed, of the Franklins, they 
having hitherto been blacksmiths, dyers, or 
soap-makers. But Josiah, with ten boys to 
place in the world, had to seek other crafts, 
and James Franklin was sent to London, 
presumptively to his uncle Benjamin, and 
there apprenticed to a printer. His time 
out, he purchased a press and types, and 
returning to Boston in March, 1717, estab- 
lished “his Printing House in Queen Street, 
near the Prison,” otherwise described as “ over 
against Mr. Mills Schools.” Thanks to his 
English training, probably, he was a good 
workman, and the issues of his press rank 
among the best of American printing of his 
time. From the first he seems to have pros- 

pered, and within a year needed an appren- 
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tice, who was easily found in his brother 
Benjamin, though not so easily bound, for the 
lad had a “hankering for the sea,” and so 
objected to being apprenticed to the more 
humdrum life of printer’s devil. “I stood 
out some time,” he relates, “but at last was 
persuaded and signed the indentures when I 
was but twelve years old. I was to serve as 
an apprentice till I was twenty-one years of 
age, only I was to be allowed journeyman’s 
wages during the last year. In a little time 
I made great proficiency in the business and 
became a very useful hand to my brother.” 
It was certainly good fortune which secured 
him the instruction of a master printer of 
London training instead of some slovenly 
self-taught colonial, for, as Poor Richard re- 
marked, “Learn of the skilful: He that 
teaches himself hath a fool for his master.” 

It is to be questioned if the first years of 
the apprenticeship were of any particular 
value to Benjamin, save on their mechanic 
side, for the product of James Franklin’s 
press is a dreary lot of “ gone-nothingness.” 
A few of the New England sermons of the 
day; Stoddard’s “Treatise on Conversion”; 
Stone’s “Short Catechism”; “A Prefatory 
Letter about Psalmody,” in defense of 
All rights reserved. 
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church singing, which many Puritans still 
held to be unholy; an allegory styled “The 
Isle of Man, or, Legal Proceedings in Man- 
shire Against Sin”; Care’s “English Liber- 
ties”; sundry pamphlets on the local politics 
of the moment, such as “ A Letter from One 
in the Country to his Friend in Boston,” 
“News from the Moon,” “ A Friendly Check 
from a Kind Relation to the Chief Cannon- 
neer,” and “ A Word of Comfort to.a Melan- 
choly Country”; two or three tractates on 
inoculation, and one aimed half at the Bos- 
ton clergy and half at the fair sex, entitled 
“Hooped Petticoats Arraigned by the Light 
of Nature and the Law of God,” were the 
chief output of the new printer during the 
years his brother served him. 

In 1719 a more interesting job was under- 
taken, for the postmaster of Boston em- 
ployed James Franklin to print for him the 
“Boston Gazette,” the third paper issued in 
America. The contract was a short one, for 
the appointment of a new official led to other 
changes, and the printer, having supplied his 
office with what was needful for a newspaper 
and trained his men in the work, found him- 
self left in the lurch. Partly in retaliation, 
and partly to utilize this experience and 
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material, James Franklin, though “ dissuade: 
by some of his friends from the undertaking, 
as not likely to succeed, one newspaper being, 
in their judgment, enough for America,” on 
August 7, 1721, issued the first number of 
“The New England Courant,” which he 
promised should “be published once a Fort- 
night, and out of meer Kindness to my 
Brother-Writers, I intend now and then to 
be (like them) very, very dull; for I have a 
strong Fancy, that unless I am sometimes 
flat and low, this paper will not be very 
grateful to them.” The dullness was to be 
only one feature of the new venture, how- 
ever, for the “ Publisher earnestly desires his 
Friends may favor him from time to time with 
some short Piece, Serious, Sarcastick, Ludi- 
crous, or otherways amusing; or sometimes 
professedly Dul (to accomodate some of his Ac- 
quaintance) that this Courant may be of the 
more universal Use.” 

This prospectus was taken in bad part 
by the already established journals, and one 
irate rival addressed an open letter to “ Jack 
Dullman,” taking him to task for his “very 
very frothy fulsome Account of himself”; a 
reproof the printer acknowledged in a joking 
poem which still more deeply stirred the ob- 
jector, and led him to reply to what he 
termed “Franklin’s hobbling Verse,” which 
came not “from Parnassus; but as a little 
before the Composure you had been rakeing 
in the Dunghill, its more probable the cor- 
rupt Streams got into your Brains, and your 
Dull cold Skul precipitated them into Ri- 
baldry.” 

In his appeal for subscribers,“ The Under- 
taker” of the “Courant” pledged himself 
that nothing should be inserted “reflecting 
on the Clergy (as such) of whatever Denomi- 
nation, nor relating to the Affairs of Govern- 
ment, and no Trespass against Decency or 
good manners.” As already told, however, 
the “Courant” was quickly breaking lances 
with the most prominent of the Boston 
clergy, and within a twelvemonth of its 
beginning it printed an article which by 
implication threw discredit on the civil 
authorities. For this “Scandalous Libe!” 
James Franklin was, by order of the council, 
taken into custody, publicly censured, and 
imprisoned for four weeks. Moreover, an at- 
tempt was made to pass a resolve that “no 
such Weekly Paper be hereafter Printed or 
Published without the same being first pe- 
rused and allowed by the Secretary,” but this 
was rejected as too extreme. 

The reproof and punishment were ineffec- 
tual, and the authorities complained that the 
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“Courant” continued “boldly reflecting on 
His Majesty’s Government and on the Ad- 
ministration of it in this Province, the Min- 
istry, Churches and College; and it very often 
contains Paragraphs that tend to fill the 
Readers minds with vanity, to the Dishonor 
of God, and disservice of Good Men.” Finally, 
a particular issue of the journal had so strong 
a “Tendency ” to “ Mock Religion and bring 
it into Contempt,” 
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fall on him as still printing it by his apprentice, 
the contrivance was that my old indenture should 
be return’d to me, with a full discharge on the 
back of it, to be shown on occasion, but to secure 
to him the benefit of my service, I was to sign 
new indentures for the remainder of the term, 
which were to be kept private. A very flimsy 
scheme it was; however, it was immediately exe- 
cuted, and the paper went on accordingly, under 
my name for several months. 

United as the 





and so “profane- 
ly abused” the 
Bible, and so “ in- 
juriously reflected 
on the Reverend 
and Faithful Min- 
isters of the Gos- 
pel, and His Maj- 
esty’s Govern- 
ment,” that James 
Franklin was 
“strictly forbid- 
den” to “Print 
or Publish” tne 
“Courant,” or 
“any Pamphlet or 
Paper of like Na- 
ture, except it be 
first supervised by 
the Secretary of 
this Province.” 
This inhibition 
brought the pren- 
tice, whose share 
at first had been 
“to carry the pa- 





brothers might be 
in their fight with 
church and state, 
there was serious 
disagreement be- 
tween them, and 


At length, a fresh 
difference arising be- 
tween my brother 
and me, I took upon 
me to assert my free- 
dom, presuming that 
he would not venture 
to produce the new 
indentures. It was 
not fair in me to 
take this advantage, 
and this I therefore 
reckon one of the 
first errata of my 
life; but the unfair- 
ness of it weighed 
little with me, when 
under the impres- 
sions of resentment 
for the blows his pas- 
sion too often urged 
him to bestow upon 








pers thro’ the 
street to the cus- 
tomers,” more to 
the fore. In the trial of James Franklin, 
Benjamin was “ taken up and examin’d before 
the Council; but, tho’ I did not give them 
any satisfaction, they content’d themselves 
with admonishing me, and dismissed me, 
considering me perhaps, as an apprentice 
who was bound to keep his master’s secrets.” 
Upon his brother’s imprisonment, Franklin, 
though but sixteen, assumed the manage- 
ment of the paper, and when the order was 
issued that James Franklin should no longer 
print the “Courant” 


There was a consultation held in our printing- 
house among his friends, what he should do in this 
case. Some proposed to evade the order by chang- 
ing the name of the paper; but my brother, seeing 
inconveniences in that, it was finally concluded on 
as a better way, to let it be printed for the future 
under the name of Benjamin Franklin; and to 
avoid the censure of the Assembly, that might 
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me, though he was 
otherwise not an ill- 
natur’d man: perhaps 
I was too saucy and provoking. When he found 
I would leave him, he took care to prevent my 
getting employment in any other printing-house 
of the town, by going round and speaking to every 
master, who accordingly refus’d to give me work. 


Failing to secure employment in Boston, 
Franklin became the runaway prentice so 
frequently advertised for at that time. 
Sneaking on board a sloop, “in three days I 
found myself in New York, near 300 miles 
from home, a boy of but 17, without the 
least recommendation to, or knowledge of 
any person in the place, and with very little 
money in my pocket.” However, “At the 
workingman’s house hunger looks in, but 
does not enter,” and “having a trade, and 
supposing myself a pretty good workman, | 
offer’d my services to the printer in the 
place, old Mr. William Bradford.” From him 
he obtained no direct aid, but he was told of 





FRANKLIN AS 
a possible place in Philadelphia, and at once 
set out for that city. Here he obtained a job 
from Samuel Keimer, one of the two print- 
ers of the place, and worked with him till a 
more ambitious opening offered. 

By chance a letter of the lad was shown 
to the governor of Pennsylvania, Sir William 
Keith. From it he inferred that Franklin 
was “a young man of promising parts, and 
therefore should be 
encouraged,” for the 
“printers at Philadel- 
phia were wretched 
ones.” He advised, 
therefore,that the new- 
comer should start in 
business on his own ac- 
count, “making no 
doubt I should suc- 
ceed,” and hinted that 
“he would procure me 
the public business, 
and do me every other 
service in his power.” 
Keith came to the 
printing-office to see 
the young journey- 
man, which made his 
master stare “like 
a pig poison’d,” and 
took him off to a tav- 
ern, where “over the 
Madeira he propos’d 
my setting up my busi- 
ness,” and was so eager 
to bring it to pass that 
he wrote a letter to 
Josiah Franklin, rec- 
ommending him to ad- 
vance his son the ne- 
cessary money. The 
father, however, with more prudence, or 
possibly from lack of the means, disapproved 
of the scheme. 

Sir William, despite this damper, still 
stuck to his suggestion, and offered to loan 
- Franklin the needed funds. “Give me an 
inventory of the things necessary to be had 
from England,” he told the young fellow, 
“and I will send for them.” When made out 
it amounted to about one hundred pounds 
sterling, and, “at the governor’s suggestion,” 
it was decided that Franklin should go to 
London to make the purchase, because of 
the advantage of “my being on the spot . . . 
to chuse the types and see that everything 
was good of the kind.” 

Never dreaming of bad faith, Franklin 
got him aboard ship, and on Christmas eve 
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of 1724 reached London. It proved a sorry 
holiday time to him, for here it was that he 
first learned that he had been deceived with 
false promises and hopes, and that the gov- 
ernor’s name would not have procured him 
the necessary credit to purchase the outfit, 
even had he fulfilled his word. It was a bit- 
ter disappointment to the lad, whom Poor 
Richard had not yet taught that “Experi- 
ence keeps a dear 
school, but fools will 
learn at no other.” 

Once again Frank- 
lin had proof of the 
value of a trade, for “I 
immediately got into 
work at Palmers, then 
a famous printing- 
house in Bartholomew 
Close, and here I con- 
tinu’d near a year,” 
lodging meantime in 
“ Little Britain at three 
shillings and sixpence 
a week.” It was in this 
establishment that 
Franklin set up and 
printed for himself his 
“wicked tract,” and 
however much he may 
have later thought it 
“anerratum,” the pam- 
phlet is typographical- 
ly anything but that, 
and as a piece of book- 
making shows him al- 
ready a most admirable 
“brother of the type.” 

Leaving Palmer’s, in 
the hope of bettering 
himself, Franklin went 
to “ Watts’s, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a still 
greater printing-house,” and “here I con- 
tinued all the rest of my stay in London.” 
At first “I took to working at press, imagin- 
ing I felt a want of bodily exercise I had been 
us’d to in America, where press work is mixed 
with composing.” 


Watts, after some weeks, desiring to have me 
in the composing-room, I left the pressmen; a new 
bien venu or sum for drink, being five shillings, 
was demanded of me by the compositors. I 
thought it an imposition, as I had paid below; the 
master thought so too, and forbad my paying it. 
I stood out two or three weeks, was accordingly 
considered as an excommunicate, and had so many 
little pieces of private mischief done me, by mix- 
ing my sorts, transposing my pages, breaking my 
matter, etc., etc., if I were ever so little out of 
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the room, and all ascribed to the chappel ghost, 
which they said ever haunted those not regularly 
admitted, that, notwithstanding the master’s pro- 
tection, I found myself oblig’d to comply and pay 
the money, convine’d of the folly of being on ill 
terms with those one is to live with continually. 
I was now on a fair footing with them, and 
soon acquir’d considerable influence. I propos’d 
some reasonable alterations in their chappel laws, 
and carried them against all opposition. . . . My 
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tempted Franklin into leaving the printing- 
office and England, and in less than two 
years from the time he had sailed he once 
more landed at Philadelphia. Only three 
months later his employer sickened and 
died, and for a third time he was without a 
livelihood. But his London training had 
taught him much of his trade, and to that 
extent he was the richer. 
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WILLIAM STRAHAN. 


constant attendance (I never making a St. Mon- 
day) recommended me to the master; and my un- 
common quickness at composing occasioned my 
being put upon all work of dispatch, which was 
generally better paid. So I went on now very 
agreeably. 


At the end of eighteen months a good 
business offer from a Philadelphia merchant 
who had come to London to purchase goods 


In throwing up his job at Watts’s establish- 
ment, Franklin “took leave of printing, as I 
supposed for ever.” Acting on this conclu- 
sion, “I tried for farther employment as a 
merchant’s clerk.” Not succeeding, Keimer's 
lack of a skilled workman and Franklin’s lack 
of work brought the two together. His old 
employer “tempted me, with an offer of large 
wages by the year, to come and take his 
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printing-house, that he might better attend 
to his stationer’s shop,” and Franklin “ clos’d 
again” with him. 

Franklin found in Keimer’s employ a num- 
ber of green hands whom “he had agreed 
with at extream low wages per week, to be 
rais’'d a shilling every three months, as they 
would deserve by improving in their business; 
and the expectation of these high wages, to 
come on hereafter, was what he had drawn 
them in with.” 


I soon perceiv’d that the intention of engaging 
me at wages so much higher than he had been 
us’'d to give, was, to have these raw, cheap hands 
form’d thro’ me; and, as soon as I had instructed 
them, then they being all articled to him, he should 
be able to do without me. I went on, however, 
very cheerfully, put his printing-house in order, 
which had been in great confusion, and brought 
his hands by degrees to mind their business and 
to do it better. 

Our printing-house often wanted sorts, and 
there was no letter-founder in America; I had seen 
types cast at James’s in London, but without 
much attention to the manner; however, I now con- 
trived a mould, made use of the letters we had as 
puncheons, struck the matrices in lead, and thus 
supply’d in a pretty tolerable way all deficiencies. 
I also engrav’d several things on occasion; I made 
the ink; I was warehouseman, and everything, and, 
in short, quite a factotum. 

But, however serviceable I might be, I found 
that my services became every day of less impor- 
tance, as the other hands improv’d in the business; 
and, when Keimer paid my second quarter’s wages, 
he let me know that he felt them too heavy, and 
thought I should make an abatement. He grew 
by degrees less civil, put on more of the master, 
frequently found fault, was captious, and seem’d 
ready for an out-breaking. I went on, neverthe- 
less, with a good deal of patience, thinking that 
his encumber’d circumstances were partly the 
cause. At length a trifle snapt our connections; 
for, a great noise happening near the court-house, 
I put my head out of the window to see what was 
the matter. Keimer, being in the street, look’d up 
and saw me, call’d out to me in a loud voice and 
angry tone to mind my business, adding some re- 
proachful words, that nettled me the more for 
their publicity, all the neighbors who were look- 
ing out on the same occasion, being witnesses how 
I was treated. He came up immediately into the 
printing-house, continu’d the quarrel, high words 
pass’d on both sides, he gave me the quarter’s 
warning we had stipulated, expressing a wish that 
he had not been oblig’d to so long a warning. I 
told him that his wish was unnecessary, for I 
would leave him that instant; and so, taking my 
hat, walk’d out of doors. 


One of Keimer’s workmen, Hugh Mere- 
dith, came to Franklin in the evening and 
suggested that when his “ time was out” they 
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should form a partnership, his father to ad- 
vance the money needed to obtain tle press 
and types. “The proposal was agreeable, and 
I consented.” 


I gave an inventory to the father [Franklin 
continues], who carry’d it to a merchant; the 
things were sent for, the secret was to be kept 
till they should arrive, and in the mean time I 
was to get work, if I could, at the other printing- 
house. But I found no vacancy there, and so re- 
main’d idle a few days, when Keimer, on a pros- 
pect of being employ’d to print some paper money 
in New Jersey, which would require cuts and 
various types that I only could supply, and appre- 
hending Bradford might engage me and get the 
jobb from him, sent me a very civil message, that 
old friends should not part for a few words, the 
effect of sudden passion, and wishing me to return. 
Meredith persuaded me to comply, as it would give 
more opportunity for his improvement under my 
daily instruction; so I return’d, and we went on 
more smoothly than for some time before. The 
New Jersey jobb was obtain’d, I contriv’d a cop- 
per-plate press for it, the first that had been seen 
in the country; I cut several ornaments and checks 
for the bills. We went together to Burlington, 
where I executed the whole to satisfaction; and he 
received so large a sum for the work as to be en- 
abled thereby. to keep his head much longer above 
water. 


It was in the summer of 1728 that the 
firm of “ B. Franklin and H. Meredith ” set up 
their“ New Printing-Office near the Market,” 
and 


We had scarce opened our letters and put our 
press in order, before George House, an acquain- 
tance of mine, brought a countryman to us, whom 
he had met in the street inquiring for a printer. 
All our cash was now expended in the variety of 
particulars we had been obliged to procure, and 
this countryman’s five shillings, being our first- 
fruits, and coming so seasonably, gave me more 
pleasure than any crown I have since earned; and 
the gratitude I felt toward House has made me 
often more ready than perhaps I should otherwise 
have been to assist young beginners. 


Another friend helped them by procuring 


From the Quakers the printing forty sheets of 
their history, the rest being to be done by Keimer; 
and upon this we work’d exceedingly hard, for the 
price was low. It was a folio, pro patria size, in 
pica, with long primer notes. I compos’d of it a 
sheet a day, and Meredith worked it off at press; 
it was often eleven at night, and sometimes later, 
before I had finished my distribution for the next 
day’s work, for the little jobbs sent in by our 
other friends now and then put us back. But so 
determin’d I was to continue doing a sheet-a day 
of the folio, that one night, when, having impos’d 
my forms, I thought my day’s work over, one of 
them by accident was broken, and two pages re- 
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PAGE OF “THE NEW ENGLAND COURANT.” 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


duced to pi, I immediately distributed and com- 
pos’d it over again before I went to bed. 
Franklin was not the kind of man to de- 
pend on his friends for work, or even to sit 
still and let work come to him. The public 
printing, alwaysa profitable matter, wasin the 
hands of Andrew Bradford, and in Decem- 
ber, 1728, he printed the usual “Speech of 
the Governor” at the meeting of the As- 
sembly, “in a coarse, blundering manner; we 
reprinted it elegantly and correctly and sent 
one to every member. They were sensible 
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of the difference: it strength- 
ened the hands of our friends 
in the House, and they voted 
us their printers for the year 
ensuing.” A little later, for 
a timely pamphlet of his own 
writing, on a projected issue 
of paper money, his friends in 
the Assembly “thought fit to 
reward me by employing me 
in printing the money, a very 
profitable jobb and a great 
help to me.” In 1732 influence 
secured him the printing of 
an issue of paper money for 
Delaware, “another profitable 
jobb,” as well as of the “laws 
and votes of that govern- 
ment, which continu’d in my 
hands as long as I follow’d the 
business.” So, too, he ob- 
tained the public printing of 
New Jersey. 

The first book published by 
the young firm was an impres- 
sion of Watts’s “Psalms of 
David,” a writer for whom 
Franklin had the greatest ad- 
miration, so much, in fact, 
that in his last hours “he re- 
peated several of Watts Lyric 
Poems and discanted upon 
their sublimity.” Apparently 
the people of Pennsylvania 
did not share this liking, for 
when Franklin some time 
after was criticized for print- 
ing a particular broadside, in 
his defense he urged that if 
printers occasionally “put 
forth vicious and silly things 
not worth reading, they did 
so, not because they liked such 
things themselves, but be- 
cause the people were s0 
viciously educated that good 
things were not encouraged.” 
For instance, an “impression of the Psalms 
of David had been upon my shelves for alove 
two years,” yet he had “known a large im- 
pression of Robin Hood’s Songs to go off in 
a twelvemonth.” 

Even before Franklin had printed this first 
volume, an inception of far more importance 
was in his thoughts, being a project to start 
a newspaper—a germ, probably, of his experi- 
ence with “ The New England Courant.” But 
he had not yet learned from Poor Richard 
that “Three can keep a secret if two are 
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dead,” and so he confided his scheme, before 
it was well matured, to one of his former 
fellow-workmen, George Webb. By this 
means Keimer heard of the project, “im- 
mediately, to be beforehand with me, pub- 
lished proposals for printing one himself,” 
and late in 1728 issued the first number of 
“The Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences, or, The Pennsylvania Gazette.” De- 
spite its formidable title, its publisher claimed 
that it had attained the gigantic circula- 
tion of two hundred and fifty copies by its 
thirteenth issue, which meant a profit to him 
of at least sixty pounds a year. But already 
Franklin’s old master was feeling the com- 
petition of the new firm, and when No. 27 
of the paper was due there was a week’s 


Report.” Clearly this was not altogether a 
novel experience, for he styles himself “the 
Shuttlecock of Fortune . . . the very But 
for Villany to shoot at, or the continued 
Mark for Slander and her Imps to spit their 
Venom upon,” and marvels that “a Person of 
strict Sincerity, refin’d Justice, and univer- 
sal Love to the whole Creation, should for a 
Series of near twenty Years, be the constant 
But of Slander, as to be three Times ruin’d 
as a Master-Printer, to be Nine Times in 
Prison, one of which was Six Years together, 
and often reduc’d to the most wretched Cir- 
cumstances, hunted as a Partridge upon the 
Mountains, and persecuted with the most 
abominable Lies the Devil himself could in- 
vent, or Malice utter.” 
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delay in its publication, which, Mr. Keimer 
presently explained to the public, was occa- 
sioned by the fact that he had been “awak’d 
when fast asleep in Bed, about Eleven at 
Night, over-tir’d with the Labour of the 
Day, and taken away from my Dwelling, by 
a Writ and Summons, it being basely and 
confidently given out, that I was that very 
Night about to run away, tho’ there was not 
the least Colour or Ground for such a vile 


Released by the forbearance of his credi- 
tors, Keimer struggled along with his paper 
until No. 39 was reached, when he sold it to 
Franklin and Meredith for a small price, 
having then only ninety subscribers. Under 
the new management the absurd title was 
curtailed to “The Pennsylvania Gazette,” 
and the paper otherwise improved. With 
the fourth issue Franklin announced that 
“Instead of Publishing a Whole Sheet once a 
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Week, as the first Undertaker engag’d to do 
in his Proposals, we shall continue to publish 
a Half Sheet twice 2 Week, which amounts 
to the same Thing; only it is easier to us, and 
we think it will be more acceptable to our 
Readers, inasmuch as their Entertainment 
will by this Means become more frequent.” 
This made it the first semi-weekly ever issued 
in America; but the printers were in advance 
of their public, and after issuing’a few num- 
bers they changed it back to a weekly. 
Franklin’s editorial share in the paper is 
described elsewhere, but one phase is more 
properly mentioned in considering him as a 
printer. Every one who has had to do with 
publishing in any shape has learned, as 
Cartagena remarked, that “Unto those 
Three Things which the Ancients held im- 
possible, there should be added this Fourth, 
to find a Book Printed without erratas”; but 
few have learned to turn them to so good an 
account as Franklin, and his explanations and 
apologies are among the most entertaining 
contributions to the paper. In one case his 
“papers were wrought off” with a bad trans- 
position. But “the judicious Reader will 


easily distinguish accidental Errors from the 
Blunders of Ignorance, and more readily ex- 
cuse the former which sometimes happen 
unavoidably.” On another occasion, when 
Franklin had gone to New Jersey to print 
the paper money of the colony, heavailed him- 
self of the popular liking formore currency by 
the announcement that “The Printer hopes 
the irregular Publication of this Paper will 
be excused a few times by his Town Readers, 
on consideration of his being at Burlington 
with the press, labouring for the publick 
Good, to make Money more plentiful.” Again, 
he addresses a letter to himself under a 
feigned name, with the motto, “Printerum 
est errare” : 


Sir, As your last Paper was reading in some 
Company where I was present, these Words were 
taken Notice of in the Article concerning Gov- 
ernor Belcher, (After which his Excellency, 
with the Gentlemen trading to New England, 
died elegantly at Pontack’s.) The Word died 
should doubtless have been dined, Pontack’s being 
a noted Tavern and Eating-house in London for 
Gentlemen of Condition; but this Omission of the 
Letter (n) in that Word, gave us as much Enter- 
tainment as any Part of your Paper. One took 
the Opportunity of telling us, that in a certain 
Edition of the Bible, the Printer had, where 
David says I am fearfully and wonderfully made, 
omitted the Letter (e) in the last Word, so that 
it was, Iam fearfully and wonderfully mad; which 
occasion’d an ignorant Preacher, who took that 
Text, to harangue his Audience for half an hour 
on the Subject of Spiritual Madness. Another 
related to us, that when the Company of Station- 
ers in England had the Printing of the Bible in 
their Hands, the Word (not) was left out in the 
Seventh Commandment, and the whole Edition 
was printed off with Thou shalt commit Adultery, 
instead of Thou shalt not, &c. This material 
Erratum induc’d the Crown to take the Patent 
from them which is now held by the King’s Printer. 
The Spectator’s Remark upon this Story is, that 
he doubts many of our modern Gentlemen have 
this faulty Edition by ’em, and are not made sen- 
sible of the Mistake. A Third Person in the Com- 
pany acquainted us with an unlucky Fault that 
went through a whole Impression of Common- 
Prayer-Books; in the Funeral Service, where these 
Words are, We shall all be changed in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an Eye, &c., the Printer had 
omitted the (c) in changed, and it read thus, We 
shall all be hanged, &c. And lastly, a Mistake of 
your Brother News-Printer was mentioned, in The 
Speech of James Prouse written the Night before . 
he was to have been executed, instead of I die a 
Protestant, he has put it, I died'a Protestant. 
Upon the whole you came off with the more fa- 
vourable Censure, because your Paper is most com- 
monly very correct, and yet you were never known 
to triumph upon it, by publickly ridiculing and 
exposing the continual Blunders of your Contem- 
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porary. Which Observation was concluded by a 
ood old Gentleman in Company, with this general 
just Remark, That whoever accustoms himself to 
pass over in Silence the Faults of his Neighbours, 
shall meet with much better Quarter from the 
World when he happens to fall into a Mistake 
himself; for the Satyrical and Censorious, whose 
Hand is against every Man, shall upon such Oc- 
casions have every Man’s Hand against him. 


It was not in his paper only that Franklin 
the editor blamed Franklin the printer, for 
in Poor Richard, after mentioning “a few 
Faults” in a previous year’s issue, which he 
declared were “ Mr. Printer’s Faults,” he con- 
tinued: “These, and some others, of a like 
kind, let the Readers forgive, or rebuke him 
for, as to their Wisdom and Goodness shall 
seem meet: For in such Cases the Loss and 
Damage is chiefly to the Reader, who, if he 
does not take my Sense at first Reading, 
’t is odds he never gets it; for ten to one he 
does not read my Works a second Time.” 

In the hands of its new manager the 
“Gazette” throve. It quickly secured the 
largest circulation of any paper in America, 
being distributed from Virginia to New York. 
It led, too, in advertising patronage, and this 
resulted in an almost continuous enlarge- 
ment of its size. Franklin himself was a 
born advertiser, not merely of what he had 
to sell, but of anything which could be made 
the excuse for an advertisement, and some 
issues of his paper contain as many as seven 
of hisown. From a few can be gleaned some 
of the difficulties under which the publisher 
labored: 


This present Paper, No. 303, finishes the Fifth 
Year, since the Printer hereof undertook the Ga- 
zette; no more need be said to 
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To this advertisement was added an N. B. 
to the effect that “No new Subscriber will 
be taken in for the future without Payment 
for the first half Year advanc’d,” which, so 
far as known, is the first instance of the 
now universal system of prepayment. 

Yet, despite these delinquencies, the “ Ga- 
zette” was for its time a wonderfully profita- 
ble paper. When his partner eventually 
bought Franklin out, and there wasa final set- 
tlement, the statement shows the profits from 
1748 to 1766 to have been over twelve thou- 
sand pounds for subscriptions and over four 
thousand pounds for advertisements, Pennsyl- 
vania currency; and though this account was 
settled at the time, as late as 1785 Franklin 
still had “an old account to settle . . . as 
regards a particular article of some impor- 
tance about which we were not agreed. . . . 
It was the value of the copyright in an es- 
tablished newspaper of each of which from 
eight to ten thousand were printed,” and he 
asks a printing friend to arbitrate the mat- 
ter, because “though I never differed . . . 
and never should if that good honest man 
had continued in being, to prevent all dis- 
pute on the above points with his son it is 
that I now request your decision, which I 
doubt not will be satisfactory to us both.” So 
far as can be learned, Franklin was never 
compensated in this matter, though the paper 
continued to be printed until 1821, making 
it the longest-lived paper ever issued in this 
country. 

The “Pennsylvania Gazette” was appa- 
rently not sufficient outlet for the active 
and energetic printer, for three years after 
he became its publisher he began the issue 
of a paper in German, designed to supply the 





my generous Subscribers, to re- 
mind them, that every one of 
those who are above a Twelve- 
month in Arrear, has it in his 
Power to contribute considerably 
towards the Happiness of 
his most obliged humble 
Servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 








This Gazette Numb. 564. be- 
gins the 11th Year since its first 
Publication: And whereas some 
Persons have taken it from the Beginning, and 
others for 7 or 8 Years, without paying me one 
Farthing, I do hereby give Notice to all who are 
upwards of one Year in Arrear, that if they do 
not make speedy Payment, I shall discontinue the 
Papers to them, and take some proper Method of 


Recovering my Money. B. FRANKLIN 
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Palatinates and other Germans who were 
then immigrating in such numbers to Penn- 
sylvania, and from this time he printed many 
pamphlets in German. 
Before this enlargement and success were 
achieved, Franklin had separated from Mere- 
dith. In his autobiography he remarks: 
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I perceive that I am apt to speak in the singu- 
lar number, though our partnership still continu’d; 
the reason may be that, in fact, the whole man- 
agement of the business lay upon me. Meredith 
was no compositor, a poor pressman, and seldom 
sober. My friends lamented my connection with 
him, but I was to make the best of it. . . . But 
now another difficulty came upon me which I had 
never the least reason to expect. Mr. Meredith’s 
father, who was to have paid for our printing- 
house, according to the expectations given me, 
was able to advance only one hundred pounds cur- 
rency, which had been paid; and a hundred more 
was due to the merchant, who grew impatient, and 
su’d us all. We gave bail, but saw that, if the 
money could not be rais’d in time, the suit must 
soon come to a judgment and execution, and our 
hopeful prospects must, with us, be ruined, as the 
press and letters must be sold for payment, per- 
haps at half price. 


“In this distress,” Franklin relates, “two 
true friends, whose kindness I have never 
forgotten, nor ever shall forget while I can 
remember anything, came to me separately, 
unknown to each other and without any ap- 
plication from me, offering each of them to 
advance me all the money that should be 
necessary to enable me to take the whole 
business upon myself.” Meredith, who was 
“often seen drunk in the streets, and playing 
at low games in the ale houses,” had ceased 
to take an interest in his work, and it was 
finally agreed that, if Franklin would assume 
the debts, return Meredith’s father the hun- 
dred pounds he had advanced, and pay Mere- 
dith a small sum, he would relinquish the 
partnership; and on these terms Franklin 
became sole owner of the printing-office. 

Though the bulk of the issues of Frank- 
lin’s press are of little moment, there can be 
no doubt that as a whole they contain more 
of genuine merit than those of any printer of 
the same or previous periods in the colonies, 
the amount of doctrinal and polemical the- 
ology being a minimum, and bearing a less 
proportion to the whole mass than can be 
found in the books of any other American 
printer. In the earliest years of the venture 
he took the risk of printing two little volumes 
of American poetry, as well as reprinting 
other verses of European origin. In 1741 he 
published the earliest American medical 
treatise, Colden’s “ Essay on the Iliac Pas- 
sion,” and four years later the second Cad- 
walader’s “Essay on the West India Dry 
Gripes.” From his press came the first two 
pamphlets against slavery. In 1744 he re- 
printed Richardson’s “Pamela,” the first 
novel printed in America. Despite his per- 
sonal disregard of the classics, as early as 


1735 he printed James Logan’s translation of 
Cato’s “ Moral Distichs,” the first Latin work 
to be both translated and printed in America, 
which he prefaced by the remark: 


In most Places that I am acquainted with, so 
great is the present Corruption of Manners, that 
a Printer shall find much more Profit in such 
Things as flatter and encourage Vice, than in such 
as tend to promote its contrary. It would be 
thought a Piece of Hypocrisy and pharisaical Os- 
tentation in me, if I should say, that I print these 
Distichs more with a View to the Good of others 
than my own private Advantage: And indeed I 
cannot say it; for I confess, I have so great Con- 
fidence in the common Virtue and Good Sense of 
the People of this and the neighbouring Provinces, 
that I expect to sell a very good Impression. 


Apparently in this he was not disappointed, 
and nine years later he published a second 
translation of Logan’s, believing “it to be in 
itself equal at least, if not far preferable to 
any other Translation of the same Piece ex- 
tant in our Language,” which he printed 


In a large and fair Character, that those who begin 
to think on the Subject of OLD-AGE, (which 
seldom happens till their Sight is somewhat im- 
pair’d by its Approaches) may not, in Reading, by 
the Pain small Letters give the Eyes, feel the 
Pleasure of the Mind in the least allayed. 


This particular book Franklin always con- 
sidered the finest product of his press, and 
so proud was he of it that he sent five hun- 
dred copies to London, where they were put 
into the hands of Mr. Becket for sale—with- 
out much profit, as it would appear, for 
nearly forty years later Franklin wrote to 
ask if he could obtain a copy, and casually 
mentioned that he “never had an account of 
their being sold.” His greatest publishing 
success, Poor Richard’s Almanac, and his 
greatest publishing failure, the “General 
Magazine,” are treated elsewhere. In all 
these new departures Franklin was some- 
thing more than the mere printer, and he 
offered Colden to print “your piece on gravi- 
tation ” “at my own expense and risk,” add- 
ing: 

. . . If I can be the means of communicating any 
thing valuable to the world, I do not always think 
of gaining, nor even of saving, by my business; but 
a piece of that kind, as it must excite the curiosity 
of all the learned, can hardly fail of bearing its 
own expense. 


A Scotch journeyman, David Hall, whom 
Franklin took into his employment in 1743, 
was admitted to a partnership five years later. 
He “took off my hands all care of the print- 
ing office, paying me punctually my share of 
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the profits”; and Franklin, in congratulating 
a friend on a “return to your beloved retire- 
ment,” wrote with evident pleasure that he, 
too, was “taking the proper measures for 
obtaining leisure to enjoy life and my friends 
more than hitherto, having put my printing- 
house under the care of my partner, David 
Hall, absolutely left off bookselling and re- 
moved to a more quiet part of the town, 
where I am settling my old accounts, and 
hope soon to be quite master of my own time.” 
“This partnership 
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ing-offices in Kingston, Jamaica, and, as al- 
ready noted, he took two of his nephews as 
apprentices, and when they were trained 
helped them to establish themselves as 
printers. “Most of them did well, being en- 
abled at the end of our term, six years, to 
purchase the types of me and go on work- 
ing for themselves, by which means several 
families were raised. Partnerships often 
finish in quarrels; but I was happy in this 
that mine were all carried on and ended 
amicably.” 





Nor did his retire- 





continued eighteen 
years, successfully 
for us both,” at the 
end of which time 
Hall became the 
purchaser of the 
outfit. 

This did not mean 
that Franklin wholly 
retired from his con- 
nection with print- 
ing, for long before 
this he had estab- 
lished a number of 
printing-offices in 
other towns. For in- 
stance, in 1733 “I 
sent one of my jour- 
neymen to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, 
where a printer was 
wanting. I furnish’d 
him with a press and 
letters, on the agree- 
ment of partner- 
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ment from active 
printing lessen his 
interest in his trade, 
and every possible 
improvement in the 
art received atten- 
tion from him. In 
1753, for instance, 
he suggested that 
his London agent 
should “persuade 
your press-maker to 
go out of his road 
a little” in making 
a press, in order to 
include certain im- 
provements that 
Franklin had invent- 
ed, since with these 
it “never gravels; 
the hollow face of 
the ribs keeps the 
oil better, and the 
cramps, bearing on 
the larger surface, 
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was to receive one 
third of the profits 
of the business, pay- 
ing one third of the expense.” The partner- 
ship in Carolina having succeeded, “I was 
encourag’d to engage in others and to pro- 
mote several of my workmen who had be- 
haved well by establishing them with print- 
ing-houses in different colonies, on the same 
terms as that in Carolina.” One of these 
was James Parker, whom he established in 
New York, and by 1743 he had “ three print- 
ing-houses in three different colonies, and 
purpose to set up a fourth if I can meet with 
a proper person to manage it, having all 
the materials ready for that purpose.” Five 
years later he sent an outfit to Antigua, in 
the West Indies, under the charge of a jour- 
neyman who had “ worked with me here and 
in my printing-house in New York three or 
four years.” He was also interested in print- 
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this I have had many 
years experience.” When Cadwallader Colden 
conceived the idea of stereotyping, and wrote 
to Franklin about it, the new invention re- 
ceived his prompt attention, he conducted a 
series of experiments designed to test its 
value, and it is supposed that he communi- 
cated it to Didot when in France. 

On a somewhat kindred subject he wrote 
to John Walter, who afterward became fa- 
mous as a founder of the London “Times,” 
that he had read his “Introduction to Lo- 
gography,” which he thought “extremely 
ingenious”; and “I like much the idea of 
cementing the letters instead of casting 
words of syllables, which I formerly at- 
tempted and succeeded in having invented a 
mould and method by which I could in a few 
minutes form a matrice, adjust it to any 
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word in any font at pleasure and proceed to 
cast from it.” Though this scheme of Wal- 
ter’s proved a failure, it was another step to- 
ward the modern system of stereotyping. 

As the printer was interested in shorten- 
ing the processes of composition, so he was 
interested in typography, and a friendship 
that he quickly formed in England was with 
John Baskerville, the famous type-maker. 
When a critic told Franklin that the foun- 
der’s letters “ would be the means of blinding 
all the readers in the nation,” Franklin en- 
deavored, without success, to “support your 
character against the charge” by argument. 
Not sueceeding in this, when the fault-finder 
again called upon me, 


Mischievously bent to try his judgment, I 
stepped into my closet, tore off the top of Mr. 
Caslon’s specimen, and produced it to him as yours, 
brought with me from Birmingham, saying, I had 
been examining it, since he spoke to me, and could 
not for my Ife perceive the disproportion he men- 
tioned, desiring him to point it out to me. He 
readily undertook it, and went over the several 
fonts, showing me everywhere what he thought 
instances of that disproportion, and declared that 
he could not then read the specimen without feel- 
ing very strongly the pain he had mentioned to 
me. I spared him that time the confusion of being 
told that these were the types he had been read- 
ing all his life with so much ease to his eyes, the 
types his adored Newton is printed with, on which 
he has pored nota little; nay, the very types his.own 
book is printed with (for he is himself an author), 
and yet never discovered this painful disproportion 
in them, till he thought they were yours. 


Furthermore, Franklin endeavored to get 
him orders from America by distributing 
specimens of his “letters” among printers. 

Interest in good type meant interest in 
good printing, and Franklin followed the im- 
provements in books with closeness, While 
minister in France, he noted that 


A strong emulation exists at present between 
Paris and Madrid, with regard to beautiful print- 
ing. Here a M. Didot laine has a passion for the 
art, and besides having procured the best types, 
he has much improved the press. The utmost care 
is taken of his presswork; his ink is black, and 
his paper fine and white. He has executed several 
charming editions. But the “Sallust” and the 
“Don Quixote” of Madrid are thought to excel 
them. Didot, however, improves every day, and 
by his zeal and-indefatigable application bids fair 
to carry the art to a high pitch of perfection. I 
will send you a sample of his work when I have 
an opportunity. 


Franklin was not, however, too much of 
a printer ever to forget the reader, and in 
the last years of his life he made some criti- 
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cisms on his craft which are as true to-day 
as when he wrote them. “By a fancy of 
printers,” he complained, they have “sup- 
pressed the capitalizing of all substantives,” 
with the idea of showing the “character to 
greater advantage; those letters prominent 
above the line disturbing its even, regular 
appearance,” which he very properly re- 
marked was “a gain in appearance at the 
expense of the reader”; and any one who 
has read eighteenth-century books before 
“the invention of that pretended improve- 
ment” had been made will agree with him. 
Furthermore, 


From fondness for an even and uniform appear- 
ance of characters in the line, the printers have 
of late banished also the italic types, in which 
words of importance to be attended to in the sense 
of the sentence, and words on which an emphasis 
should be put in reading, used to be printed. And 
lately another fancy has induced some printers to 
use the short round s, instead of the ;long one, 
which formerly served well to distinguish a word 
readily by its varied appearance. Certainly the 
omitting this prominent letter makes the line ap- 
pear more even, but renders it less immediately 
legible; as the paring all men’s noses might smooth 
and level their faces, but would render their physi- 
ognomies less distinguishable. 

Add to all these improvements backwards, an- 
other modern fancy, that gray printing is more 
beautiful than black; hence the English new books 
are printed in so dim a character as to be read 
with difficulty by old eyes, unless in a very strong 
light and with good glasses. Whoever compares 
a volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine, printed be- 
tween the years 1731 and 1740, with one of those 
printed in the last ten years, will be convinced of 
the much greater degree of perspicuity given by 
black ink than by gray. Lord Chesterfield pleas- 
antly remarked this difference to Faulkener, the 
printer of the Dublin Journal, who was vainly 
making encomiums on his own paper, as the most 
complete of any in the world. “But, Mr. Faul- 
kener,” said my Lord, “don’t you think it might be 
still farther improved by using paper and ink not 
quite so near of acolor?” For all these reasons | 
cannot but wish that our American printers would, 
in their editions, avoid these fancied improvements, 
and thereby render their works more agreeable 
to foreigners in Europe, to the great advantage 
of our bookselling commerce. 


Franklin always credited his knowledge of 
good book-making to his experience in Watts's 
printing-house, and it is stated that “at every 
entertainment which he gave his workmen 
during the life of Watts the health of his 
old friend and master was one of the toasts.” 
When, too, he went to England in 1757 as 
agent for his colony, one of the first things 
he did was to seek out his old employer; and 
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it is related that with him he went to the 
composing-room where he had formerly 
worked, voluntarily contributed the bien- 
venu, or sum for drink, he had once so per- 
sistently refused, and proposed the toast 
“Success to Printing.” 

A London printer with whom an even 
greater friendship existed was William 
Strahan. The acquaintance started merely 
as a business connection in 1748, but with 
Franklin’s next visit to London it quickly 
became a personal one, and ripened to such 
a degree that the two men agreed upon a 
marriage between their children. Strahan 
used his utmost influence to get Franklin to 
settle in England permanently, not merely 
proposing “several advantageous schemes 
to me,” but writing urgently to his wife. In 
time Strahan became printer to the king, 
and eventually was elected to Parliament. In 
this body he was an adherent of the govern- 
ment, voting for most of the measures of 
which America complained, and this drew 
from Franklin the letter which has become 
so famous, written in a moment of bitterness 
upon hearing of the battle of Bunker Hill, 
but which was never sent to his friend. Even 
through the Revolution a frank correspon- 
dence was maintained, differ as they might in 
opinion, and a satiric description Franklin 
gave of the condition of England at the end 
of the war is well worthy of quotation. Al- 
luding to the general scramble there for 
office or money, he said: “To speak in our 
old style (brother type),” these “may be good 
for the chapel, but they are bad for the mas- 
ter, as they create constant quarrels that 
hinder the business. For example, here are 
two months that your government has been 
employed in getting its form to press; which is 
not yet fit to work on, every page of it being 
squabbled, and the whole ready to fall into 
pi. The fonts, too, must be very scanty, or 
strangely out of sorts, since your compositors 
cannot find either upper or lower case letters 
sufficient to set the word ADMINISTRATION, 
but are forced to be continually turning for 
them. However, toreturn to common (though 
perhaps too saucy) language, do not despair; 
you have still one resource left, and that not 
a bad one, since it may reunite the empire. 
We have some remains of affection for you, 
and shall always be ready to receive and 
take care of you in case of distress. So if 
you have not sense and virtue enough to 
govern yourselves, e’en dissolve your present 
old crazy constitution, and send members to 
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Congress.” With even greater cleverness of 
metaphor, Franklin later told him: 


I remember your observing once to me as we 
sat together in the House of Commons, that no 
two journeymen printers within your knowledge 
had met with such success in the world as our- 
selves. You were then at the head of your pro- 
fession, and soon afterwards became a member of 
Parliament. I was an agent for a few provinces, 
and now act for them all. But we have risen by 
different modes. I, asa republican printer, always 
liked a form well planed down; being averse to 
those overbearing letters that hold their heads so 
high as to hinder their neighbors from appearing. 
You, as a monarchist, chose to work upon crown 
paper, and found it profitable; while I worked upon 
pro patria (often indeed called foolscap) with no 
less advantage. Both our heaps hold out very well, 
and we seem likely to make a pretty good day’s 
work of it. With regard to public affairs (to con- 
tinue in the same style), it seems to me that the 
compositors in your chapel do not cast off their 
copy well, nor perfectly understand imposing; their 
forms, too, are continually pestered by the outs 
and doubles, that are not easy to be corrected. 
And I think they were wrong in laying aside some 
faces, and particularly certain head-pieces, that 
would have been both useful and ornamental. 
But, courage! The business may still flourish with 
good management; and the master become as rich 
as any of the company. 


Nothing proved better the printer’s at- 
tachment for his calling than an amusement 
of his during hisdiplomatic service in France. 
In his own home he set up a press and types, 
all of which he or his servants cast, and with 
them occasionally printed little bagatelles 
and skits of both his friends’ writing and 
his own, usually in very small editions. 
These “printing materials, consisting of a 
great variety of fonts,” he brought with him 
on his return to America, and sold “ fifteen 
boxes of type” to Francis Childs, the New 
York printer, and still more to Matthew 
Carey. The remainder he used to establish 
his grandson, Benjamin Franklin Bache, in 
“business as a printer, the original occupa- 
tion of his grandfather.” 

Despite the many honors that had come 
to him, to the last he held himself to be first 
and foremost a printer, and began his will, 
“T, Benjamin Franklin, Printer, late Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary from the United States 
of America to the Court of France, and now 
President of the State of Pennsylvania.” It 
was at his own request that “the Printers of 
the city, with their Journeymen and Appren- 
tices,” were given a prominent position in 
his funeral procession. 
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URING the four months which 
intervened between Alex- 
ander’s hasty departure from 
Ancyra (July, 333) and the 
battle of Issus (November), 
the old world of Greece and 

the ASgean, upon which he had so coolly 

turned his back, went on its own way and 
even essayed to construct a play of its own, 
with Hamlet left out. As summer passed into 
autumn and the consciousness quickened that 
the ambitious young Storenfried was now well 
out of sight and reach behind the Taurus, 
opposition took breath again and began to 
gather its strength and lay its schemes in 
hope of the final disaster that Darius’s over- 
whelming armament might well be counted 
to have in store for the harebrained intruder. 

The A®gean was still in control of the 
Persian fleet. Alexander had not ignored 
the fact or its significance. He knew well 
enough that the embers of the opposition 
slumbering behind the ashes of temporary 
defeat waited only for encouragement to 
burst again into flame, and that some de- 
cided action or some striking success on the 
part of the fleet might furnish such encour- 
agement; but when, late in the spring, the 
news came to him at Gordium of Memnon’s 
death, he recognized, with his quick power of 
summarizing a situation, that no central per- 
sonal force was left to give coherence to the 
elements opposed to him, and so he took his 
risk and turned eastward, determined to win 
what further recognition he was to receive 
at home by quick and decided success in the 
far outer world. 

The various movements of the Persian 
fleet which began in midsummer and were 
continued throughout the autumn we have 
referred to incidentally in the foregoing, but 
it is well to summarize them here, so far as the 
scattered references of the historians, made 
without much suggestion of chronology, per- 
mitit tobedone. Thesiege of Mitylenein Les- 
bos, continued after Memnon’s death (Febru- 
ary, 333), resulted in the capture of the city, 
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and Tenedos, an island off the entrance to the 
Hellespont, soon after submitted to superior 
force. There was no land force codperating 
with the Persians, and so their field of action 
was limited to the islands, except that here 
and there a descent upon some coast town 
served their purpose for foraging, plunder, 
and destruction. Nowhere, however, did they 
gain, or apparently seek to gain, a foothold 
onthe mainland. An expedition of ten ships 
under Datames’s command, which during the 
summer had slipped across the sea and an- 
chored by Siphnos, as if to test the temper 
of the Greeks and give some chance encour- 
agement to the anti-Macedonian elements in 
the coast cities, or perhaps enter into deal- 
ings with the Spartans, who through itall had 
remained open opponents of the league with 
Macedon, had come to grief, and eight of the 
ships had been captured by a Macedonian 
squadron organized at Eubeea, to the north. 
Hegelochus was by thistime getting together 
a Macedonian fleet in the Hellespont, and 
when a portion of the Persian fleet ventured 
to extend its operations in this direction it 
was driven back. The Macedonians could 
not afford to have the main route cut that 
led from Macedonia into Asia. In the early 
autumn Hegelochus and his fleet grew bolder, 
and venturing out of the Hellespont, recap- 
tured Tenedos; but when, in their assurance, 
they assumed so much control of the water- 
way as to lay embargo on Athenian freight- 
ers that brought the precious cargoes of 
grain down from the Black Sea, they drew 
forth a storm of resentment from Athens 
that for the moment menaced outright war. 
It had been already voted to send a hun- 
dred ships to defend Athenian interests in the 
Hellespont, and a rupture that would have 
cost the Macedonian interests sore and given 
the Persian fleet its perfect opportunity 
was all but completed, when diplomacy an: 
worldly wisdom prevailed, and Hegelochus 
released the ships in question. How near at 
hand the materials for an explosion lay, this 
incident, coupled with minor indications af- 
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forded by stray allusions in anecdotes and 
speeches of the time, amply suggests. These 
were the days when Aéschines and his par- 
tizans of Macedonian sympathizers were 
“jollied” about their long faces and their 
gloom as theystrolled among the gossipers of 
barber-shopsand market-place, and when men 
of the other persuasion felt fine and fit, and 
looked at one another with mysterious, know- 
ing looks; for had they not got the straight 
tip from their leader, the grave and reverend 
Demosthenes, who always had “inside ” news 
and knew it as it was, and now had letters 
to show, that told how Darius was on his 
way from Babylon with a force so mighty 
that Alexander’s little band of marauders 
would be trampled out of sight under the 
horses’ hoofs? And the “water-drinker” 
himself had relaxed somewhat from his owl- 
like seriousness, and had taken on a buoyant, 
jaunty air, yes, even joined a bit in the jests 
of the market-place at Auschines’s expense. 

In the midst of it all news came that a 
hundred ships of the Persians had crossed the 
sea and lay in the harbor of Siphnos, ninety 
miles to the south, ready to take advantage 
of the expected event. Agis, the wily old 
Spartan king, sailed over to them with a 
single trireme, and laid before them, like 
many a Spartan king before him, a plan for 
saving Greece, themselves, and sundry other 
things, by giving him much gold and many 
ships. Noonemaysay in what theconference 
might have ended, for while it still was pend- 
ing came hurrying across the seas the grim 
’ tidings from the field of Issus. Instantly the 
whole scene changed. Complicity with Per- 
sian interests lost all charm. The Athenians 
might well deem themselves fortunate that 
they had gone no further toward the brink 
of revolt. For the Persians it was only a 
question whether they could save what they 
now had, and Pharnabazus, taking with him 
fifteen hundred mercenaries, hastened back 
with ten ships to head off a possible revolt 
at Chios. The rest of the fleet soon followed, 
distributing itself among various stations on 
the coast of Asia Minor, — Agis, of whom and 
of whose mischief-making we shall hear 
more later on, going with it,—then with the 
spring it began to melt away. The Cyprians 

and Phenicians belonging in the fleet could 
’ not be retained after Alexander’s advance 
down the Syrian coast once began directly to 
threaten their own homes. Thus step by step 
Alexander was winning the ASgean by fight- 
ing his way on land around its coasts. 

On the night of the battle of Issus, Alex- 
ander, returning from the pursuit, found the 
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luxurious camp of Darius awaiting him, and 
in the Shah’s tent he dined and made ready 
to pass the night. The booty left behind was 
far less than it would have been, had not the 
marchover the mountains caused the Persians 
to discard much of their paraphernalia. All 
the grandees except the Shah had sent their 
harems to Damascus, where also a vast mass 
of treasure had been collected, together with 
the heavy baggage. Still there was left 
enough of the luxurious appointments of the 
camp to dazzle the eyes of Macedonians and 
Greeks, and three thousand talents of gold, 
found with the rest, was not the least ac- 
ceptable surprise. 

Plutarch tells this story: “Here when 
Alexander beheld the basins and water-pots 
and bath-tubs and ointment-flasks, all of gold, 
wondrously wrought, and smelled the divine 
odors with which myrrh and spices filled the 
room, and from thence passe into a pavilion 
marvelous for its height and breadth and for 
the magnificence of its couches and tables and 
the feast that was spread, he turned to his 
companions, and said: ‘ Well, this, I take it, is 
royalty.’” Darius, too, in his haste, had left 
behind in his camp wife, mother, and chil- 
dren. The various stories of Alexander’s 
treatment of them, as told in the different 
ancient accounts, are all of one tenor, differ- 
ent as they may be in detail. The considera- 
tion shown the women and the self-restraint 
exhibited by the young soldier were novel 
things in those days, but they were sure 
marks of a nobility which all contemporary 
opinion united in recognizing. 

The simplest account is that given by 
Arrian, as embodying the statements of his 
highest orthodox authorities, Ptolemy and 
Aristobulus: “Some of the biographers of 
Alexander say that on the very night when 
he returned from the pursuit, after entering 
Darius’s tent, which had been apportioned to 
his use, he heard the wailing of women and 
other like noise not far from the tent. On 
inquiring who the women were, and how they 
happened to be in a tent so near, he received 
the following answer: ‘King, the mother 
and the wife and the children of Darius, 
since it was told them that thou hast the 
bow of Darius and the royal mantle, and that 
the shield of Darius has been brought back, 
are lamenting him as slain.’ When Alex- 
ander heard this, he sent Leonnatus, one of 
the companions, with a message to them: 
‘ Darius is living; in his flight he left-in his 
chariot his arms and his mantle: this is all 
that Alexander has.’ Leonnatus entered the 
tent and told them the message about Da- 
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rius, and added that Alexander would allow 
them to retain the retinue becoming their 
rank, and other forms of state, as well as the 
title of queens; for not out of personal enmity 
had he made the war against Darius, but he 
had conducted it in a regular manner for the 
empire of Asia. These are the statements 
of Ptolemy and Aristobulus.” Plutarch 
gives essentially the same account, with his 
usual moralizing embellishments, subsidiary 
to which the following is added: “ Neverthe- 
less, Darius’s wife is said to have been far 
the most beautiful of all princesses, just as 
Darius himself among men was the hand- 
somest and tallest; and the two daughters 
were worthy of their parents. But Alexan- 
der, as it seems, esteeming it more kingly to 
govern himself than to conquer his enemies, 
neither touched these women, nor indeed had 
intercourse with any other woman before 
marriage, except with Barsine, Memnon’s 
widow, who was taken prisoner at Damascus.” 

Arrian adds with some hesitation another 
story, which with greater profusion of details 
is also told by Diodorus and is referred to by 
Curtius Rufus and Justinus. This represents 
Alexander as having visited the tent of the 
women on the following day, in company with 
Hephestion, and given them personal assur- 
ance of his protection. Diodorus goes so far 
as to give his professions the somewhat ag- 
gressive form of a promise to see the queen’s 
daughters better married than if Darius 
had attended to it himself. Darius’s little 
son, only six years old, he is said to have 
noticed; he kissed him and gave him the 
time-honored assurance that he was a fine 
boy. But Arrian’s doubt about all this seems 
well founded. Plutarch quotes from a letter 
of Alexander to Parmenion, written later, in 
which he says that he had “not so much as 
seen or desired to see the wife of Darius, no, 
nor suffered any one to speak of her beauty 
in his presence.” Hansen’s, and even more 
particularly Pridik’s, careful examination ! 
into the authenticity of these frequent cita- 
tions from letters of Alexander has tended 
to give them enhanced authority, and the 
fact that it is not until later in Alexander’s 
career that Hephestion appears as his inti- 
mate serves to confirm Plutarch’s quotation 
by throwing suspicion on the story of the 
visit to the tent. 

The day after the battle was devoted 
to burying the dead with full honors of 
war. The loss Diodorus gives as 450 killed; 
Curtius Rufus, 452 killed and 504 wounded; 

1 Hansen, R., “Philologus,” xxxix, 295; Pridik, E., 
“De Alexandri Magni epistularum commercio” (18938). 
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Justinus, 280 killed. Arrian tells only that in 
the struggle between the Macedonian pha- 
lanx and the Greek mercenaries opposed to 
them in the Persian line 150 Macedonians 
fell. This lends confirmation to the figures 
given by Diodorus. The number of wounded, 
504, as it stands in the present text of Cur- 
tius, appears small, and a slight correction 
would enable us to read, as the editor He- 
dicke has done, “4500.” This figure is in 
itself more reasonable, but the next sen- 
tence of Curtius is discouraging: “At so 
small expense was a mighty victory won.” 
Ancient statistics regarding the number 
wounded in battle are rarely given, and must, 
in the nature of the case, be incomplete and 
unreliable, as there was no regularly organ- 
ized hospital service. The ratio of wounded 
to killed in modern battles General Dodge 
gives as about seven to one, and the ratio in 
ancient battles he believes to have been con- 
siderably higher, perhaps ten to one. Though 
this is, by reason of the weapons used, inher- 
ently probable, it must be confessed that the 
scanty data we have are indecisive. Thus, 
during the night sortie at Halicarnassus, the 
Macedonians lost 16 killed and 300 wounded; 
in the siege of Sangala, 100 killed and 1200 
wounded. In both cases, however, the con- 
ditions were probably abnormal. In the bat- 
tle of Paretacene, on the other hand, Eume- 
nes lost, according to Diodorus, 540 killed and 
900 wounded, while Antigonus, who was de- 
feated, lost nearly as many killed as wounded. 

In respect to the number killed, the loss 
of the defeated army was, in ancient battles, 
out of all proportion to the victors’ loss, on 
account of the massacre which followed the 
unprotected retreat. At Granicus, Alexander 
lost 115 killed in an army of 35,000, while the 
Persian cavalry of 20,000 lost 1000 men, and 
the division of Greek mercenaries, 20,000 in 
number, was entirely scattered and destroyed. 
At Arbela, Alexander, from an army of from 
45,000 to 50,000 men, lost from300 to 500 killed, 
while the loss of the Persians was so enor- 
mous as to leave room only for the wildest 
estimates. Curtius sets it at 40,000, Diodorus 
at 90,000, and Arrian reports a hearsay es- 
timate of 300,000! Their army numbered, by 
concurrent testimony of Arrianand Diodorus, 
about 1,000,000. Of the 600,000 Persians en- 
gaged at Issus 100,000 were slain, against 450 
of the 40,000 or 50,000 Macedonians. In the 
battle of Megalopolis, two years later (331), 
the defeated Spartans and their allies lost 
5300 of their 22,000 men, while the victorious 
40,000 Macedonians lost only 1000(Curtius). A 
loss of one man in four, such as the Spartans 
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theresuffered, is a terribleratio, but one to be 
expected among Spartans, if defeated. At 
Leuctra they lost from four battalions, num- 
bering about 2400 men, 1000 killed, and of 700 
Spartiate—t.e., genuine Spartan citizens— 
400 were killed. So at Lecheum they lost 
250 out of 600. While ancient battles, there- 
fore, contrast a loss of from one to two and a 
half per cent. among the victors with one of, 
say, from ten to twenty-five per cent. among 
the conquered, modern battles with their com- 
' pleter organization show a much closer rela- 
tion of loss. Thus, forinstance,at Gettysburg, 
the Union army numbered about 93,500 men, 
of whom about 89,000 actively participated 
in the fighting. The Confederate force was 
about 70,000. The former lost 3072 killed, 
14,497 wounded, 5434 missing; the latter, 2592 
killed, 12,709 wounded, 5150 missing, making 
the proportion of killed for the Union forces 
three and five tenths per cent., for the Con- 
federates three and seven tenths per cent. 
At Waterloo the French and the Allies each 
lost about five per cent. in killed. y 

Among the dead, after the battle of Issus, 
was Ptolemy, son of Seleucus, commander 
of one of the infantry divisions. Alexander 
himself had been slightly wounded in the leg. 
He was, nevertheless, able, the day after the 
battle, to pay his visits of sympathy to the 
wounded, and of congratulation to the vic- 
torious camps of his troops. Gifts of money 
were distributed among those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in battle, the dead 
received heroes’ burial, and as monuments 
to their sacrifice and memorials of victory 
altars were erected on the river-bank to 
Zeus, to Hercules, and to Athena. // 

Without attempting to pursue Darius, 
Alexander adhered to his original plan of 
campaign and kept to the coast, for the 
A£gean was still controlled by the Persian 
fleet. He sent Parmenion, however, with the 
Thessalian cavalry and other troops, around 
behind the mountains to occupy Damascus, 
two hundred and fifty miles to the south, and 
seize the royal treasure deposited there. His 
own march led him first to Marathus, on the 
coast opposite Cyprus. 

While Alexander was here, Darius sent 
ambassadors to him, asking for the return 
of his wife, his mother, and his children, 
and offering him his friendship and an alli- 
ance. He reminded him of the friendship 
which had existed between the two coun- 
tries under Philip and Artaxerxes, and of 
the way in which that friendship had been 
gratuitously broken by Philip after Arta- 
Xerxes’s death, and how now without any rea- 
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son Alexander had entered his domain with 
an army and wrought much damage to his 
people, stating that his own appearance in 
the field against him had been merely in de- 
fense of his country and for the preservation 
of the empire of his fathers. 

Without making oral answer, Alexander 
sent the following letter, the authenticity of 
which there is no good ground for calling in 
question: “ Your forefathers came into Mace- 
donia and other parts of Greece, and did us 
harm, without any previous injury from us. 
Now I, having been appointed leader of the 
Greeks and having a mind to punish the 
Persians, have crossed over into Asia, after 
hostilities had been commenced by your peo- 
ple. For you and yours sent aid to the Pe- 
rinthians [on the Sea of Marmora], who were 
dealing unjustly with my father, and Ochus 
sent an army into Thrace, which was under 
our sway. My father was killed by conspira- 
tors whom your people instigated, as you 
yourselves have boasted to everybody in 
your letters; and after you, Darius, had slain 
Arses with Bagoas’s help, and wickedly and 
in defiance of all Persian law seized the 
throne, yes, and wronged your subjects, you 
go on to send unfriendly letters about me to 
the Greeks, urging them to make war upon 
me, and send money to the Spartans and to 
other Greeks as well, though none of them 
took it, except the Spartans. Then, as your 
agents had corrupted my friends, and were 
trying to disrupt the peace which I had se- 
cured for the Greeks, I took the field against 
you—you who had begun the hostilities. 
Now that I have conquered in battle, first 
your generals and satraps, then you and your 
army, and am by gift of the gods in posses- 
sion of your country, I am giving protection 
to those of your men who escaped from the 
battle and have taken refuge with me, and 
they of their own accord stay with me and 
have joined my army. As, therefore, I am 
lord of all Asia, come to me; but if you are 
afraid you may be harshly treated in case 
you come, send some of your friends to re- 
ceive pledges of safety from me. Come to 
me, then, and ask for your mother and your 
wife and your children, and anything else 
you will. You shall have it. Nothing shall 
be denied you that is just. And for the fu- 
ture, whenever you send, send to me as the 
King of Asia, and do not address me as an 
equal; but if you have need of aught, speak 
to me as one who is lord of all your posses- 
sions. Otherwise I shall conduct myself to- 
ward you as an evil-doer. But if you dispute 
my right to the kingdom, stay and fight on 
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for it; do not play the runaway, for I shall 
march against you, wherever you may be.” 

While at Marathus he learned of the suc- 
cess of Parmenion’s mission to Damascus. 
He had taken the city and overhauled the 
fugitive Persians under Kophen, who were 
carrying off the’ baggage and treasure of 
Darius. Curtius Rufus reports that there 
were captured 2600 talents in coined money, 
500 talents of silver, 30,000 men, 7000 beasts 
of burden, besides masses of valuables and 
fair women without number. Athenzus 
quotes from a letter of Parmenion to Alex- 
ander on the occasion: “I found flute-girls of 
the king, three hundred twenty and nine; men 
who plait crowns, six and forty; cooks, two 
hundred seventy and seven; boilers of pots, 
twenty and nine; makers of cheese, thirteen; 
mixers of drinks, seventeen; strainers of 
wine, seventy; makers of perfumes, forty.” 
This serves as an expression of the wonder- 
ment which filled the eyes of the victors. 

From Marathus the army proceeded to 
Byblus and Sidon, which gladly surrendered, 
in hatred of the Persian. Their hereditary 
kings, in accordance with Alexander’s prin- 
ciple of local government for cities, were left 
in power. At Tyre a determined resistance 
was met. At first the city offered to sur- 
render, but when Alexander expressed his 
desire to enter the city in order that he 
might worship in the temple of Hercules 
(Melkart), whom he claimed as ancestor, the 
answer was returned that the city would obey 
any other command of Alexander, but would 
admit within its walls neither Macedonian 
nor Persian. It was the pride of the city, 
and one that its position had made it possi- 
ble to assert, that it had never admitted 
foreign troops at its gates. 

Twice for long periods (701-697 and 671- 
662) the Assyrians had beset the city in vain, 
and a century later Nebuchadnezzar the 
Babylonian had for thirteen years (585-573) 
maintained a fruitless siege. Securely placed 
on a rocky island a little over two miles in 
circuit and less than half a mile from the 
mainland, it had, from the earliest dawn of 
history down to the time when Greek en- 
ergy in the seventh century asserted its right, 
controlled the trade of the Mediterranean. 
When in the twelfth and eleventh centuries 
the first Greek settlers came to the Asiatic 
coast and to Cyprus, it was with Phenician 
traders who had been there at least three 
centuries before them that they came in 
competition, and it was from them that they 
learned trade, seamanship, arts, and even 
the art of writing. Greek competition in 
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the ASgean drove them out into the wider 
field of the Mediterranean. Sicily, southern 
Spain (Tarshish), and the northern coasts of 
Africa became their markets. Their roam- 
ings marked the wanderings of their national 
god Melkart (Hercules), and at Cadiz (Gades) 
were the “ Pillars of Hercules.” Utica, Lep- 
tis, and Carthage, in Africa, were their col- 
onies. Throughout all the period of the 
Phenician bloom, from 1200 to 700, Tyre was 
the Phenician metropolis. Sidon, though 
the older city, played the second réle. All 
the commodities of the world tributary to the 
Mediterranean passed in those days through 
the hands of the Tyrian traders as distribut- 
ing agents. 

Though writing in the days of Tyre’s 
decline, the Hebrew prophet Ezekiel (536 
B. C.), who, like the other Hebrew pro- 
phets, forgetting the old-time friendship be- 
tween Solomon and Hiram, King of Tyre 
(969-936), now looks upon Tyre, the world’s 
Vanity Fair, with all the aversion that the 
man of the prairie can in this day spend on 
the bankers of Wall street, tells in his curse 
the story of its greatness: “O thou that 
dwellest at the entry of the sea, which art 
the merchant of the peoples unto many isles, 
thus saith the Lord God: Thou, O Tyre, hast 
said, I am perfect in beauty. Thy borders 
are in the heart of the seas, thy builders 
have perfected thy beauty. They have made 
all thy planks of fir-trees from Senir: they 
have taken cedars from Lebanon to make a 
mast for thee. Of the oaks of Bashan have 
they made thine oars; they have made thy 
benches of ivory inlaid in boxwood, from the 
isles of Kittim [Kition in Cyprus]. Of fine 
linen with broidered work from Egypt was 
thy sail, that it might be to thee for an en- 
sign; blueand purple from the islesof Elishah 
[coast of northern Africa] was thine awning. 
The inhabitants of Zidon and Arvad [Sidon 
and Aradus] were thy rowers: thy wise 
men, O Tyre, were in thee, they were thy 
pilots. .. . Tarshish [Spain] was thy mer- 
chant by reason of the multitude of all kinds 
of riches; with silver, iron, tin, and lead, they 
traded for thy wares. Javan [Ionia, Greece], 
Tubal, and Meshech [modern Armenia], 
they were thy traffickers: they traded the 
persons of men and vessels of brass for thy 
merchandise. ... And in their wailing 
they shall take up a lamentation for thee, 
and lament over thee, saying, Who is there 
like Tyre, like her that is brought to silence 
in the midst of the sea?” This twenty-sev- 
enth chapter of Ezekiel, from which we cite, 
contains among all the records of the past 
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the fullest and most accurate account of the 
trade and the trade relations of the famous 
city. Itwas written during Nebuchadnezzar’s 
siege of Tyre, and while Ezekiel was a captive 
at Babylon. The doom which the prophet 
saw impending over the city was fulfilled, 
not through the hosts of Nebuchadnezzar, but 
by the arms of Alexander, and more yet by 
the city which he built to be its rival and suc- 
cessor, Alexandria in Egypt. Though Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s siege had not resulted in the 
capitulation of Tyre, a compromise had been 
made by which the city retained its entire 
autonomy while recognizing the supremacy 
of Babylon. Thus the nominal relation of 
vassal to the Babylonian empire, continuing 
after that empire passed into the hands of 
the Persians, had made the fleets of Tyre and 
of the other Phenician coast cities a main 
dependence of the Persians in asserting their 
Mediterranean influence. The relation had 
been, on the other hand, of great advantage 
to the trade of Phenicia, particularly of Tyre, 
which during recent years, and especially 
since the downfall of the Athenian maritime 
empire, had stood in trade as mediator be- 
tween the great domain of Persia behind it 
and the open Mediterranean before it. 

Alexander’s theory of his campaign came 
here to the test. To attempt the capture of 
Tyre seemed, in the light of historical ex- 
perience, quixotic. To leave it behind un- 
touched meant to leave the Persian fleet its 
best rendezvous and, in the Phenician ships, 
its central strength. The capture of Tyre 
would disable the Persian fleet, throw Cyprus 
into Alexander’s hands, and make the occu- 
pation of Egypt an easy sequel. The Medi- 
- terranean would then be Macedonian, and 
the hope of sedition represented in Greece 
by Sparta would lose its last support. Secure 
thus in the rear, the army could then turn 
with confidence to its final work, strike into 
the heart of the continent, and march to- 
ward Babylon. It was determined, there- 
fore, cost what it might, to take this city by 
force. 

The time was now January (332). The 
siege lasted until August. Of the ten brief 
years which Alexander had allotted him for 
his conquests in Asia, more than half of one 
was thus devoted to the capture of a single 
city. Ifit had meant the city alone, it would 
not have, been worth while, but the result 
proved the wisdom of his general plan, and 
brought the reward to his patience and thor- 
oughness. 

The island upon which the city was built 
was separated from the mainland by a chan- 
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nel about twenty-five hundred feet wide, 
near the shore shallow and swampy, but over 
by the city reaching a depth of eighteen 
feet. Being without ships, Alexander pro- 
ceeded to build a dam, or mole, across the 
channel by driving piles and filling in with 
earth and stones. Diodorus claims to know 
that the mole was given a width of two 
hundred feet. It remains to this day, broad- 
ened out by the silt of the sea into the isth- 
mus that joins the little modern city of 
Tyr to the mainland. The story goes that 
the king himself carried and threw in the 
first basketful of earth; then amid shouts of 
enthusiasm the Macedonians, men and offi- 
cers, laid hand to the work. The abandoned 
houses of old Tyre, situated on the mainland 
opposite the island, provided a convenient 
quarry, and the hills of Lebanon, hard by, 
furnished timber for the piles and the siege 
machinery. At first the work went on well, 
until it came into deep water and closer 
under the walls of the city, and so within 
range of its artillery. 

The ships of the Tyrians, too, had now 
become a factor. Manned with archers and 
slingers, they swarmed about the head of the 
pier, driving the laborers from their work. 
Battle took the place of building. The work 
went slow. Barricades were built to shelter 
the workmen. Great towers, filled in all their 
stories with catapults and mechanical bows, 
and protected against missile and torch by 
thick layers of hide, were set to hold the 
ships at bay; but against these the fertile 
devices of the Tyrian seaman found resource. 
A monster scow, which had served as a trans- 
port for horses, was fitted out as a fire-ship. 
It was filled with the dry twigs pruned from 
the vines and with fagots of pitch, and its 
bow, boarded up high, was loaded with 
bundles of straw and shavings and fagots 
mingled with masses of brimstone and pitch. 
Two derrick-like masts mounted on the bow 
carried long yards upon which hung caldrons 
filled with oil and molten pitch. Then load- 
ing the stern heavily down with ballast so as 
to throw the bow high out of water, they 
pushed it in before the favoring west wind 
by vessels made fast to the after-sides, and 
running it well up on to the mole, set fire 
to its load, swung the yards out forward, 
emptied the caldrons upon towers and 
stockade, and made off in boats or by swim- 
ming as best they could. The Macedonians 
who essayed to check the flames were a help- 
less target, for the fire poured in upon them 
from the ships that hung about the pier. In 
an hour the whole work of weeks and months 
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was undone. Towers and stockade were 
destroyed, the head of the pier dismantled 
and scattered, and the hope of the builders 
dismayed. But Alexander’s energy was un- 
daunted. He saw only the need for larger 
and more determined effort. First of all, he 
planned to lay a wider mole capable of sup- 
porting larger works of defense, but without 
the aid of a fleet he saw that even this was 
vain. So leaving his engineers to begin the 
larger work and rebuild the towers, he has- 
tened off with a body of guards to see what 
could be done at Sidon toward collecting a 
fleet. 

Fortune favored him. Spring was just 
opening, and the Phenician ships that had 
been with the Persian fleet in the ASgean 
were beginning to desert, and taking advan- 
tage of the weather, were finding their way 
back home. Issus was beginning to bear its 
fruit on the sea. First came to Alexander’s 
standard the ships of Aradus and Byblus and 
Sidon, cities that had long before opened 
their doors to the conqueror. Then came 
ten from Rhodes, three from Sole and Mal- 
lus, Cilician towns, and ten from Lycia; but 
best of all came sailing into the port of 
Sidon a little later one hundred and twenty 
ships with which the kings of Cyprus ex- 
pressed their anxiety to get upon the win- 
ning side. “Unto him that hath shall be 
given,” and Alexander found himself now 
suddenly possessed of a superb fleet from two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty strong. 
From this time on the siege of Tyre became 
a different undertaking. Heretofore Alex- 
ander could approach it only by land, and 
even that he had to make. Now he could 
outmatch Tyre in ships and could blockade 
it, chief city of ships as it. was. 

While the ships and the engines of war 
were being prepared for the new campaign, 
Alexander utilized the time for a ten days’ 
raid through the mountains of Antilibanus, 
which lay between Sidon and Damascus, and 
which, stretching for eighty miles in a line 
parallel to the Lebanon range from Mount 
Hermon, source of the river Jordan at the 
south, commanded the highways leading 
from Ceele-Syria to the sea. The Iturzan 
tribes who inhabited the region, and who, 
under the name of Druses, have maintained 
a distinct existence down to the present day, 
readily submitted to the Macedonian sway, 
and assured it thus a widened hem of con- 
quered coast. Minor enterprises like this of 
Alexander snow not only how unremitting 
was his zeal, but how methodically thorough 
his conquests were. Ina picture of the whole 
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the brilliancy of hazard and hap yields hom- 
age to a central scheme on which the genius 
of plan and forethought has set its stamp. 
On his return to Sidon a welcome surprise 
awaited him. Cleander, who more than a 
year before had been sent off to the Pelopon- 
nesus to enlist mercenaries, had arrived with 
four thousand soldiers, a timely reinforce- 
ment for the little army of invasion. 

The day on which Alexander set forth 
from Sidon with his newly acquired fiecet 
marked for him a new era in warfare. Thus 
far he had reached in conquest only what 
his footing on the solid land allowed; now he 
stood upon the seas as well. A few hours’ 
sail brought the fleet off the northern har- 
bor of Tyre. There it halted, drawn up in 
full array, challenging to battle. The Tyr- 
ians had been preparing to meet it, but 
when from the battlements they counted 
the number of the ships, they saw, to their 
surprise and dismay, for they had not reck- 
oned on the accession of the Cyprian ships, 
that they were outmatched. Then it be- 
came for them merely a matter of defend- 
ing their harbor, and they hastened to block 
the mouth with triremes set closely side to 
side and facing the sea. Three of these that 
protruded beyond the rest were rammed and 
sunk in the onset of Alexander’s ships, but 
that was all. The newcomers now withdrew 
to moorings along the shore of the mainland 
on each side of the mole. Tyre had two 
harbors, two almost circular pools with nar- 
row entrances, one at the north called the 
Sidonian harbor, the other at the south 
called the Egyptian. The Cyprian ships of 
Alexander were moored now by the shore to 
the north of the mole to watch the northern 
harbor, and the rest of the fleet to the south 
to guard the other. 

Meantime the preparations for the siege 
were pressed forward with renewed vigor 
and on a vastly greater scale. Mechanicians 
and engineers had been summoned from 
all Phenicia and Cyprus; great engines of 
war of every description and device were in 
construction; the mole was widening and 
pushing up closer and closer toward the city 
walls. Under protection of the fleet the 
workmen were safe from attack by sea, and 
the work throve. Already they were com- 
ing almost under the shadow of the massive 
eastern wall; its battlements lifted them- 
selves in dizzy height one hundred and fifty 
feet above the water’s edge; above these rose 
the mighty towers. The walls were of hewn 
stone set in cement. Thousands of armed 
men swarmed the top and manned the 
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towers. Engines of war, the crude artillery 
of the time, were set to hurl their missiles 
of death—great stones, iron-shod shafts, 
balls of fire—down upon the workmen and 
their works. Now the besiegers began to 
ply the rams, great, metal-weighted beams 
that swung out-across the water-gap and 
thudded against the solid masonry. Every 
day the battle drew closer its lines. Not only 
from the head of the pier were the siege- 
engines brought against the beleaguered 
town; great scows and transport-boats were 
used as floating foundations for siege-towers 
and -engines. These the Macedonians tried 
to push close to shore under the walls, but 
great boulders pitched down from the walls 
blocked the channel and forbade approach. 
Ships with wrecking apparatus, lifts, and der- 
ricks were sent to remove them, but Tyrian 
triremes, covered with leather screens to 
protect their men from missiles, slipped in 
and cut the cables, leaving the ships to drift 
away before the wind. Then the Macedo- 
nians set a line of like leather-armored ships 
as a barrier before those that were clearing 
the channel, but still the Tyrians found a 
way. Divers swam under the barricade of 


ships and cut the cables. Then chains of 


iron were used instead of cables, and slowly 
the work went on. One by one the boulders 
were lifted with cranes and discharged into 
the deeper water, and finally an anchorage 
was cleared close under the walls. At a 
dozen places now instead of one the wall was 
beset. Every day the zeal of battle grew, 
every day the hope of the beleaguered sank. 
In vain they strained their eyes each morn- 
ing to see against the western horizon the 
sails of the promised Carthaginian fleet of 
rescue. At last came only one ship bringing 
the thirty commissioners who were to offer 
the annual sacrifice in Melkart’s temple and 
pay the honors due the mother-city—vain 
honors now, when help was needed. But 
Carthage had her excuse: her hands were 
full at home. She was beginning to feel the 
competition of Sicilian Syracuse, which two 
decades later was to become a peril. 

As thus one by one every hope and device 
failed before the persistent energy of the 
besieger, the Tyrians determined in last re- 
sort to try issue with the fleet. Their ships, 
divided between the two harbors at extreme 
ends of the city, could not be massed for 
united action, neither could they, except at 
great disadvantage, venture out through 
the narrow mouth of either harbor. They 
awaited, therefore, an opportunity when the 
enemy were off their guard. One noonday, 
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when the Cyprian ships that guarded the 
northern harbor were moored over by the 
mainland northeast of the city, and many 
of the sailors had gone ashore in quest 
of water and provisions, and off to the 
south of the mole, as men could see from 
the city wall, Alexander had retired to his 
tent, no doubt to enjoy his siesta, it seemed 
clear that the Tyrians’ chance had come. 
Thirteen of the best ships,—three quin- 
queremes, three quadriremes, seven tri- 
remes, —manned with the pick of the oarsmen 
and the best-armed fighting men, lay ready 
at the harbor’s mouth. Smoothly, silently, 
without boatswain’s pipe, they glided out in 
long single file straight to the north. Not 
till they had swung about toward the east in 
battle front, and, scarcely more than half a 
mile distant from the Cyprian ships, broke 
the silence with creak and splash of hurrying 
oars, and shriek of the pipes, and shouts of the 
men who cheered the rowers on, did the men 
by the shore take the alarm. Five minutes, 
and they were there. At the first onset the Ty- 
rians bored through the great five-banked gal- 
ley of Pnytagoras, King of Cyprian Salamis, 
and sank Androcles’s ship and that of Pasi- 
crates of Curium. Others were driven ashore 
against the rocks. Some of the one hundred 
and twenty ships were entirely empty of men. 
The Tyrians scurried over the sides of their 
ships to slash and batter and scuttle their 
helpless prey. The work of destruction went 
merrily on. But quickly the sailors who were 
left with the fleet rallied to hold them in 
check; others came hurrying back from the 
land, and help, too, was already coming —the 
fleet on the south. Alexander, after retiring 
to his tent, had not, it seems, remained there 
long, but for some reason, and contrary to 
his wont, had returned to the ships by the 
shore. When the alarm was given he was 
ready to act. With a few quinqueremes and 
five triremes he immediately pushed out upon 
the sea, ordering others to follow as fast as 
they could be manned. The mole intervened 
between him and the scene of action. So 
he sailed out to the west to make the circuit 
of the city, determined at the least to cut off 
the retreat of the enemy. He had about two 
and a half miles to go before reaching the 
mouth of the northern harbor. In twenty 
minutes he could do it. The Tyrians, who 
crowded the battlements of the city walls to 
behold the spectacle, saw the movement of 
Alexander’s ships and appreciated its pur- 
pose. They saw, what they had not expected, 
that Alexander was in person present. Exu!- 
tation turned to dismay. Hundreds of voices 
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were raised to warn the Tyrian ships of their 
danger and call them to return, and “as 
their shouts could not be heard for the din 
of those engaged in the fight, by various 
signs and signals, first this, then that, they 
urged them to come back” (Arrian). Too 
late the men saw their danger. They hurried 
back toward the harbor, but Alexander 
caught them off the entrance. Many of the 
ships were shattered or sunk by. ramming; 
their crews jumped overboard, and most of 
the men escaped by swimming ashore. A 
few of the ships 
slipped by into 
the harbor, 
but one quin- 
quereme and 
one quadrireme 
were captured 
outright in the 
very mouth of 
the harbor. All 
of this hap- 
pened within 
an hour, inside 
a petty area 
scarcely two 
miles wide, and 
immediately under the eyes of besieged and 
besiegers; but it was the last dying strug- 
gle of the Phenico-Persian power in the 
Mediterranean, and it was Alexander’s only 
sea-fight. He made on land his conquest of 
the sea. 

With nothing longer to fear from the 
Tyrian fleet, the besiegers now more boldly 
than ever pushed their attack upon the walls. 
The engines on the end of the mole still 
made poor headway against the massive walls 
which there confronted them; the walls at 
the northeastern corner proved equally in- 
vulnerable against the transport-engines 
concentrated there: but a weak spot was 
found one day in the southern wall hard by 
the “ Egyptian harbor,” a narrow breach was 
opened, and an attack was made by astorming- 
party, only, however, to be sharply repulsed. 
The breach had not been wide enough; the 
attack had been made on too small a scale. 
The Tyrians hurried to cover the breach 
from within, but the vulnerable spot had 
been found, and Alexander awaited only the 
opportunity of fair weather and a quiet sea 
to renew the onslaught, and this time to sup- 
port it by a general attack at every availa- 
ble point in the circuit of the wall. 

On the third day the opportunity came. 
The main attack was directed against the 
southern wall. Here the engines soon tore 
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and raked a wide, yawning gap. The moment 
their work was complete two great ships 
crowded with armed men pushed their way 
in to displace the engine-transports. In one 
was Alexander himself and the light guards 
called the hypaspists, whom Admetus com- 
manded; in the other were picked men from 
the phalanx. Long bridges like gang-planks 
were thrown across from the decks to the 
debris of the ruined wall. In an instant they 
swarmed with hurrying men. Admetus was 
the first to reach the wall, and, transfixed 
with a spear, the first to die. Sharp and 
bitter was the struggle. From a handful 
the intruders grew to scores and hundreds. 
They fought to avenge their slain captain, 
and the presence of their king inspired them. 
The Tyrians fought for the last hope of their 
homes. Never before had foeman set his foot 
on the island soil of Tyre. Step by step the 
besiegers won their way. Some scrambled 
up the ruin and gained the battlements of 
the wall at the right; others followed, and 
with them Alexander, at the head, pushed 
on along the rampart platform toward the 
north, till, reaching the palace, which con- 
municated with the wall, they found a way 
down by its stairways into the heart of the 
city. 

Meanwhile the city had been attacked on 
every side. Vessels equipped with artillery 
and filled with bowmen and slingers had 
sailed up to close range under the walls, and 
poured their fire in upon the defenders of the 
walls, distracting their attention and divid- 
ing the defense. Simultaneously also the 
entrance of both harbors had been forced by 
the fleets, and the Tyrian ships shattered, 
scuttled, driven ashore. From the northern 
harbor, where the defense was weaker, the 
approaches to the city had been captured, 
and here a force of soldiery entered to join 
those now pouring out through the palace 
doors into the narrow alleys of the town. 

The Tyrians, who had now forsaken the 
wall, rallied for their last stand before the 
shrine of Agenor, and here the battle re- 
solved itself into massacre. The rest of the 
story may follow in Arrian’s own woris: 
“The main body of the Tyrians deserted the 
wall when they saw it in the enemy’s hands, 
but rallied opposite what is known as the 
Agenor shrine, and there faced the Mace- 
donians. Against these Alexander advanced 
with his hypaspists, slew those who fought 
there, and pursued those who fled. Great 
was the slaughter also wrought by those 
who had already entered the city from the 
harbor, as well as by the detachment under 
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Coenus’s command; for the Macedonians 
spared nothing in their wrath, being angry 
at the length of the siege, and particularly 
because the Tyrians, having captured some 
of their men on the way from Sidon, had 
taken them up on the top of the wall where 
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expected. This is evident from an anecdote 
of Plutarch’s: “One day when Alexander, 
with a view to resting the great body of his 
army from the many hardships recently in- 
curred, was bringing only small bodies of 
troops against the walls, and that more to 
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it could be seen from the camp, and there 
had slaughtered them and thrown their 
bodies into the sea. About eight thousand 
of the Tyrians were slain; of the Macedo- 
nians, besides Admetus, twenty of the hypas- 
pists fell during the assault, and in the 
whole siege about four hundred.” 

The city was at the end captured more 
easily and quickly than the Macedonians had 


keep the enemy busy than with any prospect 
of advantage, it happened that Aristander, 
the soothsayer, was engaged in sacrificing. 
After inspecting the entrails he announced 
to the bystanders with all assurance that 
the city would be surely taken within that 
month. This produced considerable merri- 
ment and derision, for the day happened to 
be the last day of the month. The king, see- 
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ing the embarrassment of the soothsayer, 
and being always anxious to maintain the 
credit of the predictions, gave orders to set 
the calendar back one day, and sounding the 
trumpets, made a more serious attack than 
had been originally planned. So brilliant 
was the assault that the other troops in the 
camp could not deny themselves joining in; 
whereupon the Tyrians gave way, and the 
city was taken that day.” 

Though many of the inhabitants had 
left the city, a great many—according to 
Diodorus more than half the population— 
escaping to Carthage, there was left a great 
mass of old men, women, and children to 
pass into the hands of the slave-dealer. 
Diodorus says thirteen thousand; Arrian, 
who reckons men and mercenaries too, and 
who also omits mention of two thousand 
men-at-arms, put to death, as Diodorus says, 
by hanging, gives the number of those sold 
into slavery at about thirty thousand. The 
entire population of the city before the siege 
was probably not less than from seventy-five 
to one hundred thousand. 

Those who had taken refuge in the temple 
of Hercules, including the king and the 
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magistrates, as well as the Carthaginian 
envoys, were given their freedom. After 
sacrificing to Hercules, and dedicating to 
the god the engine with which the wall had 
been battered down, and the Tyrian sacred 
ship, which had been captured, Alexander 
celebrated his victory with a grand military 
parade and naval review and with the inevi- 
table athletic sports and torch-race—all this 
in honor of Hercules (Melkart), Tyre’s pa- 
tron saint, an old friend of Greeks and Mac- 
edonians, now found again, and this time 
on his ‘native heath. 

Some time before the capture of Tyre, 
Darius had sent a second embassy to Alex- 
ander, making more attractive propositions 
than the first. They included offers to cede 
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all territory west of the Euphrates, to pay 
the sum of ten thousand talents, to give the 
hand of his daughter in marriage, to become 
an ally and friend, while all that was asked 
was the return of his wife, mother, and chil- 
dren. When these proposals were first an- 
nounced in the council of the companions 
Parmenion is reported to have been greatly 
impressed and to have said: “If I were Alex- 
ander, I should be glad to secure peace on 
these terms and end the continual risk.” To 
this Alexander replied: “So should I, if I 
were Parmenion; but as I am Alexander, my 
answer is what it is.” When Darius received 
the answer, which was virtually a repetition 
of the former one, he saw there was no hope 
of coming to terms, and so began fresh prep- 
arations for war. 

Alexander, however, continued his plan of 
keeping to the coast, and advanced into Pal- 
estine. Here all the cities readily submitted 
except Gaza, which prepared for determined 
resistance. This city, one of the five ancient 
cities of the Philistines, about one hundred 
and fifty miles south of Tyre, was located 
about two miles back from the sea, on the 
old trade-route between Syria and Egypt, 
and was, as it is to-day, one of the most im- 
portant points in Syria. It was garrisoned 
by a body of Arabian mercenaries, and pro- 
visioned for a long siege. Built as it was 
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upon an elevation in the plain, its walls ris- 
ing from an artificially prepared foundation 
sixty feet above the level of the adjacent 
terrain, it appeared impossible to bring the 


siege-engines to bear. Alexander’s experts 
informed him that on this account it would 
be impossible to take the city by force. 

The conqueror of Tyre and candidate for 
the world-empire could not afford to recog- 
nize an impossibility. He therefore pro- 
ceeded to construct on the south side, where 
the wall appeared weakest, a gigantic mound 
from which to operate the siege-engines. 
This mound was carried to the astonishing 
height of two hundred and fifty feet, to sup- 
port which a breadth of twelve hundred feet 
was given it at the base. During a sally 
made by the defenders in order to destroy 
the siege-engines, Alexander was severely 
wounded by an arrow from a catapult, which 
passed clean through his shield and his 
cuirass, and penetrated his shoulder, but 
spared his life. Gradually the wall was bat- 
tered down or undermined. Three assaults 
were repulsed, but finally, after two months 
of siege, the city was taken. Nearly the en- 
tire male population perished fighting to the 
death. The women and children were sold 
into slavery. The city was repeopled from 
the neighboring population, and made a per- 
manently garrisoned fortress. 
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MRS. WILLIAM RAWLE (SARAH COATES BURGE). 


BY CHARLES 


N the beautiful face of Mrs. Rawle, as 

delineated by Stuart, are seen the traits 
of mildness and tranquillity instilled into the 
minds of Friends; for Sarah Coates Burge 
was the daughter of an old-time Philadelphia 
Quaker merchant, Samuel Burge, and his 
wife, Beulah Shoemaker. On her twenty- 
second birthday, November 13, 1783, she 
, was united in wedlock, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, to William Rawle, then, at the age of 
twenty-four, just returned from his studies 
in the Middle Temple, London, and admitted 
to the Philadelphia bar, of which he subse- 
quently became one of the acknowledged 
leaders. 

This portrait, painted, on panel, while 
Stuart resided in Philadelphia, has a pre- 
cision in the drawing of the features and a 
completeness in the rendering of the hands 
and details very unusual in Stuart’s later 
work. It has the same charm of simplicity 
found in all of Stuart’s portraits, and which 
Mr. Wolf has preserved with his usual ability 
in the engraving; but the subtle expression 
in the face, which is so attractive in the 
painting, is somewhat lost in the print. This 
fine picture is owned by the subject’s grand- 
son, Mr. Francis Rawle of Philadelphia. 

With the success of the whole-length 
portrait of Mr. Grant skating, Stuart was 
launched upon the sea of prosperity, and to 
himself alone, and not to want of patronage 
or lack of opportunity, is due his failure to 
provide against old age or a rainyday. For 
a while he lived like a lord, in reckless extra- 
vagance. Money rolled in upon him, and he 
spent it lavishly, without a thought for the 
morrow. His rooms were thronged with sit- 
ters, and he received prices for his work 
second only to those of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough. He was on the best footing with 
his brethren of the brush; and in collabo- 
ration with Gainsborough, his senior by 
more than a quarter of a century, he painted 
a whole-length portrait of Henry, Earl of 
Carnarvon, in his robes, which was mezzo- 
tinted by William Ward, with the names of 
the two painters inscribed upon the plate. 
This alone shows the estimation in which he 
was held by his contemporaries, and it would 
be interesting to know which parts were the 
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work of Stuart and which the work of Gains- 
borough. 

Boydell was at that time in the midst of 
the publication of his great “Shakespeare 
Gallery,” to which the first artists of the day 
contributed, and Stuart was engaged by the 
ex-alderman to paint for the gallery por- 
traits of the leading painters and engravers 
who had helped in the work. Thus, for Boy- 
dell he painted the superb half-length por- 
traits of his master West and of the 
engravers Woollett and Hall, now in the 
National Portrait Gallery, St. Martin’s Place, 
London. He also painted, for Boydell, his 
own portrait, and portraits of Reynolds, Cop- 
ley, Gainsborough, Ozias Humphrey, Ear- 
lom, Facius, Heath, William Sharp, Boydell 
himself, and several others. He was an in- 
timate friend of John Philip Kemble, and 
painted his portrait several times; one is in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London, and 
another, as Richard III, which has been en- 
graved by Keating, belongs to Sir Henry 
Halford. 

Other prominent sitters to Stuart in Lon- 
don were Hugh, Duke of Northumberland, 
the Lord Percy of the battle of Bunker 
Hill, Admiral Sir John Jervis (afterward 
Earl St. Vincent), Isaac Barré, Dr. Fother- 
gill, and the Dukes of Manchester and of | 
Leinster. From these names alone it can be 
seen that Stuart was in touch with persons 
of the highest consideration, and they were 
not only his patrons, but his friends. He 
kept open house, dispensing a princely hos- 
pitality. The story is handed down that he 
led off with a dinner of forty-two, composed 
of the choice spirits of the metropolis. He 
was so charming as a host, and had gathered 
together such delightful guests, that the 
suggestion was made that they should meet 
frequently, which Stuart accepted by arrang- 
ing that six of them should dine with him each 
day of the week without special invitation, the 
six first arriving to be the guests of the day, 
until the entire forty-two had again warmed 
their legs under his mahogany. Such prod- 
igality as this, for a young artist, shows 
what Stuart’s temperament was, and points 
as surely to the pauper’s grave, as though 
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JACK. 
BY ABBE CARTER GOODLOE. 


WITH PICTURES 


ACK was seated in a most precarious 
position on the top of a small yellow 
wagon, and was lashing out furiously at her 
ponokomitax with a wooden-handled, two- 
thonged quirt which she had just got from 
a Peigan Indian in exchange for a blue-silk 
handkerchief. Her cayuses were two chairs 
securely strapped to the wagon with various 
parts of her bridle, the light-yellow one, 
with both arms missing, representing to her 
lively imagination a fine buckskin steed; the 
other, which had originally been a respec- 
table piece of walnut furniture, but had 
apparently stood the stress of much bad 
weather, until it had assumed a mottled, de- 
graded aspect, doing duty as a vicious, un- 
manageable pinto. 

Jack and her spirited team were drawn up 
comfortably in the parallelogram of shade 
before the shack, and from time to time, dur- 
ing her imaginary race over a prairie infested 
with hostile Indians, she would let fly an 
arrow from the bow which was her latest 
treasure, shriek out delightedly and blood- 
thirstily, “Another Indian bites the dust!” 
and then fall to lashing her steeds more furi- 
ously than ever in her attempt to escape 
her pursuers. 

There may be misguided people who think 
that a little girl only seven and a half years 
old and of exceptionally aristocratic lineage 
should have been engaged in more ladylike 
pursuits— playing with dolls, forexample. It 
is true that Jack had dolls, but she never 
played with them. Ignorant and unthinking 
but kindly relatives in England had sent her 
dolls from time to time, —dolls with beautiful 
flaxen hair and languishing violet-blue eyes, 
—but they were all carefully put away, and 
were regarded by Jack with either uncon- 
cealed contempt or perfect indifference. 
Jack was not that kind of little girl. She 
was as straight and lithe and active as a boy, 
and her big gray eyes looked out curiously 
and fearlessly from a tangle of short, dark- 
brown hair on a world all level prairie, and 
towering Rockies, and Indians, and orderlies 
in scarlet tunics, and ponies, and government 
traps, and Lee-Metford rifles. Her baptismal 
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BY JAY HAMBIDGE. 


nameswere Jacqueline Alberta Marjoribanks. 
She had been offered up, when too young to 
protest except by unintelligible screams, at 
the altar of her ancestors, and had been 
basely imposed upon and made to bear the 
names of people who were absolutely un- 
known and uninteresting to her. No one 
stopped to consider that because her mo- 
ther’s grandmother had been a noted French 
beauty—Mlle. Jacqueline d’Erlinot—that 
was no very good reason for naming after 
her a helpless English infant, who was cer- 
tainly no beauty at that early period of her 
career. They simply told the officiating 
clergyman, and he poured a silver goblet of 
water over her convulsed countenance and 
inexorably announced that her name was 
Jacqueline. Her mother, having thus estab- 
lished a claim for her side of the family, gave 
way to her husband, and Captain Eviston put 
in a counter-claim for his family by annex- 
ing “ Marjoribanks” to “Jacqueline.” “ Al- 
berta ” was a joint concession to the reigning 
family and an official recognition of the fact 
that Jacqueline rejoiced in the same birth- 
day as the Prince of Wales. This magnifi- 
cent profusion of names was luckily reduced 
in daily practice to “ Jack,” which was a most 
happy and appropriate name for her. Life 
was too short and exciting in that little out- 
of-the-way corner of the Canadian North- 
west Territory to waste time in bestowing 
majestic appellations on any one. The gar- 
gon mangué effect about Jack impressed 
every one. She could ride as straight and 
almost as far as her father, never rising to 
the trot to ease her tired little bones, but 
sitting proudly and firmly in her boy’s sad- 
dle; and she had a way of cantering wildly 
and carelessly down hills, and of urging her 
fourteen-hand pony, Nellie, across swift little 
mountain streams, and up and down impas- 
sable trails, that was decidedly masculine, 
and caused the grown-ups with her to shud- 
der as they followed unwillingly. Broken 
toys had no place in her existence, but a 
lame pony was a calamity of moment, and to 
be obliged to go in the trap instead of being 
allowed to ride her bronco when her father 
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went on one of his forty-mile drives to an 
outlying detachment was one of the greatest 
sorrows that life held for her. 

She observed certain proprieties in her 
riding which wererather puzzling. Although 
she loved her boy’s saddle to the utter ex- 
clusion of even the most fascinating of pig- 
skin side-saddles, yet she scorned to be seen 
riding in knickerbockers. They were, usually, 
modestly hidden under a full kilt of blue 
serge. That fact, however, did not prevent 
her appearing at any time in a pair of gor- 
geous buckskin shaps, embroidered up the 
sides and adorned with innumerable ermine 
skins. There seemed to be a subtle difference 
between knickerbockers and shaps that ap- 
pealed to Jack. 

Jack knew a great many things that older 
people were ignorant of. She possessed a 
fund of miscellaneous information, and there 
was an odd sort of reliability and steadiness 
about her that struck one as quite wonderful, 
and grown-up people were continually star- 
tling themselves by discovering that they 
were talking to her and consulting her as if 
she were as old as themselves. It seemed 
quite natural for Jack to know that common 
bluing was better than lime for a saddle-gall, 
although gne would not ordinarily expect 
children of her.age to have ideas on such a 
subject; and no one seemed to think it was 
asking a great deal of her to suggest casu- 
ally that she should go forth on her pony, 
bareback, and scour the surrounding prairie 
for the riding-horses, and drive them into 
the corral. She was also allowed to go back 
and forth to Highwood, the nearest village, 
quite alone, and entirely unchecked by the 
fact that she was almost certain to encounter 
wild cattle and roving Indians. Indeed, In- 
dians were her special delight. She had 
numberless friends among them, and had 
picked up a colloquial knowledge of the 
Blackfoot language, and was always flatter- 
ingly interested in pony-races and horse- 
swapping expeditions. The Indians, on their 
side, were gravely polite to Jack, and would 
say “How!” impressively when they met on 
the trail; and they would offer to let her ride 
their tricky little ponies while they waited 
to see the inspector, and would applaud her 
pluck and laugh delightedly when she would 
fearlessly mount one and go bucking and 
plunging about the inclosure. Unless such 
good times were summarily cut short by the 
appearance of her mother on the veranda, 
Jack would enjoy herself hugely, and would 
ask innumerable questions of the Indians, 
and inform herself thoroughly as to the 
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movements of the different tribes: just 
when the Stonies would come to trade with 
the Peigans, and when the Kootenais might 
be expected to visit the Bloods, and other 
kindred topics of burning interest. 

The Peigan scout and the half-breed in- 
terpreter of the post were special friends, 
and usually acted as umpires in any bargain- 
ing difficulties. As scarcely a day passed 
that she did not add to her store of Indian 
treasures by exchanging penknivesand sashes 
and ribbons for porcupine head-dresses and 
fire-pouches and charms, their services were 
often in demand. The disappearance of 
various articles of civilized and luxurious 
childish apparel simultaneously with the 
appearance of evil-smelling Indian trophies 
was the cause of much woe to Mrs. Eviston. 

“What can Jack want with them?” she 
would ask her husband plaintively. “I can’t 
go around the corner of the shack but I see 
some dreadful-looking Indian hanging over 
the inclosure and dangling an embroidered 
belt or a coup-stick or a bead charm before 
Jack, who seems perfectly fascinated with 
the horrid things. And how she ever makes 
them understand passes my comprehension. 
But she seems to talk their impossible lan- 
guage quite intelligibly, and it is really very 
convenient when they come around with 
berries and things, and Doyle happens to 
be away. But I wish she would study her 
arithmetic.” 

Doyle was the orderly, and a cockney of 
the deepest dye, who, in spite of his difficul- 
ties with his own language, had managed to 
pick up a very fair acquaintance with the 
Blood and Peigan dialects of the Blackfoot 
tongue. 

“But she really ought to be punished,” 
Mrs. Eviston would continue, sadly shaking 
her head. “She is getting too big to go tear- 
ing over the country with Jim [the inter- 
preter] or Many Feathers [the scout]. And 
really, Arthur, you must get her a side-sad- 
dle the next time you go East; she is getting 
outrageously bow-legged.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” the captain would object 
amiably. “She is n’t eight yet, and she ’s 
more like a boy than a girl anyway, and I 
won’t have her spoiled. There ’ll be plenty 
of time for her to get delicate and young- 
ladylike and silly, and her toes will turn out 
all right when we have to send her East to 
school”; and he sighed as he thought of 
the years of separation before them. 

So Jack continued her evil ways, and rode, 
and talked Blackfoot as of yore, and gath- 
ered together so much Indian paraphernalia 
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that one day she got herself up in full cos- 
tume,—head-dress, shaps, bow and arrow, 
moccasins, and all,—and frightened her 
mother almost to death by appearing sud- 
denly and noiselessly before her and demand- 
ing in Peigan unlimited sixikimmi skoonataps 
and napaien. Mrs. Eviston said, “Goodness 
gracious!” and then alternately kissed and 
shook Jack, and when she had sufficiently 
admired her, called Captain Eviston from 
his study to come out and see “the little 
Indian brave.” 

After that triumph Jack grew more unman- 
ageable than ever, and consorted more and 
more with irresistible Indians, who seemed 
to be forever dashing up to the inspector’s 
quarters on endless pretexts, and was known 
and adored of them far and wide. 

After a while Jack got tired of shooting 
imaginary Indians with arrows which would 
fall out in the hot sunshine beyond the 
shadow of the shack, and even the most 
spirited of wooden pintos and buckskins pall 
quickly on one accustomed to the real thing. 
The times seemed out of joint to Jack. She 
wondered disgustedly what she should do to 
amuse herself. She had already tried the 
house, but her mother was very busy enter- 
taining several ladies who had driven up in 
two traps early in the morning, and her father 
had the men of the party in his study, where 
Jack astutely guessed that they were drink- 
ing cool things and smoking, so that no one 
had paid much attention to her. She had 
been very anxious to know what was hap- 
pening, and where her mother, who was 
pinning on a sailor hat securely, was going, 
and had unhesitatingly inquired. She no- 
ticed with surprise that the ladies stopped 
laughing, talking, and arranging their veils 
and hats, as if in some embarrassment, 
and that even her mother was evidently 
confused. 

“We ’re just going for a long drive, dear,” 
she said, rummaging in her drawer for more 
hatpins, and not looking at Jack, “and you 
must be a good little girl this afternoon and 
not get into any mischief, and—” 

Jack turned on her little heel and marched 
proudly to the door. If her mother did not 
want to tell her where she was going, and 
did not want her along, that was all right, 
but she did not want any pretending. 

So she played with her bronco and pinto 
and murderous Indians, but somehow they 
seemed uninteresting. After a while she 
sat down dejectedly on the door-step of the 
shack and looked out over the hot prairie. 

“There does n’t seem nuffin’ for a little 
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girl to do,” she soliloquized mournfully. “It’s 
awfully hot to ride, but I would ’a’ gone on 
Nellie and not taken up the least little bit of 
room in the trap.” She looked across to the 
far side of the inclosure, where she could 
just make out, in the dim coolness of the 
stables, Doyle rubbing down the horses for 
the trap, as he whistled “God Save the 
Queen.” Jack would have liked most tre- 
mendously to go over and sit down in the 
door of the stables, and talk to the orderly, 
and offer advice on the currying of horses: 
but there was a coolness existing between 
Jack and Doyle—a coolness occasioned the 
day before by Jack’s having laughed til! the 
tears ran down her cheeks at the sight of 
the orderly being gracefully bucked clear 
over the head of an unmanageable little 
buckskin pony which he had recklessly 
bought of a horse-trading Kootenai. That 
was the worst about Jack—- people got angry 
with her or liked her or held her responsible 
as if she were quite grown. Doyle could not 
have felt more offended if one of his brother 
privates had made fun of him. This unfor- 
tunate event had been followed by another 
peace-destroying episode. Jack was struck 
with a sudden desire to see how Nellie would 
look with a real trooper saddle on her, so 
she had borrowed Doyle’s, — without mention- 
ing it,—and just as she was in the act of 
mounting, Doyle came upon her. Unfortu- 
nately for Jack, Nellie’s girths were several 
inches smaller than the trooper’s, and so it 
happened that when Jack seized the pommel 
to climb, the saddle turned gracefully under 
the pony, and Jack came down with a most 
unnecessarily hard thump to the ground; 
and when she opened her eyes after an in- 
terval of dazed consciousness, she looked 
upon Doyle standing grimly surveying the 
scene. Their relations for eighteen hours 
had been very strained. 

So Jack went disconsolately into the shack 
and tried to amuse herself by putting on 
every bit of Indian toggery she possessed, 
and when she had finished she would have 
passed muster very successfully as a little 
Indian boy. But there was no one to see her, ' 
and, as most women know, dressing up for 
one’s self is not a very exhilarating perform- 
ance. So she seated herself again on the 
step of the shack and looked longingly over 
at Doyle. Doyle was a man,—he was any 
man, it was true, but he was better than 
nothing,—and so Jack determined to put 
her pride in her pocket and go over and 
dazzle Doyle. 

She marched straight over to the stables. 
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Her soft moccasins made no sound on the 
hot prairie-grass, and Doyle started percep- 
tibly when he saw the strange apparition in 
the shadow of the doorway, and heard a thin, 
small voice with an accent of forced indiffer- 
ence remark: 

“Hello, Doyle! How does Jim like his 
rubbin’ this mornin’?” 

“Hm!” grunted Doyle, dusting Jim so vio- 
lently that that patient animal wheeled about 
in indignation and pulled viciously at his 
halter. “Scarin’ the ’oss!” exclaimed Doyle. 

Jack seated herself calmly just inside the 
door, in the shade, and out of reach of 
Jim’s heels. 

“You ’ve left a little tiny speck of mud on 
his hock.” 

Doyle made a surreptitious dash at it with 
his vuleanite scraper under cover of the 
dusting-cloth. 

“Hit "ll be more than ’is ’ock as will ’ave 
mud on hit when’e gets back,” he grumbled 
forebodingly. 

Jack curled herself up comfortably and 
surveyed the strange horses in the stalls. 

“It’s like a sort 0’ party to-day,” she ven- 
tured. “Where ’s everybody goin’, Doyle?” 

“You ’re so clever, I thought you ’d ’a’ 


knowed,” remarked Doyle, sarcastically. 
“Seems like nobody ’ll tell a little girl,” 


said Jack, plaintively and craftily. “I 
thought you would tell me.” 

Doyle was mollified. 

“Well, I don’t just know meself, an’ p’r’aps 
I ought n’t to tell any’ow,” he remarked 
illogically, as he led Jim into his stall and 
tied him. “There! heat your hoats; you ’ll 
need ’em,” he said jocosely to the horse, giv- 
ing him a friendly slap on the flank. He went 
into the next box and untied the other team- 
horse. “Come along, Bill, an’ get yerself 
made pretty. You ’re goin’ to carry two 
ladies an’ the hinspector this hafternoon. 
Well, as I was sayin’,”—to Jack,—“I don’t 
just know meself, but I think we’re all goin’ 
to see some barbarous Hindian celebration 
—some dance or hother.” 

Jack sat up very straight and interested. 
So it was a party going to see an Indian 
dance, and she could not go. The iron sank 
into her very soul. 

“Hit ’s the worst of all their murderin’ 
dances, Many Feathers says,” pursued Doyle, 
complacently scratching away at Bill, “an’ I 
suspect hit "Il turn me stummick an’ make 
me wish I’d never come to this ’eathen coun- 
try. Hit ’s the sun-dance, an’ by the looks 
of the sun,” he went on, turning a blinking 
eye for an instant on that luminary, “they ’ll 


only ’ave to provide the dance—there ’s 
plenty of the hother thing.” 

Jack stifled a groan. She was a blood- 
thirsty little pagan. To miss the worst 
Indian dance was too much. 

“But don’t you go an’ tell, young ’un,” 
went on Doyle, impressively. “I believe hit’s 
a kind of secret, because the hinspector 
his n’t rightly supposed to know about this 
dance, an’ if they did n’t tell you hit ’s be- 
cause they did n’t want you to know.” 

Jack’s lip trembled. 

“Don’t you think I can go, Doyle?” 

Doyle shook his head doubtfully. In spite 
of Jack’s cruel behavior of the day before, 
he felt very sorry for her. In his heart he 
admired her and thought her the pluckiest 
little girl in the world, and that it was a 
piece of unmerited hard luck that she should 
not have been a boy, and he usually treated 
her as a comrade and an equal. 

“T hain’t got no horders to that heffect,” 
he said kindly, “an’ I say, young ’un, hit ’ll 
be much too ’orrid a sight for a little girl, 
an’, besides, hit ’s too far for you to go; hit’s 
nineteen miles from ’ere if hit ’s a foot, 
an’ there hain’t no room in the trap for 
you.” 

Jack turned scornfully upon the orderly. 

“As if I could n’t go on Nellie!” she ex- 
claimed indignantly. “Where ’s it goin’ to 
be, Doyle?” 

Doyle began to loosen Bill’s halter. 

“Oh, nineteen miles down the trail to 
Macleod,” he said carelessly; “just this side 
of the creek, to the north a bit, up past 
Lecouvreur’s. There ’s a big level piece of 
prairie just off the trail, with a lot of cotton- 
woods all haround it.” 

Jack got up softly and meditatively, and 
went out into the sunshine, leaving Doyle to 
rub down the strange horses and harness the 
traps by himself. 

It was about an hour later, after an early 
luncheon and much iced lemonade had been 
disposed of, —lemons are a luxuryin Alberta, 
—that the men and the women emerged from 
the inspector’s quarters and stood waiting on 
the veranda for the carriages. Doyle, look- 
ing unnaturally spick and span in a new scar- 
let tunic, “pill-box,” and pipe-clayed gloves, 
sighted them from the stables, and precipitat- 
ing himself into the government trap, drove 
proudly up. Captain Eviston caught the 
reins, and stood waiting with a foot on the 
hub of the near fore wheel and a rather wor- 
ried expression on his face, while Doyle raced 
back to the stables for the other teams. 
Every now and then the captain gently 
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flecked his riding-boot with the whip and 
glanced absently and anxiously at the women, 
who were talking and laughing rather ner- 
vously together. It suddenly struck him that 
there were a great many of them and only 
four men besides the orderly. His wife and 
a young cousin of hers, Miss Kenwood, from 
Montreal, who was seeing the great North- 
west Territories for the first time, were going 
in his trap with him, with Doyle to drive. 
In the next trap was Carlington, the owner of 
the largest ranch in Alberta, his wife, and her 
two nieces, the Hon. Adelaide and the Hon. 
Beatrice Pembroke, typical English girls, 
just over from London, and anxious to see 
everything there was to be seen. Their bro- 
ther, the Hon. Hugh, was in the last trap 
with Stirling, a young Scotch Canadian, his 
pretty American wife, and her young sister, 
Miss Page, who was spending the summer 
with her. . 

Captain Eviston stopped whipping his boot 
and took to pulling his mustache. 

“You know you really ought not to be 
going,” he said hesitatingly, as the English 
girls climbed into the trap. “I think I am 
doing wrong in taking you, or even in going 
myself—” 

Mrs. Eviston interrupted him hastily. 

“Now, Arthur, don’t have any death-bed 
repentance! We ’ve decided to go, and if we 
faint away or the new braves eat us up, or 
anything else disagreeable happens, we will 
not blame you.” 

Miss Kenwood looked up anxiously. 

“You don’t think it will be so very dread- 
ful?” she asked. 

Captain Eviston nodded his head decidedly. 

“Tt will be very dreadful indeed,” he said 
briefly. “I am quite sure you women have 
no idea what is before you. There may be 
trouble, too. It is n’t too late even now to 
decide not to go—” 

There was a little feminine chorus of pro- 
testation and disappointment. Pembroke 
and Carlington left their traps, and came 
over to hear what Eviston was saying. 

“What! not go now?” 

“Tt ’s this way, Pembroke,” went on Cap- 
tain Eviston, turning to the disappointed- 
looking youth with a worried frown on his 
face. “ You know the agents on nearly every 
reservation in this country have stopped the 
sun-dance, and only the Lord and the powers 
that be at Ottawa and Regina know why 
orders have n’t been sent to these Indians 
not to hold theirs this year. In fact, I 
strongly suspect that orders are on the way 
now, and this sudden setting forward of the 
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date by the Indians was done only to get 
ahead of the authorities. As it is, this dance 
will probably be the last one held anywhere 
around here, and naturally the Indians are 
all mad over it. There will be an unusual 
number of candidates to be made braves, and 
I am very much afraid that it will be a very 
sickening sight, and possibly—” He stopped 
and looked expressively at Stirling, who had 
joined the group. 

Miss Page leaned forward in her trap and 
laughed excitedly. 

“T would n’t miss it for anything!” she ex- 
claimed. “What ignominy to go back to the 
States and say you had n’t seen a sun- 
dance! And the fact that it is the last one 
only makes it the more interesting. Captain 
Eviston, I shall tell every one that you were 
afraid, if you don’t take us.” 

Captain Eviston laughed a little ruefully. 
“That would n’t be quite untrue,” he re- 
marked quietly. “But the less you say about 
me in this matter the better. It would n't 
sound well for the ‘Gazette’ or the ‘ Herald’ 
to announce that ‘Captain Eviston anda party 
of distinguished guests recently attended 
the disgusting and brutal Indian ceremony 
called the sun-dance.’ I am afraid it would 
go on to remark that ‘ we fear Captain Evis- 
ton does not know his duties as an officer of 
the Northwest mounted police.’ You see,” 
he went on, “the Great Mother, in her infinite 
wisdom, not only provides, through her gov- 
ernment, reservations for the Indian, and 
farming implements and food and cattle and 
missions and schools, but tries to inculcate 
beautiful morality by the noble example of 
her agents and the annihilation of all pic- 
turesque customs and usages peculiar to the 
Indian, because they do not happen to be 
those of the Saxon race. The sun-dance 
and the making of a brave are being con- 
scientiously and thoroughly done away with. 
Why the British government does n’t let the 
Indian prove his bravery after his own 
fashion, and turn its attention to some of 
its own evils,—to liberating the British 
soldier from the daily martyrdom which his 
uniform inflicts on him, for example,—is 
something which is too deep and beautifully 
illogical for a common mortal to contem- 
plate with calmness. However, ‘theirs not 
to reason why.’ Shall we go or stay?” 

“Oh, I say, Eviston,” exclaimed Pembroke, 
“really it will be too bad, you know, not to 
see it! All you’ve said has only made us the 
more anxious to go.” 

The Hon. Adelaide put up a handkerchief 
and wiped away an imaginary tear. 
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“TI don’t see why it is n’t all right,” she 
protested. “ You have n’t received any orders 
to stop this dance, so you are dans votre droit. 
And you don’t really believe in stopping it 
anyhow, so your conscience won’t hurt you 
the least little bit,” she went on cheerfully. 

Eviston shrugged his shoulders. 

“Too late now, Eviston,” put in Stirling, 
laughing. “You ought to have said all this 
to Mrs. Eviston before she invited us.” 

Carlington moved over nearer to the offi- 
cer, and tapped him lightly on the shoulder. 

“You mean there may be trouble?” he 
asked in an undertone. 

Captain Eviston frowned. “Yes,” he said 
shortly. “ That is, of course it’s very unlikely, 
but one never knows what the Peigans are 
up to in these infernal, howling dances of 
theirs, and I am quite sure we will be the 
only whites there; this sudden change of 
dates has thrown the authorities off their 
guard. We are probably the only people be- 
sides the Indians themselves who know that 
the dance is to be held to-day. Oh, bother! 
it’s all right, I suppose,” he added. “I’m get- 
ting as cranky and nervous as a woman.” 
He looked at the others waiting expec- 
tantly. “We ’ll go,” he said grimly. “You 
seem determined to see this sun-dance, so 
I take it there is nothing more to be said.” 

He jumped lightly into the trap beside 
Doyle, who gathered up the reins with an 
odd expression on his sunburnt face. 

As they drove out of the inclosure, Mrs. 
Eviston stood up in the trap and looked on 
every side for Jack. 

“JT wonder where she can be, Arthur?” she 
inquired anxiously. “I have n’t seen her for 
ever so long. I meant to tell her that she 
must not go out riding on Nellie this after- 
noon, but stay with Rafferty [the other 
orderly]. I’m afraid I did n’t tell her good- 
by, either, poor little chap.” She sighed a 
little. “Well, she always knows how to 
amuse herself, and that ’s a mercy, but we 
will have to be very careful and not talk of 
the sun-dance before her. She will be ter- 
ribly disappointed to have missed anything 
like this. Really, though, I suppose it ’s no 
sight for a child, eh, Arthur?” 

Captain Eviston’s shoulders gave an ex- 
pressive shrug, but he ventured no remark. 

The reason that Mrs. Eviston could not 
obtain a view of Jack was a very simple one. 
That young lady was at the farthest end of 
the pasture, behind a big cottonwood, with a 
pail of oats in one hand and a halter grasped 
firmly in the other, enticing Nellie, who was 
somewhat shy of the sumptuous Indian tog- 
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gery, to come nearer and let herself be 
caught. 

A good team of government horses with 
a fairly light trap to draw over prairie land 
will trot ten miles an hour without once 
changing gait or speed, and as regularly as 
clockwork. So Captain Eviston knew with- 
out consulting his watch that it was just 
one o’clock when Doyle turned the horses up 
the creek past Lecouvreur’s, and he saw 
before him a level stretch of land with cotton- 
woods surrounding it on three sides, and the 
open approach from the creek swarming 
with Indians and ponies. As the traps 
threaded their way slowly through the mov- 
ing mass, the Indians fell back on each side, 
scowling and muttering at sight of the 
officer’s black and the private’s red tunic. 

In the middle of the clear ground was a 
circular lodgeat least ninety feet in diameter, 
the sides formed of poles twenty feet tall, 
set near together and interlaced with boughs 
of cottonwood and pine, held in place here 
and there by leather thongs. The roof, which 
slanted upward, was formed in much the 
same way, the cross-poles all converging at 
the center and fastened to the tall central 
lodge-pole. The boughs which were strewn 
thick over the roof stopped at about four 
feet from the top of the lodge, leaving a 
circular open space through which the sun 
beat fiercely. 

Doyle halted the horses on the edge of the 
clear space in front of this lodge and waited 
for orders. Captain Eviston swung himself 
down from the trap and looked narrowly at 
the group of Indians about him as he waited 
for the others to come up. Pembroke was 
the first. 

“T say, we are in great luck. Plenty of 
time. It does n’t seem to have commenced 
yet,” he shouted. 

The inspector nodded. 

“All right—so far,” he added under his 
breath. 

Miss Page jumped lightly down from her 
seat in the trap and came over to him. 

“Isn’t this perfect!” she exclaimed, breath- 
ing quickly in her excitement. “Think of 
missing this! How awfully picturesque they 
are in their paint and feathers! I wish I had 
brought my camera.” 

“Perhaps it ’s just as well you did n’t,” 
remarked Captain Eviston, coolly. “There 
was a man torn to pieces down near Medi- 
cine Hat last year for photographing some 
Indians who did not happen to want to be 
photographed. It’s all very well if they come 
and ask you to do it, but I would n’t photo- 
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graph them en masse and when they are 
wrought up at a dance, unless I was espe- 
cially requested to do so.” 

“Where shall we leave the traps, Evis- 
ton?” demanded Carlington, coming up. 

Captain Eviston looked about him quickly. 

“ Doyle will put them in that grove,” he said, 
indicating a small alley of trees near the 
entrance to the lodge. “But,” he added, 
turning to the orderly, “you will not stay 
with them, but come with us.” He beckoned 
to an Indian leaning against a little buck- 
skin pony and regarding him disapprovingly. 
“Doyle,” he said, “tell that Indian, Black 
Tongue, to get us places in the lodge if 
possible.” 

Black Tongue was a notoriously bad 
Peigan, and had been up twice before Cap- 
tain Eviston for horse-stealing; but there 
was not another Indian in sight that the in- 
spector knew by name, and, besides, he 
thought that Black Tongue, remembering his 
experiences in the guard-room, would be in- 
clined to be obliging. Black Tongue came 
forward reluctantly. 

“How!” he said in a surly tone. 

Doyle waved aside any such politenesses. 

“Napiake, assopotsists, puskan,” he said 
largely and disconnectedly, with a sweep of 
his arm toward the women. 

The Indian threw out his hands with an 
almost Gallic gesture of impotence, but 
moved softly and quickly across the grass 
to where an old Indian, evidently his chief, 
stood talking to a group of young braves. 
The older man listened intently to the few 
quick words Black Tongue poured into his 
ear, and turning to where Captain Eviston 
and his party stood, bowed gravely, and mo- 
tioned them toward the lodge. Black Tongue 
preceded them swiftly, and led them to places 
on the farside of the tepee and directly facing 
the entrance, from where they commanded 
a view of the whole interior. Captain Evis- 
ton mentally noted, with a shrug of disgust, 
that when the lodge was filled they would be 
in the very center of the mass of Indians 
and as far as possible from the only exit. 
For the time being there were only thirty 
or forty Indians sitting about. They took 
very little notice of the white visitors, and 
either moved noiselessly about, looking up 
from time to time at the flood of sunlight 
streaming through the opening in the top of 
the lodge, or else sat quite still, seemingly 
plunged in a stupor. The air was oppres- 
sively hot, and but for the tepid, pungent 
odor distilled from the pine boughs would 
have been unbearable. Outside and from a 
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distance came intermittently the monotonous 
sound of a tom-tom. Through the chinks in 
the latticework of boughs could be seen in- 
distinctly the restless, moving groups of In- 
dians and ponies. 

The Hon. Beatrice gave a nervous little 
laugh. 

“T can’t stand much more of this,” she 
whispered to Mrs. Carlington. “If some- 
thing does n’t happen soon I shall run away 
through sheer nervousness.” 

Captain Eviston leaned forward toward 
the ladies. 

“T think it will be better for us not to 
laugh or look amused, or alarmed, at any- 
thing that may happen,” he said. “You 
know it ’s rather cheeky, our being here; we 
have n’t been urged to come, and I don't 
think we would care especially about having 
them come to our weddings or funerals, or 
whatever corresponds in seriousness among 
us to this dance of theirs, and so we had 
better be as quiet as possible.” 

Miss Page shot an amused glance at 
Pembroke over Eviston’s bent head. It 
struck her that this English officer was 
most particularly fussy and nervous beneath 
his calm exterior. Miss Kenwood looked 
alarmed. 

“T don’t believe I like this at all,” she 
sighed. “Either my eyesight is deceiving 
me or there are at least five thousand blood- 
thirsty-looking Indians out on the prairie ; 
and it’s awfully warm and stuffy in here, and 
I wish I were back at the detachment.” 

Stirling chuckled noiselessly. 

“Not more than five hundred, I should 
say, Miss Kenwood. However, five hundred 
Indians are equal to five thousand ordinary 
men when it comes to tomahawking and 
scalping, you know,” he concluded cheer- 
fully. 

Mrs. Stirling put her hand over her hus- 
band’s mouth. 

“Don’t jest about such horrid things, 
please,” she said. 

There was another long wait, and the sun 
beat down more fiercely than ever, and the 
guttural murmur from the groups of Indians 
scattered over the open space of ground 
grew louder and more excited, and the sound 
of cayuses plunging and galloping about 
came nearer and fiercer. They had been 
waiting fully three quarters of an hour 
when suddenly the Indians nearest the lodge 
fell back and seemed to shift themselves into 
kaleidoscopic figures of brilliant hues, and 
there rose a soft patter of moccasined feet 
that beat time restlessly to the quick throbs 
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of a tom-tom borne by an Indian who came an eagle, and a necklace of vivid blue-glass 
slowly down a hill a little to the right. He beads. On his head was a beautiful coronet 
was dressed most gorgeously in painted of many-colored porcupine quills that rippled 
buckskin shaps and crimson-flannel shirt, in the hot air, and from the center of which 
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over which were hung innumerable relices— rose an eagle’s feather tipped with narrow 

long plaits of hair beaded at the top and scarletribbon. Across his forehead extended 

fitted into little leather sockets, the claw of a broad yellow band of paint. A knee-rattle 
VoL. LViI.—107. 
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“A KNEE-RATTLE DANGLED AGAINST HIS SIDE.” - 


dangled against his side and jingled as he 
stepped lightly, raising each foot very high 
and bending the knee as a horse does in 
parking. Behind him streamed a throng of 
painted, fantastically dressed Indians. Sud- 
denly the Indians nearest the leader burst 
into a wild, high song that hung quivering 
and shrill on the hot air and then dropped 
suddenly to a low key, only to break forth 
terrifically again on the high note. With 
the beginning of the song a sort of agi- 
tation passed through the mass of Indians, 
and every moccasined foot was raised and 
brought down with a double stamp upon the 
hot, dry grass, which crackled and twisted 
under the blows. As the heaving, flashing 
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procession neared the lodge, a dozen medi- 
cine-men emerged from the group nearest the 
entrance, and joined the chiefs, who walked 
behind the musicians. Although the day 
was intensely hot with the short, fierce heat 
of the Canadian summer, the medicine-men 
wore long robes of fur that almost com- 
pletely enveloped them, and from out of 
which their pallid faces appeared glistening 
with great drops of perspiration. Around 
the neck or carried in the hand was the 
medicine-bag. At the door of the lodge, each 
Indian threw up his head for an instant as 
if to take a last look at the sun before enter- 
ing. The leader took his stand near the 
central lodge-pole, in the full blaze of the 
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sunlight, which streamed through the open- 
ing, and continued beating furiously upon his 
tom-tom, while the Indians seethed past 
him in their endeavors to get places from 
which to see the dance well. As they closed 
about Captain Eviston’s party the women 
shrank back rigidly from contact with the 
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the chiefs and medicine-men ranged them- 
selves. Back of these were massed the 
young Indians and squaws. 

Suddenly there was a lull. The slender 
sticks fell from the hands of the Indian with 
the tom-tom, the beating feet were still, 
and there was a moment of almost perfect 
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AN INVOCATION TO THE SUN. 


supple, dark-hued bodies. After a little, a 
narrow space was left free about the group, 
and they breathed more easily, and leaned 
forward with pale, expectant faces. 

Of the five hundred Indians fully three 
hundred crowded into the lodge, the rest 
massing themselves at the entrance and 
around the sides, wherever they could see. 
In the center of the lodge, about the pole, 
was left an open circular space, around which 


silence. Then from the group of medicine- 
men one rose up, and advancing to the 
center of the lodge, raised his eyes to the 
blaze of light and addressed an invocation to 
thesun. As he spoke, the muscles of his face 
twitched, his lips became ashy, and his eyes 
wavered in their intent gaze. The words 
seemed to fall involuntarily from his lips. 
Suddenly he flung up his hands toward the 
sky, and reeling, fell backward among the 
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other medicine-men, who, wrapped in a sort 
of trance, took very little notice of him. The 
silence that followed lasted for only amoment. 

Then out of the mass of motionless figures 
there emerged at different points three young 
Indians, tall and magnificently formed. Be- 
neath the clear, dark skin, which had been 
oiled and rubbed until it glistened like bur- 
nished copper and stretched like rubber, one 
could see the play of the powerful muscles. 

Pembroke leaned over to Eviston. 

“Gad!” he said excitedly. “Look at the 
tallest chap. Look at those muscles over the 
shoulders and in the back. If he had been 
a Trinity College man last year, I rather 
think we ’d have won.” 

“He ’s my favorite,” put in Carlington; 
“T’ll back him to see the dance through. 
I’ve seen him before; his name is White 
Eagle, and he’s a fine Indian.” 

“They all look game,” remarked Stirling; 
“they must be the pick of the tribe. The 
one with the red brow-band looks wicked, 
though. I rather hope the torture will be 
a little too much for him.” 

The three Indians were moving noiselessly 
around the ring, keeping perfect time with 
one another as they raised and lowered 
the foot with a double blow on the ground, 
showing their intense excitement only bytheir 
flashing eyes and the quick, nervous move- 
ment of their.limbs. Six medicine-men arose 
slowly, two approaching each of the three 
Indians. They stood for a moment muttering 
some incantation, and then motioned the 
young Indians to lie down on the ground. 
They then stationed themselves on the right 
and the left of each, and began gently to rub 
the heaving chests. It was like the even, prac- 
tised work of a good masseur, only there was 
no varying of the stroke or position. The 
spot on each breast that they kneaded and 
rubbed could not have been larger than a 
silver dollar. As they worked, the Indian 
with the tom-tom began to beat again, but 
very softly, and there ran a subdued, sympa- 
thetic murmur through the crowd. From out 
on the prairie one could hear now and then 
the short, fierce whinny of a bronco, and the 
sun beat down on the pine boughs more hotly 
than ever, and they gave forth a faint, re- 
freshing odor. 

Captain Eviston turned uneasily to the 
women. 

“You ’ll be awfully sorry you came in 
about a minute,” he remarked. “Perhaps 
you had better not look—” 

He might as well have spoken tostone walls. 
The eyes of the girls were fastened on the 
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prostrate Indians as though held there by a 
magnet, and their breath came in quick, un- 
even gasps. They did not even hear him. So 
he turned again to look, and as he did so he 
saw the medicine-men draw from their bags 
sharp little knives like scalpels, and make 
two parallel incisions in each benumbed 
breast. Nota drop of blood issued from the 
wounds, and the sinews thus laid bare were 
drawn out carefully and skilfully, and short 
pieces of wood passed beneath them, to each 
end of which a lariat was tied. The medicine- 
men then took each Indian by the shoulders 
and helped him to his feet. As the young 
Indians stood upright, facing the excited, 
restless throng, they gave one triumphant, 
scornful look about, and then moved forward 
until each had taken up a position beneath 
a cross-beam, and about equally distant from 
one another. So far they did not seem to 
be at all affected by the torture, except 
that the pupils of their eyes had contracted 
to pin-points, and there was a peculiar rigid- 
ity about their limbs. They were the picture 
of proud unconcern while the lariats were 
being thrown over the cross-beams and fas- 
tened there, and they put the shrill little 
whistles, which they were to blow while they 
danced, to their mouths with as much in- 
difference as though they had been ciga- 
rettes. When all was ready, and the medi- 
cine-men had stepped back, suddenly the 
tom-toms burst out with a terrific rattle; the 
young Indians began to dance back and forth 
at the ends of their lariats, with long, sweep- 
ing lunges, as though they would quickly tear 
the sinews from their breasts; the whistles 
shrieked, the masses of Indians broke into a 
wild shouting, and the medicine-men, lifting 
up their hands, prayed aloud to the Great 
Manito. A sort of frenzy seemed to com- 
municate itself to every Indian in the lodge. 
Their faces turned ashy, and their muscles 
quivered as if they were undergoing some 
intense physical strain. The restless heels 
beat the ground in double throbs that shook 
the whole tepee. The swarthy faces, which 
an hour before had been only vacantly good- 
natured or sullen or stoical, were now full 
of passion and wildness. An Indian beside 
Miss Page sprang into the air as though 
some devil within him had broken loose. 
The young girl shrank back faintly toward 
Pembroke, who was slightly behind her. Tlie 
men had put the women in the center, and 
were trying to protect them from the crowd 
of Indians pressing in on all sides; but it was 
quite impossible to make them keep back or 
appeal to them in any way. 
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“This is awful; it must be worse than a 
prize-fight,” the young girl said, with an 
unsteady little smile at the Englishman. 

Pembroke smiled back sympathetically 
and looked over at his sisters anxiously. 
Being English girls, they were taking things 
calmly, though there was a hot spot of red in 
each cheek, and their blue eyes looked almost 
black from the intensity of their excitement. 

Suddenly the Indian “candidate” near- 
est them dropped his whistle, and with a low 
groan fell forward on his face in a dead faint. 
His attendant medicine-men sprang forward, 
released the lariats, and pulling the thongs 
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The orderly was tugging at his gloves and 
looking very uncomfortable. 

“’E says we ’ave given ’im ‘ bad medicine,’ 
sir, an’ that ’e his goin’ to get a Blood 
Indian conjurer ’e knows to make us all 
cripples.” 

“Stay by us and translate all they say,” 
commanded the officer, calmly. 

Throughout this episode the tom-toms and 
shoutings had not ceased for a moment, nor 
had the other two dancers stopped an instant 
in their frantic attempts to break their sinews 
and so be proclaimed “ braves.” They leaped 
and swung from side to side, keeping time 
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“THEY THEN STATIONED THEMSELVES ON THE RIGHT AND THE LEFT.” 


from the sinews, spit upon his chest, rubbing 
the wounds, and murmuring incantations 
over him. After a long time he slowly 
opened his eyes. When full consciousness 
returned to him and he realized that he had 
failed in the ordeal, he sprang to his feet in 
a frenzy of disappointment and rage. As his 
eyes fell upon the little group of white people 
opposite him, a wilder gleam of anger lighted 
up his face, and pointing a shaking finger at 
them, he shrieked out some imprecation. As 
he staggered backward, the medicine-men 
grappled with him and bore him panting and 
shouting from the ring. 

Captain Eviston turned to Doyle. 

“What did that Indian say, Doyle?” he 
asked quietly. 


with the beat of the drum, while the musi- 
cians sang “The Song of the Brave”: 


I sing, I sing under the center of the sky, 
Under the center of the sky; 

Under the center of the sky I sing, 
Under the center of the sky. 


The birds of the brave take flight around the 


sky, 
A flight around the sky; 
The birds of the brave take a flight, take a 
flight, 
The birds of the brave take a flight. 


The spirits on high repeat my name, 
Repeat my name; 

The spirits on high, the spirits on high, 
Repeat my name. 
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First one set of musicians would sing, and 
then another set would take up the words, 
like the antiphonal chorus of a cathedral 
choir, while the two dancers swung stagger- 
ingly around the open space, now forward 
as if walking uphill, now sinking and slip- 
ping backward as.the earth reeled under 
their trembling limbs. The sweat was run- 
ning down their rigid bodies like rain, and 
their sinews were pulling far out from the 
panting chests and snapping back again in 
a horrible way, as the agony made them give 
to the lariats. 

Miss Kenwood covered her face with her 
handkerchief and began to cry softly. The 
men moved restlessly and cast anxious 
glances at one another and the women. 
Stirling put an arm around his wife. 

“T suppose it ’s impossible to get out of 
this,” he ventured. 

Captain Eviston shook his head. 

“Quite impossible,” he returned grimly. 

He had hardly spoken when, with a cry of 
mingled fear and rage, the evil-looking In- 
dian with the red brow-band bounded forward 
from the other side of the opening and held 
up the broken ends of his lariat. The rope 
had parted—the worst medicine that could 
happen to an Indian., The medicine-men, 
terror-stricken, sank to their knees, but the 
young brave stood up defiantly, although he 
reeled from faintness. Staggering across 
the open space with his broken lariat drag- 
ging after him, he paused on the edge of the 
circle, just below the little party of whites, 
and turning his back to them, he began 
to harangue the Indians. He looked like 
some devil as he stood there, his wicked 
face bedaubed with paint and showing 
ghastly, even under the red, with agony and 
wild rage, his bloodshot eyes rolling from 
side to side, his breast crimson with the 
blood that now flowed freely from the la- 
cerated flesh, and the quivering nostrils and 
upper lip telling even better than his words 
the wrath that alone was keeping his trem- 
bling limbs from sinking under him. His 
voice, in spite of his faintness, was strong 
enough to make itself heard above the din 
by those nearest him. 

“I, Yellow Wolf, am brave and fearless,” 
he shouted; “I do not fear death or any 
kind of torture; but who can prevail against 
evil powers, that come no one knows whence? 
Our medicine-men are powerful, and they 
have propitiated the Manito of the Indian, 
but they had not thought to propitiate the 
- Manito of the white man. Why is the 
white man here? Why is our lodge invaded, 
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our dance made public? Why are the chil- 
dren of the White Mother permitted to come 
thus among us? Have we lost all freedom, 
all courage? Did they not exercise an evi! 
influence over the Beaver, who lies fallen 
and helpless, he who was so strong—” The 
words died away in an unintelligible murmur 
as he fell, half fainting, to the ground. 

“What does he say, Doyle?” demanded 
Captain Eviston once more. 

Doyle, looking more unhappy than ever, 
translated freely, shifting himself uneasily 
from one foot to the other. 

“’E says, sir, that we ’ave ’oodooed ’im, 
same as the hother Hindian, an’ that we 
hought n’t to be ’ere.” 

Captain Eviston looked thoughtfully be- 
fore him a moment, regretting most keenly 
the feeling of delicacy which had prompted 
him to come unarmed to the dance. He had 
thought that such a course would appeal! to 
the Indians. Unfortunately, they had appa- 
rently not noticed or appreciated that piece 
of refined sentiment. He aroused himself 
from his little reverie to find the eyes of 
all the Indians in the tepee fixed scowlingly 
or threateningly upon him and his guests. 
There was a suppressed excitement and 
antagonism about them, which would have 
been sufficiently unpleasant if he had been 
there with fifty good privates at his back. 
As it was, the absolute hopelessness of his 
situation made him perfectly cool. Four men 
and an orderly with seven women to take 
care of could not hope to contend success- 
fully against five hundred maddened Indians. 

While Yellow Wolf still lay moaning and 
struggling on the ground, an old chief seated 
near him, and who had heard what he had 
said, arose, and spreading out his hands to- 
ward him, began to speak soothingly, as if 
to a child. 

Captain Eviston recognized him as Pretty 
Feathers, one of the friendliest and most 
sagacious of the Peigans. 

“My son,” said the old man, softly, “arise; 
be comforted. Cease thy complaints—the 
complaints of a child who knows not how to 
take punishment. Why shouldst thou think 
the Manito of the white man has interfered 
with thy destiny? Has the Manito of the 
Indian never visited thee before with his dis- 
pleasure?” He turned to the rest of the 
Indians, who were listening, and raising his 
voice, cried: “ Yellow Wolf has spoken words 
of foolishness in his anger. Let us forget 
them, as he will forget them, and ”—signiti- 
cantly—“ asthe white man will forget them.’ 

There was a murmur of disapprobation as 
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he seated himself, but many of the Indians 
looked less aggressive, and many once more 
turned their attention to the circle where 
the last Indian, White Eagle, still danced. 
He was almost spent, and the quavering, 
faint notes of his whistle told how little 
breath and life were still in him. His face 
was gray-white, and a light froth flecked his 
lips. His body was covered with blood and 
great drops of perspiration, and his lower 
limbs, which had at first been unnaturally 
rigid, now bent and twisted and doubled 
under him as he leaped back and forth. It 
was evident that unless the sinews soon 
burst he would faint from pain and loss of 
blood, and all his agony would count for 
nothing. 

Suddenly a young and pretty squaw sprang 
up from the mass of Indian women crouch- 
ing near the edge of the circle, and forcing 
her way frantically through them, rushed 
forward with a terrible cry, and throwing 
herself with all the strength of her young 
body against White Eagle, forced him back 
until the sinews of his chest snapped like 
whip-cords, and with a groan he toppled over 
backward. 

Immediately the medicine-men sprang for- 
ward to him, the musicians set up a yell of 
triumph, and every Indian in the tepee be- 
gan to shout at the top of his lungs. The 
terrifying noise was at its height when sud- 
denly another squaw walked forward to the 
center of the lodge until she stood directly 
beneath the opening. Behind her came four 
medicine-men bearing upon a buffalo robe 
an Indian who seemed to be dying. His 
pallid face, as they laid him in the sunshine, 
took on a more ghastly hue. The closed eye- 
lids quivered an instant, but could not open. 
At sight of the dying man, the frenzied In- 
dians ceased howling, and in the silence 
which followed, the Indian woman, standing 
motionless, the blazing sun beating down on 
her bare head and uplifted face and hands, 
began a mournful sort of chant or invocation 
to the sun, and a prayer for the restoration 
of her husband to health. When she ceased 
speaking she sank down beside the man, but 
still held her eyes turned to the light. Yel- 
low Wolf crawled over to her and whispered 
fiercely in her ear for an instant. A look of 
terrorand despair settled on her face, and she 
turned her eyes for an instant on the white 
women, who, with pale and drawn faces, 
were watching her. Yellow Wolf sprang up 
with all the strength that was left in him, and 
facing the Indians, cried: “Do you think the 
Great Father will hear her or you while these 
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evil spirits are with us? I tell you, Great 
Hawk will die. Do you hear?” he screamed. 
“Great Hawk will die, and if he does, it is 
the whites who killed him.” 

The Indian Black Tongue edged his way 
through the crowd to Yellow Wolf's side. 

“It is true what Yellow Wolf says,” he 
yelled. “Have they not given bad medicine 
to the Beaver and Yellow Wolf? And did 
they not try to give bad medicine to White 
Eagle? Only because he is all-powerful did 
he prevail. Can Great Hawk, who is ill and 
helpless, overcome these evil spirits?” 

There was a fierce how] from the now half- 
crazy Indians. Some of them broke through, 
and would have leaped into the open space 
had they not been restrained by the older 
chiefs and the medicine-men. 

Pretty Feathers stood up and waved his 
hand for quiet, but only a few of the howl- 
ing, maddened Indians would listen to him. 

“What are you doing?” he shouted. 
“Would you turn against the Great Mother’s 
children? You are fools, madmen! Are you 
so fond of the guard-room, of the gallows? 
And have they not been our friends? An- 
swer!” 

Yellow Wolf stood up again. 

“Friends!” he cried back scornfully, 
“friends! They are our masters. Pah! you 
old men are fearful. We young men ask 
but to fight, to kill. We shall exterminate 
them. We shall be free. Do they not bring 
trouble? Look at Gold Eagle, at the Sword. 
Look at the Beaver and Yellow Wolf, fallen. 
Listen,” he cried in a penetrating voice that 
reached even the Indians farthest off, “lis- 
ten! If Great Hawk does not die, I will eat 
my hot words—I will say that I, Yellow 
Wolf, knew not what I spoke; but if the 
Manito refuses to hear me, then shall we 
know that these whites have brought us 
trouble and evil and deserve death.” He 
dragged himself forward, panting and 
screaming, and raising his eyes and hands 
to the sunlight, began a fierce, wild prayer. 

The Indians, half crazy with excitement, 
scarcely knew what was happening. They 
looked irresolutely at their chiefs and the 
medicine-men, uncertain what was expected 
of them or how or why they were to act. 
They were in a state of supreme agitation 
and irresponsibility, when anything was pos- 
sibletothem. A silence, like the silence that 
falls on a mob just before the first, stones 
are hurled, settled on the throng of mad- 
dened Indians. The little party from the 
detachment waited breathlessly, the women 
trembling and terrified, and even the men 
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white under their tan. They fully realized 
how impossible it was to make any attempt 
at resistance, hemmed in, surrounded by five 
hundred half-crazed Indians. Five unarmed 
men with seven women to protect were help- 
less. Even had the men been armed it would 
have been madness to fire. Captain Eviston 
told himself that there was not a single ray 
of hope, that nothing short of a miracle could 
save them. He had kept the expedition so 
quiet that his soldiers, who alone could have 
aided him, did not even know where he was. 
And although he had spoken of possible 
trouble, in his heart he had had no fear of it, 
and this uprising of the usually peaceful 
Indians came to him as an almost unrealizable 
shock. A lifetime of suspense was contained 
in that instant of silence. Captain Eviston 
turned to the orderly: 

“For God’s sake, Doyle, talk to them. Say 
something to quiet these fiends.” 

Doyle shook his head hopelessly. 

“They would n’t listen to me, sir,” he said, 
“and, besides—” 

His words were drowned in a half-smoth- 
ered shriek of terror from Mrs. Eviston. Rais- 
ing his head, he heard the quick rush of a 
pony’s hoofs, and saw a narrow lane opening 
up through the dense mass of Indians, and far 
down it, uncertainly, miles off seemingly to 
his bewildered eyes, he saw a little bronco 
bedecked with painted feathers and scarlet 
ribbons, whom he had once, ages before, 
known as Nellie, making her way into the 
lodge, and on her back Jack, in all the glory 
of her Indian paraphernalia, casting cordial 
glances and nods to the Indians, first on one 
side and then on the-other, flecking some 
particular friend lightly with her little whip, 
or calling to another familiarly and conde- 
scendingly as she rode through in triumph. 

Mrs. Eviston laid her hand on her husband’s 
arm. “ Arthur,” she said faintly, “ Arthur—” 
She pointed to Jack, and her lips moved 
unintelligibly. 

Doyle leaned down eagerly. 

“For the love of ’Eaven, Mrs. Eviston,” 
he gasped softly, “leave ’er alone. They 
won’t touch ’er, an’ she ’ll fix ’em—she 
knows ’em.” 

When Jack reached the center of the 
lodge, she reined Nellie in, aware all at 
once that she might be interrupting the 
proceedings, and a little puzzled at the 
strange and sudden silence. She looked 
about her, smiling brightly and fearlessly, 
though she was a trifle bewildered, and 
then down at the irresolute faces turned up 
to her. 

VoL. LVII.—108. 
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“Satsit, nitsitaffiake!” (“Behold, I am 
an Indian also!”) she said gaily, pointing 
to her fantastic dress and feathers. Sud- 
denly something seemed to give way in the 
crowd. With a roar of delight and childish 
amusement the mercurial Indians rushed 
forward to Jack, pouring into the dancing- 
circle and surging about her, laughing and 
clapping their hands. 

“Ninspaupit!” she said magnificently from 
her lofty position on Nellie, and cracking her 
quirt to keep them at a proper distance. 

Pretty Feathers came leaping and pushing 
his way to her through the crowd. 

“Puksiput!” she called out delightedly to 
him. He was her special friend among the 
chiefs. 

“Kitaipuksapato,” he answered hoarsely; 
and reaching her side, he sprang up behind 
her on Nellie. Standing upright on the as- 
tonished little pony, he called to the laughing, 
gesticulating, excited Indians. 

“Behold,” he cried, “here is the proof 
of the friendship of the Great Mother and 
her children for us! Here is the idol of the 
white man’s heart, who comes among us, not 
as a stranger, but as one of ourselves, who 
loves us and talks the speech of the red 
man. She does not harm us, and therefore 
fears no harm. O fools! what would you 
have done? Yellow Wolf would have per- 
suaded you to your death. His voice glided 
to your ears, and you listened. You would 
have broken the bonds of friendship with our 
Great White Mother and her sons. She has 
never broken them with us. The heart of 
the Indian has become bad. During the long 
winter he has dreamed evil dreams, and they 
would blossom into evil deeds under this 
fierce sun. His blood boils like the water 
which the Kootenais tell us springs up in 
their country. Fools! Listen to your wise 
men, not to the counsels of the young and 
foolish, such as Yellow Wolf and the 
Beaver. Be calm, and bid the sons and 
daughters of our Great Mother to go in 
peace and forget the evil thoughts of the 
Indian!” 

He sprang down from the horse, and wav- 
ing aside the now pacified Indians, threaded 
his way to Captain Eviston. 

“Go in peace,” he said in his soft guttural 
English, hesitating over the unfamiliar 
words. And then he added rapidly in Indian 
to the orderly: 

“Tell them to go quickly—now while my 
Indians are under the spell of this child 
whom they love. And tell them that it was 
she who saved them. Tell them that Pretty 
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Feathers grieves for the evil his people would 
have done, and that, whether Great Hawk 
lives or dies, he and the other chiefs will 
hold a council to punish Yellow Wolf for 
his wicked words.” 

When they were all safely outside the 
lodge, Jack became more puzzled than ever. 
The Indians had acted strangely enough, she 
thought, but she could not understand at all 
why the young ladies were crying and the 
men white and silent, nor the unexpected and 
effusive affection of which she was suddenly 
the object. She disliked very much being 
kissed and petted and hugged by people who 
earlier in the day had paid so very little at- 
tention toher. Indignation at having missed 
the great dance, and fear that she had dis- 
pleased her mother by coming without per- 
mission, were also battling together within 
her and making her very miserable, though 
still unregenerate. 
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“I’m a naughty girl, I know,” she began 
defiantly, sitting up very stiffly on Nellie, 
“but I ’m glad I came, ’cause you went off 
an’ left me; an’ I caught Nellie, an’ I rode as 
fast as I could, but course I could n’t keep 
goin’ like Bill an’ Jim, an’ now I ’ve missed 
the dance—” Here she broke down and wept. 
“Nex’ time you oughter take me—” Jack 
found herself unable to continue, because she 
was being hugged and having her tears wiped 
away simultaneously by seven excited and af- 
fectionate young ladies. 

Pembroke walked over to Jack and stood 
beside her pony, waving aside the women 
impressively. 

“TI promise you jolly well, Jack,” he said 
solemnly, “that none of your people will ever 
go to another Indian dance without you, and 
as for myself, nothing that I can now think 
of would ever induce me to forego your com- 
pany on such occasions.” 


THE FLOWER OF FAME. 
BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 


I, 


sought it before the billow of spring on the meadow was seen, 
When only the flush of the willow was tracing the river with green; 


iS 
He scanned to the edge of the fraying snows that dappled the mountain slope, 
And ever too late the March sun rose: for he searched the world with hope. 


II. 


I saw him at noon of the summer day, and that was the favorite hour 

To one who had hunted from March to May, and never had found the flower; 
For the light was full, as chough the sun were aiding his eager quest, 

And there were no warning shadows to run o’er his path from east or west. 


Ill. 


And still in September’s purple and gold he was hunting the grudging ground, 
But not with the steady eye of old or the springtime’s joyous bound; 

If he stopped in his feverish roaming, ’t was to question the darkling air; 
Too early came the gloaming: he was searching with despair. 


IV. 


And while, for a chance of the rarest, he wanders in storm or heat, 
He is blind to the charm of the fairest; he is crushing beneath his feet 
The Flower of Every Valley, the Flower of All the Year, 

Deep in whose broken blossom the dew lies like a tear. 
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AMERICAN DISCOVERIES AT CORINTH. 
INCLUDING A RELIC OF ST. PAUL. 


BY RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, 


Director of the American School at Athens. 


AS Athens was known by its Acropolis, so 
LA “brilliant,” “ wealthy” Corinth wasknown 
by its famous fountain. Euripides speaks of 
the elders of the city as “playing checkers 
around the august water of Pirene”; an 
oracle from Delphi, cited by Herodotus, calls 
the Corinthians “ the dwellers about Pirene”; 
Pindar, who was careful to choose significant 
epithets, praises “the city of Pirene”; and 
Simonides probably had the same famous 
fountain in mind when, in the epitaph com- 
posed for the Corinthians who fell at Sala- 
mis, and found there about a year ago, cut 
in clear letters of the Corinthian alphabet of 
the fifth century B. C., he speaks of them as 
“ dwellers in the well-watered city of Corinth.” 


Pirene was the making of the city and the 
center of its life. 

Had anybody foretold, when we began 
excavating at Corinth in 1896, in absolute 
ignorance of the location of one single object 
mentioned in the description of Pausanias, 
that at the end of the first campaign we 
should have the theater, and at the end of 
the second, Pirene, I should have said that it 
was too good to be true. In excavation, as 
in fishing, luck plays a great réle. As all 
the archeologists in Athens are felicitating 
the American School on its luck, we may as 
well rejoice openly. I would rather be the 


discoverer of Pirene than “take Quebec.” 
Perhaps, however, we ought to be a little 
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ashamed of not having made the dis- 
covery sooner. Near the close of the 
first year’s work, when we were deal- 
ing largely in dry wells with lateral 
passages leading off to other dry 
wells, our foreman, Friedrich Leuz, 
came back one day covered with 
mud from one of these wells, twenty- 
five feet deep, and reported a side 
passage in which water flowed along 
a fagade with columns. His report 
seemed a tale of the “Arabian 
Nights” order, especially as we had 
found virgin soil at a depth of ten 
feet in a trial trench just south of 
the well. This was the only subter- 
ranean passage found that year into 
which some member of the school 
did not descend. 

Last year, as we were working 
near this well, we went down and 
saw with our own eyes a series of 
six rooms opening upon a passage. 
Wading in water sometimes breast- 
high, we explored and measured an 
extent of three hundred meters of 
rock-cut channels, mainly in two 
arms, which brought the water down 
to this point from the direction of 
Acro-Corinthus. 

The first sight of the rooms was 
enough to make me say with bated 
breath, “We have the Pirene of 
Pausanias.” His description is as 
follows: “The spring is adorned 
with marble, and there are cham- 
bers constructed in the manner of 
caves, from which the excellent drinking- 
water flows out into an open-air basin.” And 
here we had before our eyes chambers that 
were at the same time caves. 

Approaching Old Corinth from the gulf, 
one sees confronting him a continuous layer 
of conglomerate broken at its edge and 
tumbling downhill; and just at the entrance 
of the village is a similar layer. The first is 
the edge of the lower, and the other of the 
upper, of the two terraces on which Corinth 
stood. Under each of these layers of con- 
glomerate is a deep deposit of clay, solidified 
into what may by courtesy be called rock. 
Pirene was laid out at the lower edge of the 
upper terrace, at the point where it bends 
inward in a great curve just east of the 
temple. The soft clay rock was cut away 
from under the conglomerate ledge, and 
cross-walls were inserted, forming chambers 
with therough rock foratop. Each cross-wall 
terminated in an anta, and the back of each 
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STAIRWAY LEADING UP THE VALLEY TOWARD THE AGORA. 


chamber consisted of an Ionic column be- 
tween two antz, supporting an entablature 
with moldings and a row of dentils. No 
more fitting phrase could be chosen to de- 
scribe the arrangement than “cave-like 
chambers.” 

So far we had seen only the backs of these 
chambers, by passing from the well, which 
came down in front of the fifth chamber 
(reckoning, as the water here flows, from 
the west), through that chamber into the 
passage behind, through which water once 
flowed abundantly, but now dry, except as 
water trickled out of a rickety tile aqueduct 
and flawy dam farther up. We could see 
their fronts only when we had cleared away 
the superincumbent mass of earth. We 
trusted that when we had done this we 
should make our identification complete by 
finding the marble ornamentation mentioned 
by Pausanias; and in this we were not dis- 
appointed. 
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We had begun work March 23,1898, in the 
valley, at a point due east from the tem- 
ple, because we had found there two years 
ago, in a trial trench, a broad street paved 
with white limestone, with watercourses 
on each side of it, which gave a hope of 
finding near at hand the agora, a second 
topographical center, still more important 
than the theater, which, with Pausanias’s 
description, would enable us to lay out a map 
of the ancient city, even if it still lay under 
fathoms of earth. 

In the one week’s work which the war 
allowed us in 1897, we had accomplished 
little more with our twenty carts and fifty 
men than scratching the surface. Last 
year we went to work with 
a track and twelve cars 
borrowed from the French 
at Delphi. With this ap- 
paratus we carried the 
earth to a field lower down, 
having first made trial 
trenches to be sure that 
we were covering up no- 
thing of importance. The 
owner of the field gladly 
let us cover it ten feet 
deep, on condition that we 
would spare him for this 
year his threshing-floor, 
which the government had 
already bought for us.’ We 
have the promise of an- 
other field for this year; 
but how different are our 
conditions from those at 
Delphi, where the French 
have right at hand the 
gorge of the Plistus, big 
enough to hold a good part 
of Parnassus, if one could 
only throw it in! 

In moving up the valley, at first in igno- 
rance of our true goal, which was less than 
two hundred feet away, we found walls of 
great interest on the side of the valley to- 
ward the temple, and a broad marble stair- 
way of over thirty steps, continuing the line 
of the paved street, and leading up toward 
the agora, as we now know. Near the top of 
the stairway on the west side was a large 
marble base, and we rejoiced to think that 
now we should have an inscription to tell us 
where we were; but some rascal, or perhaps 


! In this country threshing is done by driving horses 
over the grain as it lies on a circular pavement of 
rough cobblestones. It is regarded as a great im- 
provement to attach to the horses a sledge with teeth 
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some rascal-hater, had carefully chiseled 
out an inscription of five lines. Even the 
treatise of the learned German Zedler, “ De 
memorize damnatione,” containing a roll of 
hated emperors and magistrates of antiquity, 
will not help us to find out what was once 
written here. On the other side of the stair- 
case an enormous marble block, apparently 
a lintel, had one of the regular Roman tab- 
lets for inscription carved on its face; but 
no inscription had ever been cut in it. 

To balance this bad luck, we had the 
happiness of finding an inscription which, 
by what it suggests, more than outweighs all 
that carelessness and malice had been able 
to put out of our way. To most people the 
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name “Corinth” does not conjure up a pic- 
ture of its ancient and honorable history 
from the time when it founded Syracuse 
and Corcyra until it was destroyed by the 
Romans: it is rather the place made sacred 
by the residence and loving labors of St. 
Paul. 

In our first year’s work, while excavating 
a house evidently of the Roman period, we 
had sportively called it the house of “ Sosthe- 
nes, the brother,” little expecting that we 
should ever come upon anything which we 
like those of a Yankee “cultivator.” The winnowing is 
done by tossing grain and chaff into the air with forks 
when there is a strong wind. 
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could attach to the great apostle except by 
the slenderest cord of fancy. Accordingly, 
it was rather startling to find, on turning 
over a block of marble found at a depth of 
about ten feet, an inscription of Roman 
times, rudely cut and broken at both ends, 
running: [¢w]aywy% “ES8p[aiwv], “synagogue 
of the Hebrews.” The thought arose, and 
would not down, that this stone was a part 
of the very synagogue in which Paul “rea- 
soned . . . every sabbath, and persuaded 
the Jews and the Greeks,” when “he con- 
tinued there a year and six months, teach- 
ing the word of God among them.” 

The block was elaborately carved on one 
side with a row of dentils and higher bands 
of moldings both above and below it, and 
had undoubtedly formed a part of a fine 
entablature of a building in the older city 
destroyed by Mummius; but in the syna- 
gogue it had been used as the lintel of a 
door. Its show side, with the elaborate 
carving, had been turned downward, so that 
it could be seen by looking up as one passed 
through the door, while the inscription was 
cut in the edge now brought to the front, 
which, being plain, was well fitted for the 
purpose. 

We have not been able to identify any of 
the walls found near by with the synagogue 
from which the block came, although we 
may subsequently give it such a setting; 
nor can we say with certainty that the 
inscription is not later than the time of 
Paul. But the probability is the other way, 
and it is at least not unlikely that he passed 
and repassed under this very block. We could 
hardly have found anything more closely 
associated with him. 

Indisputably, our most important single 
find, from an archeological point of view, 
was a geometric amphora found beside a 
grave just east of the white-limestone pave- 
ment and at a depth of two meters lower 
than it. The fact of a grave in the heart of 
the city seven centuries or more before the 
Christian era—for such a date the style of 
the vase demands—is important. Its depth 
also suggests to us the duty of breaking up 
both the limestone pavement and the marble 
staircase, as a Roman affair, in order to lay 
bare the Greek level. 

Even if we did not concentrate all our 
energies upon approaching Pirene until well 
on into May, our time and labor were not 
wasted. Besides the interesting results 
gained by the way, we were making the 
approach at a level which would allow the 
proper drainage for the winter rains when 
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our work was done. But when, after the 
descent into the well, we did so concentrate, 
knowing that we were near the goal, we 
first tried to approach through a high door 
to the east of our track, thinking—and, it 
now appears, correctly—that this was Pau- 
sanias’s “entrance to Pirene.” But since the 
lintel was cracked in the middle, and no 
covering at all appeared behind it, but only 
a mass of loose earth and stones, we did not 
dare to tunnel there, but turned to the left 
and flanked it. Here we were almost im- 
mediately stopped by a mass of Roman brick 
and mortar, which we at last broke up with 
dynamite. We next committed an archzxo- 
logical crime: coming to a wall about ten 
feet in advance of the line that we were 
seeking, we broke through it, and found 
afterward that we had broken into a sort 
of wing, or parascenium, thrown out in ad- 
vance of the facade. 

On May 10 we reached, by clearing out 
this parascenium, the wall which we were 
seeking, to the west of the series of cham- 
bers, and found in it a door leading into the 
passage in their rear, to which we had hith- 
erto had access only through the well. Our 
task now was to proceed eastward along the 
frontof thechambers. For this purpose I had 
to buy a part of the garden of Gregory Tsellios, 
which covered the greater part of the facade. 
The regular process of expropriation by the 
help of the government was too slow to allow 
us to win our prize that year, and so I had 
to make the best terms I could with a man 
who knew my extremity. I paid him nearly 
seventy dollars for a piece thirteen meters 
square; and as this contained three fine trees, 
in a land where trees are scarce,—a fig, a 
pomegranate, and a walnut,—this would not 
seem exorbitant, according to American 
notions; but to the neighbors it seemed so 
high that Gregory became envied and hated 
by all. As a part of the bargain I also 
agreed to furnish him some substitute for 
his well, which was simply a shaft tapping 
the shallow stream which flowed out of the 
fifth chamber through the mouth of the tile 
pipe, and then went on its way through a 
covered canal to the square of the village. 

This was not an easy thing to do, and it 
was only after a long series of trials, some 
harassing and some ludicrous, that I finally 
delivered the pump, the first pump in Old 
Corinth, to Gregory, and said: “These men 
are witnesses that I leave this pump in your 
hands in good condition and have fulfilled 
my promise. It is yours to guard as well as 
to use. If it is smashed now it is not my 
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affair.” That night, for the first time in a 
fortnight, I slept all night; and the next 
day we proceeded to tear out with all our 
might the earth which still hid the fronts 
of the fifth and sixth chambers. 

That day, toward evening, the king came 
with a considerablé retinue, including two 
of his sons, closing his long and wearying 
tour of hand-shaking all Peloponnesus with 
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the conversation he said, “But you musi 
finish all this: it is a great work.” 

The king’s visit magnified the importance 
of Pirene in the eyes of the crowd; and |, 
who for an hour had stood in a blaze of 
glory, while I interpreted to him our works. 
carried something like a halo into the worka- 
day world. 

But atra Cura was still hovering near. 


! 
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a visit to the now famous Pirene. He de- 
voted nearly an hour—fully two thirds of his 
stay in the village—to the excavations, and 
with the greatest interest inquired into all 
the details of our discoveries. No reporters 
got within ear-shot; but one Athenian jour- 
nal, in order to have something to say, 
reported that “the king proved himself a 
conspicuous archeologist, and in a close 
discussion convinced the director of the 
American School that a certain inscription 
was cut according to the dictation of the 
Apostle Paul.” The extremely cordial and 
almost intimate conversation which he held 
with each one of us goes far to explain how 
his journey just closed had turned the hearts 
of his people to him. Three times during 
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Our aqueduct was accessible through the 
arches of Pirene, and it was necessary to 
protect it against the crowds which came 
from all the country round about on Sun- 
days and holy days, of which the Greek year 
is full, to see the wonders which we had 
brought to light. Furthermore, our friends 
kept telling us that there were men—“not 
men, but beasts” —who had sworn to break 
the aqueduct, little caring if they did cut ofi 
the water from the village, if they could onl) 
get “the company,” as they called us, into 
trouble. I had just been called to Nauplia 
to testify in court in regard to the conduct 
of four men who had, two years ago, started 
a strike because I had hired some outsiders 
and who had consequently come into the 
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hands of the chief of police from New 
Corinth. After answering questions put to 
me, I had said to the judge that, as the case 
was two years old, I preferred that, so far as 
it depended on me, the prosecution should 
be dropped. The judge replied, with an air 
of great severity: “Great is your goodness, 
Mr. Richardson; but even if you are will- 
ing to forgive, the law must be satisfied.” In 
fifteen minutes after I had left the room he 
gave the offenders, on account of my inter- 
vention, as their lawyer told me, six days in- 
stead of thesix months which he had expected 
for them. But at the end of their six days 
they had come back to Corinth, not mollified 
by my “great goodness,” but “ breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter.” 

It was reported to me late one evening, 
when I was known to have with me money 
for the payment of the workmen, that one 
of the jailbirds had been heard to declare in 
a wine-shop that they were going to raid the 
company that night. I believed the report 
all the more as this man had, the evening 
before, made a bad use of his newly gained 
freedom by nearly killing an old woman who 
was on her way to New Corinth to lodge a 
complaint against him for killing her goat. 
But, with a sentiment and tradition brought 
with me from my days of military service, 
I determined not to let the company be 
raided without getting in some shooting on 
its side. Mr. Brown got out his big revolver, 
which revolved rather uncertainly, and I my 
small one, in which I had confidence; and 
we slept on our arms. In the morning we 
found that two soldiers with rifles had 
spent the night in our yard. Perhaps that 
was a more efficient terror to evil-doers than 
our small arms. Heaven bless the military 
police of Greece, which some are so anxious 
to abolish! Without it, excavations, in a 
village at least, would be beset with diffi- 
culties. Not only did these soldiers watch 
that night without being called, but during 
the two weeks that our aqueduct lay exposed, 
one or more of them slept at night under a 
fig-tree near at hand, besides keeping the 
crowd at bay on Sundays and holidays. It 
cost something for tips, but it was worth 
while to have such auxiliaries. 

When we had laid bare the fifth chamber 
and a little of the sixth and last, we came 
upon a real trouble. The high bank of 
rather soft earth to the east was getting 
too nearly perpendicular to be quite safe. 
We could not risk killing any of our work- 
men, and it was certain that when the win- 
ter rains came on the bank would fall, and 
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carry away a surface that we had not bought. 
In our purchase we had not allowed for the 
necessary slant for a depth of twenty-five 
feet of soft soil. To buy another field at 
rates like those already paid, and work two 
weeks more, was likely to bring us over our 
money limit. Besides this, it was well on into 
June, and growing very hot. The members 
of the school, who had been as faithful and 
efficient supporters as one could ever hope 
to find, did not wish to stay longer than 
was necessary. Furthermore, the facade 
bulged outward near the fifth chamber, and 
threatened trouble. 

I decided to confine myself to rendering 
safe what we had already gained. After 
consultation with the engineer of New 
Corinth, we built a scarped retaining-wall 
twenty feet high against the threatening 
bank, and buttresses against the fagade 
where it bulged. We also took the pre- 
caution to wall up the back of the cham- 
bers, precluding access to the iron pipe and 
the reservoir, except through a stout door. 

The effect of the facade is impaired by all 
of these works, especially by the scarped 
wall, which covers the openings of the fifth 
and sixth chambers; but this year, with 
little labor and expense, — for the government 
will buy the land, — we shall expose the total 
front, probably with two parascenia. 

In the architecture of Pirene three periods 
are plainly discernible. In the first period 
the chambers alone constituted the whole 
fagade. Their cross-walls, terminating at 
the front in modest ant, had beauty enough 
to suit Greek taste. The column, ante, and 
entablature at the back of each chamber 
were as much in evidence as the front. The 
rough edge of the conglomerate layer was 
not, perhaps, thought inappropriate in a 
fountain-house. This adjustment does not, 
perhaps, date further back than the fourth 
century B.c. It may quite probably be 
assigned to the Macedonian period. 

Next there was added a facade in two 
stories, with arches as entrances to the 
chambers, and, between these, half-columns, 
which extended up into the second story, 
now badly broken away. The work here is 
rude compared with that of the previous 
arrangement. It seems, for example, a pity 
that such ante should be hidden by so 
rude a covering. But this rudeness was cer- 
tainly covered up with a revetment of thin 
plates of marble, as is attested not only by 
numerous holes in the stone, but by a quan- 
tity of fragments of marble slabs found near 
by, on one of which, found in a Byzantine 
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church built up against the first and second 
chambers, was inscribed TIPE), evidently 
“Pirene.” The arches and marble revetment, 
as well as the coarser quality of the work, 
leave no doubt that this fagade belonged 
to the Corinth that was rebuilt by Julius 
Cesar. Romans were not satisfied with the 
simplicity of the Greek. This was the Pirene 
of Pausanias. 

Lastly, and perhaps much later, a still 
more pretentious front was made by adding 
marble columns about six feet in front of 
the facade of Pausanias, with marble blocks 
extending back from them and let into the 
facade with very rough hewing. The col- 
umns, only two of which are still in situ, are 
of various sizes, and so were probably taken 
from different buildings. The blocks resting 
upon them, and perhapssupporting a balcony, 
were surely taken from some other building 
and roughly hewn for this second use.. We 
found one which had not been submitted to 
this rough treatment. It is of such size and 
beauty as to suggest that when we find, as 
we surely shall, near by, the building to 
which it originally belonged, it will be 
worthy of respect. That this last recon- 
struction was Byzantine is made sure by a 
sort of florid palm-branch carved on the front 
ends of the badly treated marble blocks. 

Back of this series of three periods was 
something still older. While we were clear- 
ing out the deposit of earth in the passage 
back of the chambers in order to lay firm 
supports for our iron pipe, we came upon the 
top of an arched passage extending directly 
back from the second chamber at right 
angles to the series. The top of this arch 
cut in the clay rock was lower than the 
bottom of the columns at the rear of the 
chambers. By probing with a long iron rod 
in front of the arch we found that the mud 
was here ten feet deep. A little removal of 
this deposit down to where the arch passed 
over into perpendicular lines started a slight 
movement of water, and fearing that we 
might divert the supply from the modern 
reservoir by opening an ancient course at a 
lower level, we stopped the arch with dry 
earth after one of us had crawled into it a 
distance of thirty feet and inspected its 
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carefully cut, polished surface. Through 
this passage, ten feet high and six feet 
broad, long before the chambers were laid 
out, and when the ground all about here was 
at a much lower level, gushed out water 
which gave drink, probably, to the contem- 
poraries of Periander. 

About fifty feet in front of Pirene we 
excavated a semicircular building which is 
probably the “peribolos of Apollo,” men- 
tioned by Pausanias as “in front of Pirene.” 
On the lower courses of stone, which are 
better laid than the others, are abundant 
traces of red stucco, on which may well have 
been painted the pictures of Ulysses slaying 
the suitors, said by Pausanias to be in the 
peribolos. In a later restoration, to which 
the upper courses belong, a marble lining 
was added, as is shown by holes. 

The results of our work are not fully told 
when we say that we have discovered the 
most famous fountain of antiquity. The 
deductions to be made from its location are 
quite as important as the fountain itself. 
We now know that the agora is only a little 
way back from it, toward Acro-Corinthus, 
since, according to Pausanias, Pirene was 
not far from the agora, on the road to 
Lecheum, and we have the road to Le- 
cheum in our broad street with the lime- 
stone pavement. The elders, then, played 
checkers within hearing of the agora. An 
enormous column drum about six feet in 
diameter, found in 1896 just outside Greg- 
ory’s garden, now falls in line as the base of 
the bronze Hercules, the first object men- 
tioned by Pausanias after leaving the agora 
to gotoward Lecheum. The agora itself has 
probably been tapped in two trial trenches 
dug farther south. Some magnificent walls 
found in the easternmost of the two will 
probably be shown to be on the border of it 
or inside it. But we must be contented to 
wait for a full demonstration. Meanwhile 
we have already given a name to the vener- 
able ruin which survives from the Corinth of 
Periander, so long well known under the 
name of the “temple of Corinth.” It is the 
temple of Apollo, the first object which 
Pausanias mentions on the right of the 
road leading from the agora toward Sicyon. 





ROUND ABOUT JERUSALEM. 
BY J. JAMES TISSOT. 


WITH PICTURES FROM THE AUTHOR'S “LIFE OF CHRIST.” 


\oraaes one arrives in Jerusalem 
4\ direct by rail from Jaffa in three hours, 
a journey at once more picturesque and 
naturally much less fatiguing than coming 
by way of the old Latroum route, which re- 
quired two days of tiresome horseback travel 
under a burning sun. 
On alighting from the 
train, you take a cab, 
which carries you to 
your hotel, one of 
those situated, most 
probably, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Jaffa 
Gate. 

Before studying in 
detail the city proper 
it might be found both 
interesting and in- 
structive to make a 
few excursions in the 
immediate environs. 
For this purpose one 
may always hire a 
donkey and a donkey- 
driver, the latter usu- 
ally being an intelli- 
gent gamin whospeaks 
a smattering of Eng- 
lish or French, and 
who will thus be found 
useful in pointing out 
the various objects of 
moment. The _ best 
place to secure your 
mount and escort is at 
the Jaffa Gate. Near 
by is also a sort. of 
open-air restaurant, 
protected from the sun by an awning, under 
which the proprietor and his assistant roast 
little squares of meat on skewers over a quick 
fire. About the place surges a picturesque 
and animated crowd, half urban, half rural, 
most of whom are smoking their narghiles 
in true Oriental fashion. 

As you leave the city for an expedition to 
the surrounding districts, accompanied by 
your dragoman and your little caravan bear- 
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ing tents and provisions, you are, in the eyes 
of the motley crowd seated about on the low 
taborets, a veritable nobleman of the Occi- 
dent departing on voyage. Good wishes and 
God-speeds are showered upon you, street 
Arabs toss miniature bouquets of flowers at 
you, while the restau- 
rant-keeper, bowing 
low and_ smiling 
blandly, empties cup 
after cup of coffee in 
the tracks of your 
horses, aiming to sig- 
nify, by this expres- 
sive pantomime, that 
he trusts peace and 
plenty may accompany 
you, and that riches 
and happiness may fol- 
low in your wake. 
Touched by the deli- 
cacy and seductive- 
ness of this action, you 
straightway fancy 
yourself every inch a 
sultan, and scatter 
about you handfuls of 
coin, thus responding 
royally to the cordial 
demonstrations made 
in your honor. Do 
not imagine for an 
instant that it has ali 
been but a clever Ori- 
ental trick to relieve 
you of your spare 
cash. Not in the 
least; you are merely 
in the land of Saladin, 
of, the “Thousand and One Nights,” of opera 
bouffe, and you must cheerfully abide by the 
consequences. 

Soon after leaving the city gates, on one 
of these excursions, I followed a road de- 
scending into the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
There I discovered the remains of thou- 
sands on thousands of tombs hewn out of 
solid rock, some disfigured by age, and others 
whiter and less overgrown with that sparse 
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vegetation which serves as pasture for the 
countless donkeys browsing thereabout. In 
this somber, savage valley I heard the sound 
of female voices chanting in short, measured 
cadence. The music was first sung by about 
nine voices, and was then taken up and re- 
peated by a like number. 

Struck by the strange, almost epic lilt of 
this haunting melody, the strains of which 
carried me back to the days of the daughter 
of Jephthah and her 
virgin attendants, I 
set about finding the 
singers. I finally dis- 
covered, among the 
maze of dwellings 
which dotted the coun- 
tryside, a sort of open- 
air platform which, in 
harvest-time, was prob- 
ably used as a thresh- 
ing-floor. On this plat- 
form were dancing a 
group of women, with 
white veils and blue 
robes, striped with 
red, green, or yellow. 
Barefoot they danced 
three and three, ad- 
vancing nimbly, and 
then moving diago- 
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order to make room 
for the next group, 
who followed after the 
same fashion, crossing now to right, now to 
left, and each time describing small circles. 
They sang and danced in this manner hour 
after hour. Seated on the ground about 
the platform were a score or so of men, clad 
in white-and-black costumes, idly watching 
them. Now a faint breeze would waft tones 
shrill, savage,or joyous across theintervening 
space, and again the sounds would fall softly 
or with sadness upon the ear. In endless lit- 
any they thus sang the praises and prowess of 
some Mussulman sheik long since laid to rest. 

Back into the city again, in the vicinity 
ef the post-office, there is a busy, bustling 
crowd. It is Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath. 
Note that old Jew with such a hirsute head- 
dress; he has a letter in his hand, which he 
may not open on this holy day, for the law 
forbids work of any description. What is he 
to do about it? He simply lies in wait for 
the first passer-by who looks like a Christian, 
and accosting him quickly, asks him in his 
strange Hebrew jargon if he will not spare 
him the committing of asin. The other good- 
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naturedly tears open the letter, hands it back, 
and passes on his way. 

Let us now turn down into the Jews’ quar- 
ter and go to the Wall of Lamentation. 
Friday is the best day to choose for this, }e- 
cause on that day the Israelites are there in 
greater number, and one thus has a wider 
variety of types at hand. All along this old 
Solomonian wall, every stone of which is of 
the greatest antiquity, are leaning crowds 
of men, most of whom 
are clad in more or 
less shabby fur great- 
coats. The majority of 
them seem to be poor, 
but one must not be 
certain as to that 
point. Some hold their 
heads in their hands 
and press their brows 
against the wall; 
others read. From 
time to time one will 
sob, whereat all the 
rest begin to weep and 
wail in the most dole- 
ful manner. I noticed 
one fellow in particu- 
lar, who was as fat as 
though he had been 
fed from birth on 
sauer-kraut and had 
drunk nothing but 
beer his whole life 
long. Heswayed toand 
fro and nearly choked himself in his efforts 
to provoke a few reluctant tears. He strug- 
gled vainly, making all manner of piteous 
and frightful faces; he then began moaning 
in a feeble voice, and finally, at the cres- 
cendo, the climax, of his fictitious grief, he 
bellowed at the top of his lungs and shook 
from head tofoot. His antics sodisgusted me 
that I was forced to change my place. Not- 
withstanding such exhibitions as this, I saw 
among those present many who had real sor- 
rows, profound griefs, several of whom were 
fine, dark Jewish types, and who, I learned, 
had come from Portugal. What touched me 
most deeply, however, and that which at the 
same time caused the tears to dim many an 
eye, was the sight of a group of Jewish 
women, who were easily distinguishable by 
their costume, the striking features of which 
consisted of a black-velvet bandeau about 
the brows and a yellow shawl thrown over 
the head and shoulders, half veiling their 
faces. They were moving slowly away, with 
tears streaming gently down their cheeks: 
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they murmured softly to themselves or were 
quite silent. They would walk a few paces, 
then turn gracefully about, and drawing their 
hands from their black mitts, they would 
throw a good-by kiss, a last adieu, to their 
beloved wall—their consoler, their confidant, 
their true friend. “For,” said an honest Jew 
who often acted as guide for me in my many 
wanderings about Jerusalem, “this wall is a 
friend to whom we confide all our sorrows: 
it has known our fathers when they were 
happy and prosperous; it 
sees us now in our misery 
and many troubles; it links 
us with the past, it con- 
soles us, it comforts us, 
and we go through life 
aided, sustained, and up- 
lifted by it.” 

Oneof the best and most 
satisfactory ways of seeing 
the Jews is to stroll some 
Sabbath along the Jaffa 
road, where they are in the 
habit of taking their Sab- 
bath promenade, which, on 
this sacred day, the law re- 
stricts to a thousand cu- 
bits. Dressed in their best 
clothes, of which they are 
often patently proud, they 
are a sight well worth see- 
ing. One of them wears a 
beret of black velvet edged 
with cats’ fur dyed black; 
his face is pink and white, and is covered with 
a fine down which promises later to develop 
into a bristling red beard. Alongside of each 
ear dangles a corkscrew cur! well oiled, or 
perhaps greased, which falls down about his 
neck—a fat, feminine-looking neck, pro- 
tected by a broad white collar. His lips are 
thick, blood-red, and smiling, and he has the 
typical nose of his race. He wears a geba, or 
undergarment, of lemon-yellow with little 
white stripes, held in place by a sort of cash- 
mere belt delicately rainbowed in various 
colors. Over this fairly gleams in the bright 
sunlight an astounding robe-de-chambre of 
violet-rose velvet of the most dazzling hue, 
trimmed with red-fox fur. The upper part 
of the costume is in good condition, but 
about the bottom is a solid fringe of dry 
mud, which the wearer had doubtless not 
dared to remove; for one is forbidden to work 
on the Sabbath, even to the extent of brush- 
ing off a soiled garment. Moreover, the lower 
part of the body belongs to the impure world, 
and no one is suffered to cast so much as a 
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glance at it in any event. So the hardened 
mud has held fast, and the soft velvet has 
given way in places, making a fringe of little 
slashes or tears all about the bottom hem. 
Taken asan ensemble, the crowd presentsa 
gay appearance. Pink, yellow, bright greens, 
and rich reds striped with white, predominate 
in the undergarments, while blacks, faded 
greens, browns, and yellows are usually worn 
outside. These costumes are always capped 
by the traditional square, heavily fringed 
scarf, which not infre- 
quently comes from Man- 
chester and is often only a 
common comforter. Some 
such scarf is, however, in- 
variably worn over Jewish 
shoulders. As one watches 
thesefellows strolling slow- 
ly along, they vividly recall 
those old men who prome- 
nade about on the ram- 
parts of the town in the 
opera of “ Faust.” 

The synagogues, which 
are all grouped together 
on the slopes of Zion, are 
very curious and interest- 
ing, several of them, nota- 
bly that of the Maugrabins, 
being of great antiquity. 

‘In one are packed away 
countless rolls of parch- 
ment, well-nigh as old as 
the world itself. They are 

all kept tightly rolled up and placed parallel- 
wise in venerable-looking cases covered with 
dark-red velvet ornamented with silver trin- 
kets. These cases are often surmounted with 
miniature towers, steeples, arches, pendants, 
and bells, which tinkle when they are carried 
from the cabinets in which they are kept 
across to the high desk in the tribune where 
they may be read. Alongside the desk is 
the marriage bench, where young couples 
sit under garlands of flowers on their wed- 
ding-day. Against the walls stand numer- 
ous Jews deep in prayer. From time to 
time they rise on tiptoe, and lifting their 
hands, palms upward, they thus panto- 
mime their prayers, signifying, “We lift 
up our hearts to thee, O Eternal One, that 
thou mayest see and judge our actions.” 
In one corner is a deep hole into which they 
descend in order to say, “Out of the depths 
have I cried unto thee, O Lord.” In view 
of which it is not hard to see that in these 
synagogues the letter of the law is quite as 
faithfully observed as is its spirit. 
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One rainy morning I visited an old rabbi 
who was connected with one of these syna- 
gogues. He was very deaf and very vener- 
able. Through my interpreter I asked him 
several questions concerning the ancient 
costumes of his sect. He told me many ¢uri- 
ous things. For instance, he said that the 
high priest’s robes were embroidered with 
little gold bells and small balls of the same 
metal shaped like pomegranates. “Why the 
bells?” I asked. It appears that when the 
high priest wished to enter the Holy of Holies 
(separated from the holy by a curtain half 
a cubit thick, which completely screened it 
in) he was first obliged to step over a low 
wall on the right, pass behind this curtain, 
and then quickly behind another to the left, 
which still further kept out the light, for the 
sacred spot ever remains in complete ob- 
scurity. As he advanced into the Holy of 
Holies and knelt before the stone which 
once surmounted the sacred arch, there 
trailed behind him a long cord which was 
attached to his belt, the other end of which 
remained in the holy, where one could easily 
hear the tinkling of the little bells attached to 
his robe as he busied himself with the sacred 
offices. Whenever the sound of the bells 
ceased, those without grew nervous, and fear- 
ful that something unusual had happened to 
the priest—that he might have fallen dead, 
or have been mysteriously stricken down 
by the Most High. They would wait awhile 


longer, until, at last,.fully assured that some- 
thing had really befallen their pontiff, and 
not daring under any pretext to enter the 
sacred precincts, they would pull gently on 
the cord. The weight of the inert body would 
unmistakably indicate the true nature of 
events: beyond a doubt he had met his doom: 
at the end of the rope would be the lifeless 
body of the high priest. 

The rabbi’s account of the origin of the 
peculiar black head dress worn by the Jews 
is not less curious and interesting in itself, 
besides accounting for the prevalent Greek 
priests’ coiffure. During the fifteenth century 
a certain sultan, growing weary of the con- 
tinual complaints of the Mussulmans, decreed 
that, in order to distinguish the elect from 
the profane, Jews and Christians alike must 
wear black turbans. The Maronites and the 
Jews obeyed, but the Greeks strove to evade 
this law. Not wishing to be taken for Jews, 
they simply took off the stuff out of which 
the turban was made, and kept only the tar- 
boosh, or main coiffure, around which was 
wound the material for those monumental 
turbans, examples of which are preserved in 
pictures by Giovanni Bellini, executed on his 
return from the East, where he was once 
court painter to the sultan. 

More curious by far than the Jews or the 
Greeks are certain of those numerous fa- 
natical sects which also contribute to that 
astounding variety of types one meets with 
in Jerusalem. Among these is a sect living 
near the Damascus Gate, numbering seven- 
teen, and newly arrived from America. Their 
belief is that the millions of simple-minded 
folk who have gone before were all wrong; 
that they, and they alone, are in possession 
of the Truth and are the only ones who will 
be ready to welcome the millennium. A hun- 
dred times a day they gaze out of their 
windows over the city, saying, “What a 
beautiful sight it will be when Christ comes! 
And when he does come, we shall be in the 
best position to see the procession!” Count- 
less other mild lunatics have also sprung up 
here and there, including several warm Eng- 
lish and American partizans of the New 
Golgotha, some of whom are even forming 
a company with the idea of erecting a New 
Golgotha Hotel. 

Beyond question the whole character o! 
Jerusalem is changing rapidly. Numerous 
educational institutions are building, and in 
view of the fact that there are not enough 
children to fill the empty desert of school- 
rooms thus created, it has been found neces- 
sary to bring pupils from far and near; for 
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teachers must have something to do, and 
dormitories must be occupied. 

One day, just as I was finishing a sketch 
which I had been making along the road 
leading from Gethsemane to the village of 
the Ascension, on the Mount of Olives, I saw 
coming up the hill toward me a young peas- 
ant girl who was tripping along in her ba- 
pooshes, or slippers. She was clad in the 
colored gown of the country districts, and 
her head was covered with the usual silver 
ornaments and the obligatory veil. On her 
head she carried a wicker basket filled with 
fruit. Here, thought I, comes a woman who 
is really typical of the country; she bears the 
true stamp that there is no mistaking. Im- 
agine my astonishment when, on drawing 
near, she greeted me with: “Good day, sir. 
How are you, sir? Fine evening, sir.” Much 
interested, I inquired how she happened to 
know a foreign tongue so well, and learned 
that some Englishwomen had taken her to 
live with them and had taught her to speak 
their language fluently. 

A moment later, while on my way down, 
] came across a bright little fellow who, 
with perfect self-possession, planted him- 
self in my path and began repeating, 
“Donnez-moi la plume, je donnerai la 
plume,” etc. I. afterward learned that he 
was the son of avillage sheik who lived on the 
top of the Mount of Olives, and that he was 
then on his way home from school. Pushed 
ahead in this manner, these poor children 
easily learn to speak four or five languages, 
and what famous maitres d’hétels and drago- 
mans they make a few years later! Their 
accomplishments in this line are about on a 
par with the music furnished by the bands 
attached to most of the principal hotels. 
How loudly the neighboring valleys resound 
with scales practised on the trombone, the 
mournful wails of ophicleides, or the shrill 
shrieks of clarinets! All of which is, alack! 
far enough away from being good local color. 
If, however, one hotel has its band, the 
others must have theirs. 

Many of the older characteristics of the 
place are fast being stamped out of existence. 


The younger generation is being literally _ 


pulverized under the hammer of European 
education. It is impossible to say what will 
be the result of all this. One must wait and 
see, but, while waiting, one’s enjoyment of 
the country is certainly handicapped in 
many ways. 

Before taking leave of Jerusalem one must 
on no account fail to follow the Via Dolorosa, 
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the windings of which every faithful or even 
casual Christian visitor invariably pursues 
from beginning to end. It begins at the pre- 
torium, near the ruined walls of the tower of 
Antonius, traverses the present city almost 
diagonally, and comes to an end on Calvary, 
at the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. 
What sorry folk we are, and how given to 
exaggeration! How many fools, or at least 
ecstatics, have frantically followed the way 
of the cross, clad in strange garments, or 
wearing the sort of costume that they fancy 
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Christ might have worn! Barefoot, with 
wooden crosses over their shoulders, haggard, 
wan, and crowned with thorns, they have filed 
along this traditional route from time im- 
memorial. Twelve years ago there was a 
certain individual who actually went through 
this performance every Friday; he has, 
however, since disappeared. In my own 
time I remember an English monomaniac 
who actually wrote on the corner of every 
wall in the city the number 666, and along- 
side of it the letters AN. DOM., in order to 
better promulgate his belief, and also thor- 
oughly to prepare the world for the ad- 
vent on that date of the Antichrist! In 
addition to such creatures there are thou- 
sands of poor deluded beings, numbers 
of whom have been crazed by merely so- 
journing in a place where so many tragic 
events have occurred. Perhaps I am one 
myself. If I seem so to some folks, so much 
the worse—for I find my madness a mild, 
soothing one; one which has softened my na- 
ture and tempered the asperity of my char- 
acter; has made me, I believe, a better man. 
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CITIES OF HELL. 


BY STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 
Author of “Christ in Hades.” 


I 


FELL into a trance: my spirit passed 
Beyond the boundaries of the earth, until 
I paused upon some dismal height, and gazed. 
Beneath, the vast and various cities lay; 
Cities of earth they seemed, resurgent here. 


II. 


Familiar, as I gazed, they grew, and clear: 
London discoloring the rolling clouds; 

Next Paris in sunbeams, then moonlit Rome; 
Last Babylon abandoned to great stars: 
These I beheld rebuilded upon space. 


ill. 


Down to that other London with slow pace 
Venturing, I into a chamber came, 

Where breathed a man, as after murder, fast, 
In fury bent above a woman; she, 
New-murdered, listless to me turned her head. 


Iv. 


Then said I to the woman: “ Being dead, 

Why in this tragic London chamber still 

Linger you?” She made answer: “He who stares 
With everlasting fury in my face 

Within this room in frenzy murdered me. 


v. 
“Such power hath passion upon stones that he 
Transported into space the very walls, 
The hour, the room, this bed where still I droop. 


Hither at death he naturally came, 
Inheriting the home that moment built. 


VI. 
“Nothing is changed—nothing; his furious guilt 
Detains this chamber fast, and bids it stand. 
Ah, God! the twilight star without, the branch 


Rustling, the long white cloud upon the sky, 
By his magnetic rage do still cohere. 





Vou. LVII.—110. 


CITIES OF HELL. 


Vil. 


“Listen, sweet friend! Dost thou not even hear 
The running of the river through the arch, 

The very breeze with gentleness of rain? 

Then, how it sighed! Now it hath passed away. 
The softest noises of that hour endure. 


Vill. 


“Our spirits to these walls hath he bound sure; 
We, murderer and murdered, private live. 
Millions have hither hurled the hour, the place, 
The scenery of their sins: so rises here 
Another London and a second Rome. 


IX. 


“Oh, if thou marvelest at this earthly home, 

This rustle of earthly foliage after death, 

This pattering of rain beyond the grave, 

Then tremble! Nothing done, or said, or thought, 
Shall ever perish; none can ever die.” 


X. 


“Is there no hope, then? Must you two,” said I, 
“Spend in this earthly room eternal years?” 

“T have forgiven him; my part is done,” 

She answered: “if but once his rage subside, 


Straight would these walls dissolve, releasing us.” 


XI. 


Listless again, when she had spoken thus, 
She grew; that other breathing fast I heard. 
Then sudden as a child I cried for earth: 
Rushing, I was aware at last of waves, 

Then spires; and to the body I returned. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN. 


SEBASTOPOL, Wednesday, 


April 24, 1872. The town of 
Sebastopol, which before the 
siege contained eighty thou- 
sand people, is in ruins, and 


a now contains barely eight 
Seabed A few houses have been rebuilt, 
but Sebastopol probably will never regain 
its lost grandeur. The ground occupied 
by the English and the French during the 
siege was high, and completely overlooked 
the town, so that their shots from the first 
must have done great damage to the build- 
ings; but the Russian fleet lay compara- 
tively sheltered until the “approaches” came 
close. On the fall of the Malakoff, the 
place necessarily fell, but Todleben, the 
engineer, had gained a reputation almost 
as great as if he had succeeded in hold- 
ing the place. It was at Sebastopol that 
it was first demonstrated- that earth is the 
best material for resisting heavy shot. All 
masonry within reach of the heavy artil- 
lery of the English and French crumbled 
under the effects of their shot, whereas earth 
was invulnerable, and each night was repaired 
the damage done during the daytime. 

There is little to be seen here that we 
have not already seen—only to study more in 
detail the old works, now in ruins and decay, 
that were used in the great siege of Sebas- 
topol. The weather is very fine, sun warm, 
and atmosphere like that in New Mexico. 

TIFLIS, IN THE CAUCASUS, Sunday, May 5. 
On Friday morning, April 26, Mr. Curtin, 
Audenried, and I, accompanied by a Major 
Rochekoff, started early in a post-carriage 
by land from Sebastopol for Yalta. Fred 
Grant and young Mr. Curtin remained be- 
hind to follow in the steamer. A colonel, 
Prince Dolgoruki, and Mr. McGahan of the 
New York “Herald,” who had come from 
Odessa, accompanied us in another carriage. 
We drove out by the Balaklava road, across 
the battle-field of Balaklava, following the 
course of the Tchernaya to the Baidar Pass. 
From Alupka we continued by the splendid 
turnpike road to Yalta, meeting several car- 
riages, in one of which rode the Empress 
of Russia and her daughter, a young lady 
about nineteen. We did not recognize the 
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imperial party soon enough to form an opin- 
ion of any one. 

The next morning, Saturday, April 27 
there was a heavy fog, and we had begun to 
fear for our steamer when she gradually 
loomed up out of the mist and was moored to 
a buoy. . . . Friday, at 4 A.M., we started, 
and entered the river Rion at the town of 
Poti, reaching the wharf about 8:30 A.M. 
The train was to start toward Tiflis at 
eleven; so the mayor, a regular Yankee, 
took me in hand and drove me all over the 
town, which is of modern origin and looks 
exactly like one of our Western Edens. 
The site is absolutely flat and subject to 
overflow. Everybody has the fever and ague, 
yet it is the point selected as the place of 
departure for the railroad now in progress 
from the Black to the Caspian Sea. Prince 
Dolgoruki was still with us, also another 
officer, who came to us at Poti from Count 
Levisoff, the general commanding at Ku- 
tais. It was by Levisoff’s invitation, almost 
by his command, that we stopped over at Ku- 
tais. At the depot we found carriages and 
drove up to Kutais, which is a large town. 
After dinner Mr. Curtin and I called on 
the governor, also his wife, who spoke Eng- 
lish well, and of them we gathered much 
information of value to us. I was informed 
that the orders of the Grand Duke Michael 
were that we were to be shown everything 
we wished to see, but not to be oppressed 
with civilities that could not but be unwel- 
come. The count said the railroad toward 
Tiflis was in a state of rapid progress, but 
still so unfinished that he advised us to trust 
to carriages and post-horses beyond a sta- 
tion about thirty versts above Kutais. As 
the ordinary carriages were unfit for use, 
some had been sent down from Tiflis for us; 
but he was sorry that there were places only 
for four, and he would send forward one 
of his own carriages. Mr. Curtin proposed 
then that I should go on, and he and his son 
could follow one day behind us. Accordingly, 
yesterday morning at eight Count Levisoff 
drove me down to the railroad, and Auden- 
ried, Fred Grant, Prince Dolgoruki, and 
McGahan followed. A special train was in 
waiting. On leaving Kutais, the count asked 
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me tostopand look at a company of native mili- 
tia inservice. I found them drawn up in line, 
armed with old-fashioned percussion mus- 
kets, and each man clothed in the habiliments 
of his country —a kind of hood made of cloth 
wound about the head as a turban, a close- 
fitting wadded silk jacket, and a voluminous 
sash of variegated colors in which were in- 
serted a sort of bowie-knife, and a flint-lock 
pistol, both highly ornamented with silver. 
The trousers were close-fitting, ending in 
shoes. All were fine-looking young fellows, 
some swarthy, and others with fair hair and 
blue eyes. 

The company was filed out into the road 
and acted as our escort. We moved ata trot, 
and the men kept up for a time, but we 
gradually drew ahead. Our road was ma- 
cadamized and had a wide turn; these men 
followed at a sort of trot, and we reached 
the depot—seven versts, equal to four and 
a half miles—in forty minutes. Two of the 
men had reached it before us, and all the 
rest came tumbling in, so that within fifty 
minutes of starting all were in their places. 
This was to demonstrate their ability to travel 
fast. They were not much blown, and made 
four and a half miles at about the rate of 
five and a half per hour, and seemed to re- 
gard it as good fun. They were good-na- 
tured young fellows, perfectly tractable and 
easy of discipline, but utterly careless and 
thoughtless. They clung to their knives and 
flint-lock pistols, though it was plain they 
were simply an encumbrance. The Circas- 
sians all wear their cartridges in a row across 
the breast, high up; but I examined a good 
many, and the cartridges were represented 
by an empty reed joint. I asked if the habit 
of carrying knives and pistols did not result 
in disorder and violence, but was answered 
no; on the contrary, such a thing as the use 
of knife or pistol was rare, so that, though 
every Circassian seems armed likea guerrilla, 
it has long ceased to have any meaning, but 
is simply a fashion to which the natives cling 
as all that is left to them since the influx of 
the Goths of the North, namely, the Russians. 

I understand that the Russians have one 
hundred and twenty thousand soldiers in the 
Caucasus, but thus far I do not notice more 
on the roads or in the towns than we saw in 
France or Italy. 

Our special train left the station at Kutais 
about 9 A. M., and we ran rapidly up the valley 
of the Rion forabout forty versts, where there 
is a break caused by a land-slide, which is 
now being converted into a tunnel. We 
found there a close carriage and a calash 
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waiting for us; but Mr. Preston, an English- 
man engaged in building this railroad, had 
prepared a locomotive and a car just beyond 
the break, and insisted upon our riding on 
his road some forty versts farther, and let- 
ting our carriages follow. This we did, the 
road ascending rapidly and by sharp curves 
through a narrow valley, a ravine of pictur- 
esque beauty, till we came to a stop at the end 
of the rails. Here we partook of a lunch we 
had brought along, and waited for our car- 
riages, which came in very soon. Our bag- 
gage was put in a springless wagon, drawn 
by four horses abreast, and to each of our 
carriages were hitched four horses abreast, 
and off we started. 

The road was very good, ascending to a 
summit, and then descending, and we changed 
horses every eighteen or twenty versts, equal 
to about twelve or fourteen miles. At the 
second station we again encountered a fin- 
ished railroad, but it so happened that there 
was no engine, and though Mr. Reed, the 
superintendent, wanted us to wait a couple 
of hours, when he would send us to within 
twenty miles of Tiflis by rail, I preferred the 
road, and we pushed on two more stations 
to Gori, which carried us a couple of hours 
into the night. Gori is on the north side of 
the valley of the Kur, and the stage-station 
is on the south side, and as the keeper of the 
station could give us supper and some hay 
for a bed, we concluded to spend the night 
there and make an early start. We got a 
fair supper and slept on hay on the floor, 
covering ourselves with coats, the night being 
cold. We rose at 4 A.M., got some coffee, 
and made a start at five. Thence we drove 
down the valley of the Kur, the country be- 
coming more dry and arid, save in the val- 
ley, till we reached Tiflis at 11:30 A.M. 

These fellows drive like Jehus; I think we 
made the last twenty versts in one hour, 
all the way over a fine macadamized road, at 
a full run. Indeed, we found all the road 
from Kutais here a good one; but as the 
railroad will be finished in July; the road 
will be neglected and fall into disuse. The 
houses and villages by the way are gener- 
ally very poor, and the amount of cultivated 
land is small. The mountains crossed yester- 
day are the dividing-line between the waters 
of the Black Sea and the Caspian, and are 
well wooded with oak, beech, and many 
familiar trees and bushes; but on descend- 
ing toward the Caspian the country loses its 
vegetation and assumes more and more a 
rugged, barren type. Yesterday and to-day, 
though good weather for traveling, the high 
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mountains to the north and the south were 
hidden from view, though occasionally we 
caught glimpses of snow. The air was chilly, 
especially after dark last night. 

We entered Tiflis about noon to-day, Sun- 
day, and we soon perceived that it was gener- 
ally recognized ag a holy day, for all the 
stores were closed, and well-dressed people 
were seemingly coming from church. There 
are many large and handsome houses, and 
we are now at the Hotel d’Europa, which 
seems much like similar establishments in 
Europe. We got as good a breakfast as we 
could have got in Italy, but all speak Rus- 
sian, certainly the most incomprehensible 
language possible. In all other languages, 
such as French, Spanish, Italian, I can 
make out at least what a servant wants to 
say, but in Russian I can make no head or 
tail; I cannot possibly remember the name 
of a person, town, river, or anything else for 
five minutes. Fortunately for us, the Prince 
Dolgoruki was with us and did our talking 
and bargaining by the way. 

The building of the railway from Poti up, 
the wooden houses and embryo town of 
Poti, the character of the trees and trains of 
carts by the way, all remind me of our coun- 
try and the Pacific Railfoad, though the 
difference is very marked. The proximity 
of the Caucasus range, the narrowness of 
the valleys, the excellence of the turnpike 
road, the rapidity of driving, and other like 
things, are very different, though I cannot 
but liken the natives of this country to our 
Indians or New Mexicans. 

While we were at breakfast, the aide of 
the Grand Duke Michael called to present 
the compliments of his Imperial Highness 
and to know if he could do anything for us. 
I explained that we had just arrived, and 
were tired, but would like to call and be 
presented to-morrow. He mentioned that 
the grand duke intended to hunt for orto- 
lans to-morrow, but would be back by 2 P. M., 
by which time he would notify me. 

At this moment, 5 P.M., all my party is 
asleep, but a company of Russian officers 
with a band of music are having a good time 
in the salle @ manger, the same in which we 
had our breakfast. By the character of the 
music I infer that they are having toasts, 
speeches, etc. 

May 6. Mr. Curtin and his son arrived 
about 10 A.M. to-day, so that our party is 
together again, and we are discussing the 
time of starting and the route of our prog- 
ress. We find travel by Petrovsk, the Cas- 
pian, Astrakhan, and the Volga subject to so 
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many chances of delay that we now incline | 
to taking carriages for Taganrog, on the 
Sea of Azov, where we come to the railroad 
which connects with Moscow. The distance, 
according to my map, is five hundred and 
twenty-two miles, and we think the journey 
can be made in five days, or six at the most. 

The Russian language is simply incom- 
prehensible. It has thirty-six letters, and 
some of them, though like ours, differ in 
meaning. 

May 8. Yesterday at half-past twelve we 
called in full uniform on the Grand Duke 
Michael at the palace. We were received at 
the main entrance by a kind of chamberlain 
in rich uniform or livery, who showed us 
up the grand stairway into a waiting-room. 
There we waited a few minutes, and then 
passed into a hall, round the sides of which 
were arranged all the general and staff officers 
of the grand duke, in full uniform. Soon Mr. 
Curtin and I were ushered into an inner room, 
asort of office, where the Grand Duke Michael 
met us. He was in full uniform, frock-coat 
of dark green, with many military orders dis- 
played on his breast and neck. He seemed 
much younger than I had supposed, and isa 
fine-looking man about thirty-six years old, 
six feet two inches in height, and rather slim. 
He spoke English well, and his manner was 
friendly and good. He asked me if I would 
see the troops, to which I consented; nine 
this morning was appointed for the hour, 
and our visit closed with an invitation to 
dinner at half-past five to-day. 

After the review we visited the military 
academy and a school for the instruction of 
soldiers, somewhat like our artillery school; 
but the arrangements for physical instruc- 
tion, sword exercise, and climbing surpassed 
anything we have in our country. 

After this we visited the staff corps, 
where we saw some handsome maps in pro- 
cess of execution. About a hundred officers 
seemed to be detached for this purpose, and 
are employed in reconnoitering and making 
maps, and I noticed that their explorations 
extended in the direction of the Persian Gulf. 
I should not be surprised, after all, if the 
Russians reach for the Persian Gulf rather 
than for India, as is generally supposed from 
their reaching out for Bokhara. I much 
doubt, however, if Russia gains actual 
strength by spreading herself over these 
Asiatic lands. Her expenditures of men and 
money must tax Russia proper, and in case 
of a European war she could not withdraw 
these forces, as the natives would surely 
rise. That the Caucasus is benefited by 
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Russian annexation seems to me plain, for 
all roads and houses here are modern and 
good, and are the result of Russian labor. 
Then, Russia has consolidated into one state 
what formerly was composed of about a dozen 
small principalities, all more or less hostile to 
one another. 

The expenses of travel are heavy, made 
the more so by telegraphing ahead, without 
our knowledge or consent, for special car- 
riages and accommodations. We had in- 
tended to go by post to Petrovsk or Baku, 
on the Caspian, thence by steamer to As- 
trakhan, and up the Volga to Nijni-Novgorod; 
but we find so many difficulties and delays 
that we have resolved to turn for Moscow by 
way of Taganrog, and Audenried is now 
making the arrangements. We propose to 
start at 8 A. M. to-morrow, and will cross the 
Caucasus range by the highroad at the 
Dariel Pass. We dine this afternoon with 


the grand duke, and then prepare for the 
journey. The weather is fine, somewhat 
like our own at this season, and I recog- 
nize almost every tree here as being like 
ours in Ohio, namely, cherry, apple, peach, 
apricot, poplar, horse-chestnut, walnut, alder, 
ash, maple. The fruit-trees are in bloom, and 


the deciduous trees in fullleaf. Isee but few 
pines or cedars. 

TAGANROG, SEA OF Azov, May 15. We 
left Tiflis on the 9th, at 8 A. M., by post. Our 
party consisted of Mr. Curtin and his son, 
Colonel Audenried, Fred Grant, and myself, 
Mr. McGahan, and Prince Dolgoruki. We 
had a carriage with seats for two behind and 
one with the driver, drawn by four horses 
abreast; another carriage that held four 
besides the driver, and a spring-wagon for 
the baggage, the two latter drawn by six 
horses, four abreast at the wheel and two 
leaders, the off-horse leader ridden by a 
postilion. The day was fine, and we got a 
good start, provided with a lunch and an 
order for post-horses as far as Rostoff, on 
the Don, a distance of nine hundred versts, 
or six hundred miles. 

Our route ascended the Kur for twenty 
versts, and then up a branch of it straight 
from the Dariel Pass of the Caucasus range. 
There was a good, well-constructed, macad- 
amized road, with post-stations in every 
twenty versts. The first day we reached the 
summit of the mountain, and slept on straw 
at a station. The night was cold; snow cov- 
ered the mountains all about us, and even lay 
unmelted in the shady parts about the sta- 
tion. The second morning was very bright 
and clear, affording us a splendid view of the 
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Kazbek Mountain, which is over fifteen 
thousand feet high, and next to Elbruz in 
height, belonging to the Caucasus range. 
All along the road were castles and garri- 
sored stations for the protection of passing 
travelers, though at this time there is not a 
particle of danger. 

The second day of our journey was down 
a steep mountain valley, opening more and 
more till we reached Vladikavkaz, really 
a pretty town, growing up under Russian 
occupation to guard the pass. We were met 
by an escort of Cossacks some twenty miles 
above the town, and escorted all the way in, 
and in the heat and dust it was suffocating. 
About ten miles before we reached Vladi- 
kavkaz a company of mounted Cossacks 
met us and escorted us to the town, charg- 
ing forward on both sides of the road- 
way and performing their usual tactics and 
feats of horsemanship. Their horses were 
small, but hardy; the bridle is nothing but 
a common, light, single-reined snaffle, and 
the saddle somethiffZ like the McClellan tree, 
with a pad on top. The Cossacks wore the 
usual hat or cap, with a long coat, full trou- 
sers,and shoes. About the waist was a gaily- 
colored sash, inside which they carried a 
knife and a flint-lock pistol; slung behind 
their back was a cover for their single- 
barreled flint-lock shot-gun. 

Thus armed and equipped, they would dash 
forward, load their guns, and fire; the same 
with pistols. They would hang down so as 
to pick up a cap on the ground, rise al- 
most to their feet in the saddle, and per- 
form a number of feats more curious than 
useful. They reminded me of the Califor- 
nians in the days of 1847, and their riding 
resembles that of our Comanche Indians. 
Indeed, in many respects the Cossacks resem- 
ble our Indians, and I doubt whether they 
would equal the Indians as enemies. They 
seem slow to adopt approved arms, for their 
pistols and guns are antiquated and very in- 
ferior, though handsomely ornamented. 

Thus attended, we entered Vladikavkaz 
at a furious run and covered with dust. We 
were received by the governor and the mili- 
tary authorities, and after washing up we 
sat down to a really excellent dinner, with 
wines and all the regular courses. The gov- 
ernor toasted the President of the United 
States and me, and in due season let us off, 
when we resumed our journey, escorted by 
the Cossacks, who repeated their violent ex- 
ercises and continued them for about ten 
versts. Thence for one or two stages more 
we were attended by a smaller escort, till I 
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begged Prince Dolgoruki to ask the officers 
to excuse us for declining escort farther. 
We rode that night to Mosdok, making 
about one hundred and seventy versts that 
day. The first day’s ride had been only one 
hundred and fifteen versts. The turnpike 
road ceased at Vladikavkaz, and thence all 
the way the road was such a road as exists in 
Kansas, only the telegraph goes all the way. 
The third day we made about one hundred 
and sixty versts, passing through many Cos- 
sack villages of unpronounceable names, 
among them Georgiwich, or Georgiwisk, and 
sleeping on straw or hay at an inferior station. 
These stations are peculiar to Russia, and 
are built by the government for the accommo- 
dation of a contractor, who binds himself to 
furnish the number of horses and drivers 
to meet the requirements of the road. The 
stables are very poor, —not much better than 
we used to have on our overland road,—and 
the station-houses have neither beds nor 
accommodations. We managed to pick up 
on the road about one méal a day, and slept 
usually on hay brought into the station- 
houses, and were covered with our own coats. 
The fourth day we passed through a large 
town or city, Stavropol, of thirty thousand 
inhabitants, and got there a good dinner, and 
had a chance to put on some clean clothes. 
The fifth day we reached a place on the bor- 
der of the Caucasus province, and the sixth 
day, yesterday, we came to the end of our 
journey by post, Rostoff, about eleven o’clock, 
and at ten minutes to one last night took 
the train for this place, Taganrog, which 
we reached about daylight. Everybody was 
tired out and went to bed. We are regularly 
lodged in the Hétel de Odessa, and our rooms 
are very good; but the Russian language is 
so utterly incomprehensible that I can make 
no head or tail to it. I got up and dressed 
about 9 A. M., and managed to make myself 
understood so far as to get acup of coffee, and 
now at 1 P.M. we are waiting for breakfast. 
The whole part of the province known 
as Caucasus, namely, from Vladikavkaz 
north, is known as the “steppe,” but it is as 
much like our Western plains as possible. 
I could hardly realize that we were not in 
Kansas, except when we reached the Cos- 
sack villages, composed of straggling rows 
of single-story huts with thatched roofs. 
There is an absolute want of fuel, and I 
saw girls manufacturing a sort of adobe 
out of manure, trodden with bare feet and 
molded into forms, which are dried in the 
sun and afterward used as fuel. We saw 
innumerable flocks of sheep, goats, cattle, 
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and horses, and a good deal of wheat grow- 
ing—of course without fences. The wheat 
was thin and poor in appearance, but we 
passed thousands of wagons loaded with 
wheat coming to the Don for a market. Mr. 
Curtin tried to count the wagons, and I am 
sure that we passed five thousand in the 
last two days of our journey. These wagons 
have four small wheels, often without tires, 
and a small body, containing, I should sup- 
pose, about a ton of wheat in sacks and 
covered with mats. Each wagon is drawn 
by a single pair of oxen, and four such 
wagons seem to be managed by one man. 
They camp out at night and at noon, just 
as our trains do on the plains. Some of the 
wagons were drawn by single horses, with 
shafts and a bow peculiar to Russia, as seen 
in the pictures of the droshky. The river 
Don was full, and in size not inferior to the 
Ohio at Cincinnati. The north bank is 
high, but the south is low and overflown. We 
crossed just after dark, but with a beautiful 
moon, and there we encountered the railway, 
which the agent wished us to take; but as we 
had paid to Rostoff, some seventeen miles 
farther, we concluded to keep on in our post- 
carriages, which we did, reaching there at 11 
P.M., and here at 4 A.M. 

After breakfast we called on the gover- 
nor, and drove all about the town, which has 
wide and improved streets. In the after- 
noon we visited the house of a lady who 
spoke English well, and who has a very 
handsome house and garden. She was very 
polite and conducted us all over the house, 
showing her pictures and jewels. I could 
not remember her name, which was Russian, 
but she was said to manage several large 
estates with wonderful skill. 

Moscow, Saturday night, May 18. At 
four on Thursday morning, at Taganrog, we 
were called, and proceeded in an omnibus to 
the railway-station. The train was due at 
about 5 A.M., but did not arrive till seven, 
when we were supplied with a fine compart- 
ment equal to half a car, furnishing ample 
room to lie down and sleep on the seats. For 
the whole day there was no variation in the 
face of the country, no more than occurs 
in our prairies in western Kansas, yet the 
soil was black, without gravel, and very 
rich. Flocks of sheep and cattle also were 
seen, but always guarded, as not a fence 
occurs in the whole country, save about the 
railway-stations, which were all new and 
very good. At night we passed the town of 
Kharkoff, but I could see nothing. The only 
villages I saw the first day were near water, 
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and composed of single-story mud huts 
thatched with straw. 

During Friday the same steppe, or prairie, 
continued, but we had some showers of rain, 
which made the fields and prairies look 
greener and brighter. The weather was 
warm and close. During the day we passed 
several villages such as I have described, 
with occasionally what seemed the country- 
seat of some proprietor, with gardens and 
orchards; but the general appearance of the 
country was very similar to lowa and Kan- 
sas, only with less wood or timber. At Kursk 
we changed trains, but we were provided with 
good compartments in a first-class car. We 
also passed by day the considerable town of 
Orel. 

This morning there wasa change in thesoil, 
which was more sandy, with a growth of 
birch and asp, or poplar, and, as we neared 
Moscow, a few pines. We reached Moscow 
at 9:30 A.M., and found our secretary of 
legation, Mr. Schuyler, waiting for us with 
carriages, who brought us to this hotel, 
Duseaux, close to the Kremlin. As we ap- 
proached Moscow, its numerous gilded spires, 
like the Mussulmans’ minarets, glittered 
and sparkled in the sunlight, and the green 
roofs and green trees made the city look 
very fine. 

We were just fifty hours in coming from 
Taganrog, a distance of eight hundred and 
twenty miles. The road in its whole extent 
seemed well graded and well managed. Itisa 
single track, with plenty of turnouts, and the 
stations were well furnished in all respects. 
Each one seemed to have an excellent restau- 
rant, and the train made long and frequent 
stops, so that the passengers had ample 
time formeals. The distance could be accom- 
plished in twelve hours’ less time, but the man- 
agers of this road have no competition and 
run no risks. The trains as far as Kursk had 
some seven or eight carfuls of passengers, and 
at Kursk we lay two full hours, and then took 
the Odessa train, which was twice as large. 
There seemed to be a large business done by 
the road in passengers and freight, and the 
country through which we passed is said to 
be about the best wheat district of Russia. 
I saw no Indian corn, and little else growing 
but wheat, rye, barley, and such small grain. 
I doubt not the day will come when our West- 
ern prairies will be cultivated to the same 
extent as southern Russia. We passed coal- 
mines in the flat, open prairie about forty 
miles back of Taganrog, but the locomotives 
use wood brought from this end of the line. 

We had not been at the hotel long when we 


received a message from the governor of the 
district, Prince Dolgoruki, that he would be 
engaged to-morrow with the Emperor, and 
he would like us to call before 3 P.M. Ac- 
cordingly, at 2 P.M. we dressed in uniform 
and called on him at his official residence. 
He is a short, thick-set man, about sixty, 
dressed as a general officer; speaks French, 
but not English. He explained that the 
Emperor would start from St. Petersburg 
to-night for Odessa and Yalta, to visit his 
family at the latter place; that he, the gover- 
nor, would have to meet him at the border 
of his district and attend him to its end; 
that the Emperor would come back here 
about the 1st of June to attend the fair, 
far which extensive preparations are being 
made, and that the “Heritier”! would re- 
ceive us at St. Petersburg. Our visit was 
short, and he almost immediately returned it. 

Taken as a whole, Moscow is more attrac- 
tive than Rome orConstantinople. Its Asiatic 
character is represented in the architecture 
of its churches and in the appearance of 
its people, though the stores, hotels, palaces, 
and many private houses are of a European 
type. Among the people also are many with 
really white faces and fair hair. 

We propose to spend four days here and 
then go to St. Petersburg. 

Monday, May 20. Yesterday was a beau- 
tiful day, witha bright, warmsun and pleasant 
breeze. Early in the morning an aide came 
from the governor, Prince Dolgoruki, say- 
ing that the Emperor would reach the depot 
at 2:15 p.M. and had telegraphed his wish 
that Mr. Curtin and my party would meet 
him there, as he proposed to stay only a 
few moments and then go on to Yalta. Of 
course we were punctual, and found at the 
depot a number of Russian civil and mili- 
tary officers in full uniform; also some ladies, 
two of whom spoke English well. We all 
waited for the arrival of the train, and 
punctually the whistle announced its ap- 
proach. The platform was covered with 
strips of red carpet, and among the crowd 
were the two younger sons of the Emperor, 
Sergius and Paul. The elder is a fine, manly 
boy of sixteen, about five feet nine inches 
high, and resembles his uncle, the Grand 
Duke Michael. The other was only about 
ten years old, smaller in proportion, but a 
fine-looking little fellow. Both wore uni- 
forms and spoke English perfectly. We were 
introduced to them and to their “ governor,” 
a naval officer, who also spoke English. We 
talked about our visit to the Caucasus and 

1 Czarevitch. 
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of the Grand Duke Alexis’s visit to America. 
As the train approached, we were assigned 
a place close to the spot where the Em- 
peror was to stand on the platform. As 
the train stopped, he was on the rear plat- 
form, and his two children passed with him 
into his saloon-car, where they remained some 
time. When the Emperor came out again, 
he stepped on the platform and spoke to 
several of the older officers there, and then 
he came straight to us. He was dressed in 
a dark-green military frock, with only two 
decorations on his breast, a pair of dark-blue 
trousers with a red cord down the seam, and 
a flat cloth cap with large vizor; he had a 
mustache and side whiskers, and resembled 
exactly an old officer of the army of the 
United States some twenty years ago— some- 
what like Colonel Reeve or General Mason. 
He addressed Mr. Curtin, and expressed a 
hope that he would remain at St. Petersburg 
long enough to see him on his return before 
taking his final leave, Mr. Curtin having re- 
signed his post as minister. 

Mr. Curtin. then presented me, Colonel 
Audenried, and Fred Grant. The Emperor 
shook me warmly by the hand, bowing to the 
others. We then engaged in a general con- 
versation, in which I spoke of the courtesies 
shown us by the Russian officials since our ar- 
rival at Sebastopol, and especially of our pres- 
ent tour of the Caucasus. The Emperor then 
turned to the many officers on the platform, 
talking with each for a few minutes, and 
then seemed to question his boys and their 
tutor in a pleasant strain. He is fifty-five 
years old, strong, healthy, but care-worn, 
and on the whole a fine-looking man. Mr. 
Curtin speaks of him always with great re- 
spect as an able sovereign. After about 
twenty minutes he resumed his place on the 
rear platform of his car, gave the signal to 
start, and the train moved away slowly, the 
crowd cheering lustily both on his arrival 
and his departure. 

We all soon returned in our carriages to 
our hotel, and changed our dress. Then re- 
suming our carriages, we drove out to the 
“Sparrow Hills.” This is simply a point of 
the high surrounding prairie which is made a 
bluff by the action of the river Moskva, from 
which bluff is had a fine view of the whole 
city. It is said that Napoleon first looked 
down on Moscow from these hills and spent 
the night there before making his formal en- 
try. After spending about an hour there we 
returned to the city by the Smolensk road, 
the same by which the French entered in 
1812. 
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St. PETERSBURG, May 24. The train-mas- 
ter gave us a car to ourselves with the sec- 
retary of legation, Mr. Schuyler, who accom- 
panied us, and we had a pleasant run to St. 
Petersburg—four hundred miles of the best 
road in the world, straight, level, and smooth. 
The country intervening is level, and coy- 
ered in great part with a growth of birch 
and poplar, with occasional small pines; but 
the absence of any farm-houses except the 
poor thatched cottages, such as occur 
throughout the whole of Russia, continued 
quite up to St. Petersburg. We found Mr. 
Curtin and his son waiting for us, and they 
conducted us straight to the hotel. We at- 
tended the ballet last night, and it was very 
fine indeed, theater very large, and audience 
good ; but the remarkable feature was that we 
went at 7:30 P.M., when the sun was shining 
brightly, and we came away at half-past ten, 
still twilight. The latitude of St. Petersburg 
is such that in June it will be all day and in 
December all night. 

Saturday, May 25. Yesterday after break- 
fast Mr. Curtin, Audenried, Fred Grant, 
and I called on the Prince Gortchakoff, 
prime minister of Russia. We found him 
in his palace, quite old and ailing. It was 
a great favor for him to see us, and he 
did so most courteously and kindly. He 
spoke of his seventy-three years of hard 
public life, but he looks eighty. He rose to 
his feet with difficulty, and as we took leave 
he coughed a good deal. Mr. Curtin esteems 
him among the first statesmen of the world, 
and he spoke most flatteringly of Mr. Cur- 
tin, saying that if the matter of Minister 
Catacazy had been left to Mr. Curtin and 
himself by our State Department, no feel- 
ing could possibly have arisen. Fred Grant 
got off punctually in a steamer which sailed 
for Stockholm at 4 P. M., whence he goes 
by rail to Copenhagen. 

This morning proved rainy, but the Prince 
Heritier had fixed our reception at the 
palace, Scarskoe-Selo, at 11 A.M. Accord- 
ingly, Audenried and I were at the depot 
at ten, taking Mr. Curtin’s man John along. 
The cars started punctually at ten, and we 
made the twenty-five versts (sixteen and two 
third miles) in half an hour, and found two 
carriages with liveried servants in waiting. 
They drove us to the palace, which is about 
half a mile from the depot, in a fine park. 
We passed into a reception-room which 
was hung with pictures, mostly of soldiers, 
and where an officer conversed with us in 
French for some time. At last we were 
shown into a handsome reception-room, 
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where we were graciously received by the 
heir to the throne of Russia, Alexander, 
eldest son of the Emperor, and his wife, the 
Princess Dagmar. The former is a strong, 
healthy man, of about twenty-six, with an at- 
tractive face, and very Russian. His wife 
is rather delicate, but very clever. Both 


spoke English well and inquired about our 
trip through Russia, and afterward of the 
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and another whose name we did not catch, 
who said he had accompanied the Grand 
Duke Alexis to America, to Cheyenne, 
Denver, and as far as Havana, from which 
point he had come home. From Princess 
Dagmar I learned that Alexis had been heard 
from at Rio Janeiro. 

From their presence we passed to what 
is called the arsenal, a detached building 
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visit of the Grand Duke Alexis to America. 
We stood during the interview, I first talk- 
ing with the Princess Dagmar, and Auden- 
ried with the Heritier; and when the prince 
turned to converse with me, the princess very 
prettily passed round to talk to Audenried, 
which pleased him much. We both agreed 
that she was, besides a princess, an accom- 
plished lady. Her face does not entitle her 
to the compliment of being the handsomest 
princess of Europe, but surely her manners 
do. She was dressed simply and well. The 
prince was dressed in military uniform, and 
said he commanded a division of the guard. 
He is said to be very outspoken against the 
Prussians, but this did not manifest itself. 
We took our leave, and in the anteroom 
found the same officer who had received us, 
Vou. LVII.—111. 


within the grounds of the Scarskoe-Selo, in 
which are kept in fine condition arms, ar- 
mor, swords, saddles, and equipments of all 
kinds, of the richest and most unique pat- 
terns. An old gentleman, who spoke of his 
thirty years’ charge of this building, pointed 
out with great minuteness the various ob- 
jects of interest; but the eye and my mind 
tire of contemplating these rich and useless 
objects of the past. 

Thence we passed to the Grand Palace 
itself, which is fifteen hundred feet long 
and consists of three stories. In this palace 
are comparatively few statues and pictures, 
but such as there are are very good and are 
modern=hone of the antiques that crowd 
all the palaces of Italy. After having seen 
this general palace we were conducted to 
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a room where an excellent breakfast was 
served, after which we rode back to the 
depot, and returned to the city at 2:30 P. M. 

May 27. After breakfast Mr. Curtin, his 
son, General Pomutz, Audenried, and I went 
to see the Hermitage. This is a part of the 
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and the dogs that attended him, all of them 
being stuffed. A papier-maché figure clothed 
in his court dress showed him to have been 
a man of large stature and frame. This 
collection surely is worthy of preservation. 

This morning, Monday, May 28, at eleven, 
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grand winter palace of the Czar. The paint- 
ings, on the whole, though numerous, are not 
equal to those of Madrid, and of the collec- 
tion I preferred those by Russian artists, 
whose fame has not passed out of this 
empire. The Hermitage contains the tools 
with which Peter the Great worked, turning- 
lathes, clocks, watches, snuff-boxes, and 
everything identified with the founder of 
the city, even the horse he rode at Pultowa 


Audenried and I called by appointment on 
the Grand Duke Nicolai, commander-in-chic! 
of the imperial guard. We found him |i) 

his brother Michael, a tall, handsome, military 
man, who spoke English with emphasis, }ut 
hesitatingly, and expressed regret that our 
arrival here was too late for the spring rv- 
views, which have passed, and too early for 
the summer exercises. Nearly all the troo) 
have gone out of the city to their summ™: 
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camps. As soon as we made this visit 
we passed to the yacht of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, which was waiting for us just 
below the great bridge, in charge of a prince, 
an aide-de-camp, whose name I cannot re- 
member. Mr. Curtin and his son were also 
there. We went on board, and at once 
began steaming down the Neva for Kron- 
stadt. Ido not think ships drawing more 
than twenty feet can reach Kronstadt, and 
nothing drawing over ten feet can enter the 
Neva. 

The whole harbor is inferior to what I 
had supposed, and the forts, though very 
large and strong, seem small in that large 
sheet of water. We got back from Kronstadt 
about 8 P.M., and came to our hotel; the sun 
did not set till about nine, and now, half- 
past eleven, there is sufficient light to read 
by. From this cause we experience real dif- 
ficulty, for one can hardly sleep and rest with 
daylight all the time. We realize that it is 
night only by the quiet of the streets. 

May 29. After leaving the Academy of 
Mines we visited the Academy of Fine Arts, 
a handsome building across the Neva, just 
above the iron bridge. Two sphinxes from 
Egypt mark the wall in front of this building. 
We found a fine display of pictures, large and 
small, mostly sent there for exhibition and 
sale; but the prices seemed quite as high as 
in New York, and I saw nothing better than 
is common with us, excepting some small 
war pictures ‘which could not be priced till 
the Emperor could make up his mind as to 
the purchase. As a whole, I think the Rus- 
sian artists display sense and talent in paint- 
ing horses more naturally than our artists do, 
and their war pictures generally are better, 
for the reason, I suppose, that the Emperor 
andall the imperial family are officersand feel 
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a personal interest in such pictures, and they 
are the best patrons of the artists, while 
with us the contrary is the case: the offi- 
cers are too poor to buy pictures of merit, 
and the rich citizen does not like to waste 
his money on paintings the scenes of which 
have no personal or professional attraction 
for him. I have seen more pictures of horses 
and soldiers in action in Russia than else- 
where in Europe, and they strike me forcibly 
and favorably. 

Yesterday at 6 Pp. M. there dined with us in 
our hotel Admiral Lessoffski of the Russian 
navy, who was with Admiral Porter on the 
Mississippi, and used to visit our camps at 
Memphis in 1862-63. He seems to retain a 
clear memory of what he saw there, and 
showed a most friendly interest in the per- 
sons he met. There also dined with us the 
prince who is nava!-aide-de-camp to the 
Grand Duke Constantine, and who is the 
same officer who escorted us to Kronstadt 
yesterday. 

After dinner Mr. Curtin and I rode to the 
park, meeting and passing many carriages, 
though it was near ten at night, and at eleven 
it was twilight. Afterreturning from ourride 
Mr. Curtin and I sat up talking and gossip- 
ing till half-past one, when we observed the 
daylight, and thought it full time to retire, 
which we did. 

To-day 2 P.M. is fixed to receive the 
American residents in St. Petersburg, of 
whom there are about twenty, and then we 
will prepare to resume our journey toward 
Germany, starting at 1 P.M. to-morrow for 
Warsaw. The streets, parks, bridges, and 
river of St. Petersburg begin to look famil- 
iar; even some of the incomprehensible signs 
are distinguishable, and the people look more 
human and natural. 





CONSOLATION. 


BY IDA AHLBORN WEEKS. 


\\NE day a friendship died: | One day a friendship new 
No wrong was done; To one was born; 
It simply ceased to be That ancient grief became 


Beneath the sun. A thing outworn. 


Two bent above the grave Say what we will, the child 
With idle tears, Upon the breast 

And slowly went apart Consoles us for the one 
In doubt and fears. In dreamless rest. 





ABSOLUTE ZERO. 
THE SCIENTISTS ULTIMA THULE. 
BY WILLIAM CLARK PECKHAM. 


N scientific research there is a pole toward 
which the investigator has pressed his way 
with the same energy and enthusiasm as has 
the explorer of the earth’s surface toward 
the earthly poles. Thus far, too, his quest 
has failed equally with that of his sailor 
brother, and it would seem as if the terres- 
trial search might be crowned with success 
sooner than the scientific. 

Converging lines of proof indicate the 
possibility of removing all the heat from 
matter and thus producing absolute cold. 
When Fahrenheit, about 1714, devised the 
scale of our common thermometer, he seems 
to have thought that with salt and ice he 
had taken all the heat out of mercury, and so 
named the point thus attained zero; but tem- 
peratures have been found in Siberia 90° lower 
than this, and mercury freezes at —39°.? 

To the scientist heat is the energy with 
which the molecules of matter vibrate. More 
heat, more rapid vibration; less heat, a slower 
vibration; no heat, no vibration. Every par- 
ticle of matter is in motion so long as it 
contains any heat, and the only way in which 
absolute rest of matter can be had is to re- 
move all the heat from it and thus reduce 
its energy to zero. The absolute zero is the 
temperature at which the heat-energy of 
matter becomes zero. It is —459° F., or 491° 
below the freezing-point of water. It is sup- 
posed that this is the temperature of space 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere. 

The absolute zero is not a creation of the 
imagination. It is a fact which must have 
great significance that all gases expand and 
contract alike upon being heated and cooled. 
Of very few liquids or solids is this true,— 
these present the widest diversity, —but if a 
gas be heated or cooled one degree from the 
freezing-point its volume is changed almost 
exactly zéy part of its volume at the freez- 
ing-point; that is, 491 cubic inches will ex- 
pand to oceupy 492 cubic inches, if heated 
one degree above freezing; or, if cooled the 
_ same amount, will contract to 490 cubic 

inches. From this it follows that if a quan- 


1 The pho which are used in this article were 
made in the laboratory of Mr. Charles E. Tripler. 

2 All temperatures are given in Fahrenheit, since they 
are more intelligible to the general reader. Degrees 


tity of gas be taken at freezing and cooled, 
it will shrink degree by degree in the same 
ratio as it is cooled, until it has been 
cooled 491°, at which point it can shrink 
no more. It can be cooled no more; all 
its heat is gone: its temperature is zero, ab- 
solute zero. It would also have shrunk to 
nothing, provided it could remain a gas 
through this entire range of cooling; but 
long before any given gas reached this point 
it would become first a vapor, and next a 
liquid, and then the law of its contraction 
would change. 

Every substance may exist in the solid, 
liquid, and gaseous forms. Which one it 
will assume depends only upon its tempera- 
tures Iron is at present a gas in the sun. 
Many of the solids and liquids about us were 
liquids or gases when the earth was much 
hotter than now. The water and many other 
substances were once above the firmament, 
so that neither sun nor stars appeared, and 
each substance came down like rain whenever 
its temperature of condensation, or boiling- 
point, was reached. If the earth continues 
to cool, as it must under present conditions, 
the time will come when all things will be 
solid and dead, as they are now on the moon, 
which is a dead, cold planet, a cinder floating 
in absolutely cold space. 

The scientist is attempting to produce 
this condition in his laboratory—to reach 
absolute zero, if possible. His method is to 
liquefy the gases of the earth and freeze the 
resulting liquids. It is not a new investiga- 
tion. The name of the great Faraday is as- 
sociated with its earliest stages, and the 
Royal Institution in London was then, as 
now, its principal theater. Here, or at the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, nearly every 
step in advance has been first publicly an- 
nounced. Faraday liquefied chlorin in 1823, 
along lifetime ago. Onthe 11th of May, 1898, 
seventy-five years from the beginning, it was 
flashed under the ocean that Professor 
Dewar, Faraday’s successor, had, at the 
Royal Institution, liquefied hydrogen and 


below ordinary zero are indicated by the minus sign 
(-). The data cited are from various authorities, prin- 
cipally the Smithsonian Physical Tables, Gray, 1896, 
and more recent articles in scientific periodicals. 
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helium, and in so doing the last gas! known 
on the earth had been reduced to its liquid 
form. We were taught in our college days 
to call oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, and a 
few others less common, “ permanent” gases; 
and so great an authority on this subject as 
Clerk-Maxwell “had doubts as to the possi- 
bility of ever liquefying hydrogen.” Alas! 
how much that was taught as permanent then 
has been swept from under our feet by ruth- 
less progress in our knowledge of things! 
It is necessary, before entering upon a 
description of the processes by which these 
substances were reduced to the liquid form, 
to give the general reader an idea of what 
a gas is. The fundamental difference be- 
tween the solid, liquid, and gaseous condi- 
tion of a substance lies in the amount of 
cohesion holding its particles together. In 
a gas cohesion is altogether wanting, and 
the molecules fly apart as if repelled by their 
kind. In a gas, then, the distances between 
the molecules are the greatest possible in 
the space it occupies, and a gas canngt be- 
come a liquid till its molecules have been 
1 Since this date Professor Nasini of Padua, Italy, 
has reported to the French Academy his discovery of 
coronium among the volcanic gases at Pozzuoli. This 


substance has heretofore been known only by a spectrum 
line in the corona of the sun; hence its name. It is 
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brought into close contiguity, and have be- 
come so accustomed to one another, so tv 
speak, that they will stay there under the 
conditions of the place where they are. 

This may be made clear by an illustration. 
Picture to your mind a room in which there 
are small balls all alike, each ball endowed 
with bitter hatred of all other balls of its 
own kind, and an intense desire to get as 
far from them as possible. The balls will as- 
sume positions equidistant from one another 
in every direction, and the outer ones will 
press against the walls of the room with all 
the force they may possess in their effort to 
get away from their kind. If more balls are 
forced into this room, all the balls must 
readjust their positions and come nearer to 
one another. The result of forcing them 
nearer together will be to produce a greater 
tendency to go farther apart, and greater 
pressure against the walls of the room. 

The balls represent molecules of gas—for 
example, oxygen. The gas presses against 
the walls of its retaining-vessel because of 
the repulsion between the molecules This 
supposed that this is much lighter than hydrogen, which 
is by far the lightest gas with which we are familiar. 
The claims of at least three other new gases to be ad- 
mitted to the list of components of the atmosphere are 
under consideration. 








BILLOWS OF LIQUID AIR FLOWING OVER THE FLOOR. 
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repulsion is their heat-energy, and the me- 
chanical work of forcing more gas into a cer- 
tainspace produces more heat, thus producing 
more pressure. If the heat is removed the 
pressure ceases; the molecules no longer tend 
to separate themselves from one another. 

The problem of changing a gas 

into a liquid resolves itself into 
bringing the molecules near to one 
another and removing from them 
their heat-energy while’in that posi- 
tion,’so that they will remain there. 
Compressiog and cooling are the 
means of liduefaction. Of the two, 
cooling is to a certain degree the 
more necessary. Faraday saw this. 
In a paper read before the Royal 
Society, in 1845, he speaks of a 
temperature at_or above which 
“it is not likely that any means of 
pressure, except perhaps one ex- 
ceedingly great, would convert a 
gas into a liquid.” 

In 1869, twoyears after Faraday’s 
death, Dr. Andrews demonstrated 
this fact, and gave the name “ criti- 
cal temperature ” to the point above 
which no amount of pressure will 
reduce a gas to a liquid; and the 
pressure which will liquefy a gas 
at its critical temperature is called 
the critical pressure. A gas above 
itscritical temperature may be com- 
pressed until itis denser than itsown 
liquid form without showing the 
slightestsign of liquefying. Thusair has been 
compressed until it was denser than water, 
and it was still a gas. Liquid air is about nine 
tenths as heavy as water. Wroblewski, the 
Russian chemist, found the critical tempera- 
ture of oxygen to be —171°, and the critical 
pressure fifty atmospheres, or seven hundred 
and fifty pounds per square inch. 

Faraday tried to liquefy oxygen, but his 
pump, which would compress nitrogen to 
fifty atmospheres, would compress oxygen 
to only twenty-seven atmospheres. In 1885, 
Professor Dewar, at the Royal Institution, 
reduced oxygen to its critical tempera- 
ture with the same means which Faraday 
had at his disposal, thus showing that the 
liquefaction of oxygen had been delayed 
forty years by a leak in a pump. The inter- 
est in this lies in the trivial character of the 
_ \impediment to success. Nor is this the only 
instance of its kind in scientific investiga- 
tion. The discovery of the Fraunhofer lines 
of the solar spectrum depended upon using 
a narrow slit before the prism. With a slit 
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Newton might have seen them; but Newton 
used a circular aperture in viewing the spec- 
trum ;so that the simple difference between an 
auger and a saw may have delayed astronom- 
ical progress in this direction for a century. 

Before the invention of the steam-pump, 
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investigators were limited to hand-power in 
the amount of pressure they could exert, and 
to freezing-mixtures in the degree of cooling 
at their command. Fortunately the pressure 
required diminishes as the ability to produce 
lower temperatures increases. Thus car- 
bonic acid requires seventy-seven atmo- 
spheres to liquefy it at 88°, while it requires 
only thirty-six atmospheres at 32°, twenty 
atmospheres at —10°, and at —112° it will 
freeze in the open air. 

Pressures beyond the power of the pump 
were at first produced by chemical action, by 
generating the gas in a strong receiver. 
Faraday employed this method. Its extreme 
hazard is obvious. Several lives have been 
lost bythe breaking of carbonic-acid receivers 
under the immense pressure, though they 
were of cast-iron and as heavy as small 
cannon. 

The degree of cold produced by freezing- 
mixtures was very limited, the lowest hardly 
reaching the freezing-point of mercury. 
Faraday’s first apparatus was simply a bent 
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glass tube, closed at both ends. The heat of 
an alcohol-lamp generated the gas in one 
end, and the other end of the tube was 
packed in a freezing-mixture. Very few 
gases can be liquefied in this way. Faraday’s 
lowest temperature was about —166°. By 
such a simple apparatus he liquefied chlorin, 
cyanogen, carbonic acid, and ammonia. 

A principle of heat-energy now came to 
the assistance of the investigator. When a 
gas is compressed it is heated, and if then 
allowed to do work in expanding, the same 

‘amount of heat is given off again. This may 
be shown in a rough way with a bicycle pump. 
A common thermometer, bound upon the tube 
connecting the pump to the tire, rose 10° 
while the tire was being inflated. If a ther- 











A REPRODUCTION OF FARADAY’S APPARATUS OF 1822. 


mometer be held in a stream of air escaping 
from pressure, it will show a fall of tempera- 
ture. The amount of these changes of tem- 
perature is a subject of mathematical cal- 
culation, which is out of place here. 

This principle, coupled with that of cool- 
ing by evaporation, admits us to the process 
of liquefying gases, even the most obstinate. 
As it was first applied, the gas was com- 
pressed and cooled as much as possible and 
then suddenly released into the open air. 
In this way Cailletet, in 1877, saw oxygen 
escaping from a pressure of forty-five hun- 
dred pounds to the square inch “become 
opaque like a fog.” Pictet at the same time 
was working on a larger scale and in a bet- 
ter manner. He used two gases in series te 
act upon the gas to be tested. These were 
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produced by chemical action, as in Faraday’s 
early experiments, but their vapor was 
pumped off as fast as it formed, so that a 
vacuum was maintained and evaporation was 
very rapid. In the outer tube, liquid sulphur 
dioxid, the gas to which the pungent odor 
of an ordinary match is due, was evaporated, 
producing a temperature of —60°. Within 
this: was a tube containing solid carbonic 
acid, the evaporation of which lowered the 
temperature to —220°. This tube surrounded 
and cooled the gas to be tested, which was 
under great pressure. After it was cooled 
as much as possible it was allowed to escape 
in a small jet into the open air, which cooled 
it still further, and, if possible, liquefied it. 
A jet of oxygen escaping under a pressure 
of forty-eight hundred pounds per square 
inch was shown by polarized light to contain 
solid particles. The work of both these men 
was reported at the same meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences, Paris, on the day be- 
fore Christmas, 1877. 

This is accepted as the first liquefaction 
of oxygen; but even if these experiments did 
produce liquid oxygen, it was impossible to 
collect it or determine its qualities in the 
liquid state. They were merely scientific 
curiosities— valuable, surely, as steps in the 
pathway of progress. By their means, how- 
ever, a large amount of data was collected 
regarding critical temperatures and pres- 
sures which is of the highest value. 

In 1883, Wroblewski and Olzewski, Russian 
chemists at Cracow, were the first to liquefy 
the air. Later improvements have largely 
increased the efficiency of this process, prin- 
cipally by the use of both the compressing- 
and exhaust-pumps, by means of which the 
gases can be carried through their changes 
over and over again, and by the use of gases 
which liquefy at still lower temperatures, 
especially liquid ethylene, the boiling-point 
of which in vacuo is —238°. 

At this temperature the air liquefies at 
the moderate pressure of three hundred 
pounds per square inch. This probably rep- 
resents the best possible results of the pro- 
cess. By it liquid air evaporating in vacuo 
is cooled to about —346° and frozen. By it 
Olzewski, in 1892, produced liquid nitrogen, 
and\then froze it by evaporation at —353°. 
Profeasor Dewar has employed this method 
at the Royal Institution. 

Dewar’s work has been so rich in results 
as to merit more than a passing notice. 
Money has been spent most freely upon it. 
The Goldsmiths’ Company made one sub- 
scription of five thousand dollars. Many 
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BURNING AN ELECTRIC-LIGHT CARBON WITH LIQUID 
OXYGEN IN A TUMBLER MADE OF ICE. BETWEEN THE 
CARBON AND THE OXYGEN ARE 3300 DEGREES, 
YET THE ICE IS NOT MELTED. 


times this sum has doubtless been used in 
his experiments. The appliances are those 


of the machine-shop rather than of the 
laboratory. Heavy steam-engines, driving 
powerful compressors and exhaust-pumps, 
with their auxiliary wheels, shafts, and belts, 
by which the gases are driven through their 
ceaseless round of compression, liquefaction, 
evaporation, and expansion, remind one ofany 
place rather than a scholarly retreat. Pro- 
fessor Dewar is quoted as saying at one time 
that a quart of liquid air would cost twenty- 
five hundred dollars. Probably he had never 
had so much when he made the statement. 
In his apparatus were three tubes, one 
within the other, into each of which a gas is 
compressed and from it evaporated continu- 
ously. Nitrous oxid in the outer tube, evap- 
orating under a pressure of fourteen hundred 
pounds per square inch, liquefies ethylene 
under a pressure of eighteen hundred pounds 
per square inch, at —150°. The evaporation 
of the liquid ethylene reduces the tempera- 
ture to —240°, at which temperature oxygen 
in the inside tube under fifty atmospheres is 
liquefied. When the tap is opened to draw 
off the liquid oxygen, at least nine tenths of 
itis lost by evaporation, This produces such 
a cooling that the temperature is reduced 
to -294°, and the oxygen remains liquid at 
atmospheric pressure. With liquid oxygen 
Dewar, in 1895, worked upon hydrogen, and 
secured what «was considered to be a jet of 
Vou. LVII.—112. 
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liquid hydrogen, which could not, however, 
be retained in liquid form. This jet of hy- 
drogen froze oxygen, and also the air, into 
a snow-white solid! Olzewski claims to have 
produced the same results, and the question 
of priority is not settled. The temperature 
reached in these experiments is rather un- 
certain, but it is about —346°. Low as it is, 
it is still 115° above absolute zero, the cyno- 
sure of the scientist. 

Could a lower point than this be attained, 
or must man mark this as the shore-line of 
a deeper than arctic waste which he cannot 
enter? It seemed certain that with these 
appliances little more could be hoped for. 
At the best, all this machinery gave only 
samples of the substances operated upon. 
No practical applications could be made of 
them. They were as yet without commercial 
value. Nor must this be construed as in the 
least disparaging the work which had been 
done, or belittling the grand results which 
had already been obtained. It is simply to 
say that no one could see how to go farther 
by this method of working. There was a 
very general opinion that some entirely new 
process must be found before larger results 
could be gained. 

The new process was indeed found while 
the results just described were being at- 
tained, and by a step so simple that the won- 
der is that it was not taken long before. This 
step is the basis of the apparatus invented 


MERCURY FROZEN BY LIQUID AIR USED AS A 
HAMMER TO DRIVE NAILS. 
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and used by Mr. Charles E. Tripler of New 
York. Theaction is simple. If theexpansion 
of a gas under pressure lowers its temper- 
ature, why not make the expansion contin- 
uous and thus secure a continuous lowering 
of temperature? The air is compressed to 
between two thousand and three thousand 
pounds per square inch, and cooled by water 
flowing around the pipes. No ice or other 
cooling substance is used. By a peculiarly 
constructed device, the proper proportion of 
the compressed air is allowed to escape con- 
tinuously, and flows back over the outside of 
the coil through which it has just come. The 
pressure in the system is maintained all the 
while by the pump. The apparatus is packed 
with felt to prevent the entrance of heat. 
The air which escapes expands, is cooled, and 
cools the inner coil of pipe. The result of 
this continuous flow is a continuous fall of 
temperature within the pipe, till the air with- 
in it is liquefied at —312°. This is a very 
simple process. Mr. Tripler’s “scrap-heap,” 
that cemetery for an inventor’s hopes, testi- 
fies to his long and patient efforts. His aim 
was to liquefy the air directly, without the 
use of any other gas as an intermediary. In 
this he is successful. 

Although Mr. Tripler’s latest form of 
machine is what he calls a “laboratory 


HAIR-FELT BURNING FIERCELY IN LIQUID 


model,” it will produce from thirty to forty 
gallons of liquid air in ten hours. In fifteen 
minutes after his engine is started, liquid 
air can be drawn off. 

On April 1 1898, Professor Dewar began a 
lecture at the Royal Institution by saying, 
“It is said that our American cousins pur- 
vey liquid air in milk-cans.” He seems to 
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have taken it as a joke. It is, however, 
sober fact. The writer bought the first liquid 
air ever sold in America, and three gallons 
were delivered to him in atin can. Professor 
Dewar went on to say that his assistants, 
“not to be beaten, had prepared for his use. 
that evening, some two and a half gallons 
of liquid air.” But what is this when com- 
pared with a barrelful any day? 

Two other experimenters, Dr. William 
Hampson of London, and Dr. Carl Linde of 
Munich, in 1895 brought out apparatus which 
operates on the same principle. A large 
number of sets of Linde’s apparatus has been 
sold in Germany. One machine of one hun- 
dred and twenty horse-power is soon to be 
installed at Aix-la-Chapelle, for use in the 
manufacture of chlorin. 

Mr. Tripler’s machine produces liquid air 
in virtually unlimited quantities, so that 
the marvelous effects of such intense cold 
may be illustrated on a scale never before 
possible. Popular knowledge of the phenom- 
ena of liquid air in America is due entirely 
to Mr. Tripler. Frequent papers before sci- 
entific societies in Europe have kept the 
scientific world informed of what has been 
accomplished; but not until Mr. Tripler liq- 
uefied air by the gallon, and gave numerous 
exhibitions of its properties by well-devised 
experimentsona large scale, 
did the American public 
know anything about it. 
These marvelous experi- 
ments appealed at once to 
the popular fancy, and had 
liquid air been aseasily made 
as X-rays, there would have 
been much the same excite- 
ment over it as these rays 
produced three years ago. 

It certainly is surprising 
to see the liquid air poured 
upon ice fly off hissing like 
water from hot iron; but 
when one reflects that the 
ice is 344° hotter than the 
liquid, it does not seem so 
strange; er to see one’s ° 
breath, blown into the 
open can of the liquid, sent 
back instantly, its moisture congealed into 
a miniature snow-storm. A jet of steam 
is frozen as quickly, for steam in the open 
air is only 114° hotter than the breath, while 
from the temperature of steam to that of 
liquid air is a terrible drop of 524°! In this 
freezing effect probably is found the great- 
est obstacle to the use of liquid air as a mo- 
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tive power. The moisture of the air is de- 
posited rapidly as ice upon the machine, 
especially around the orifice from which the 
jet of,extremely cold air emerges. This soon 
closes the orifice completely and stops the 
machine. 

Another surprise is given when the ex- 
perimenter puts his hand directly into the 
liquid for a moment. But the sensation is 
only as of a soft cushion of air about the 
hand. Such it really is. The heat of the 
hand forms a layer of vapor or air about 
the hand, and the liquid air does not come 
in contact with the flesh. Should the liq- 
uid actually touch the flesh, a severe injury 
like a burn results, which sometimes is 
months in healing. In a few seconds an egg 
is frozen so that it requires a hard blow of a 
hammer to break it. Probably its germ of 
life is extinct. Seeds of grains and vege- 
tables have been tested in liquid air. These 
were all natives of the temperate zone, the 
seeds of which will pass the winter in frozen 
earth without loss of vitality, such as barley 
and oats for grains, and pease, cucumber, and 
squash for vegetables. They were kept for 
one hundred and ten hours at 312° below 
zero, and then slowly thawed for fifty hours. 
After this treatment they were still alive. 
On being planted, they germinated and grew. 

The liquid air boils in a dish till it has 
cooled the dish to its own temperature. Its 
boiling-point is 312° below zero. After this 
the vapor of air which covers the liquid so 
retards evaporation that it may be kept 
eight or ten hours in a can packed only in 
felt. It has in this way been carried two 
hundred and fifty miles from the place of 
manufacture. The cooling effect upon the 
air of the room is very marked. The writer 
gave two lectures in one afternoon with 
liquid air. Said a lady of the second audi- 
ence, as she entered the lecture-room, “ How 
cold your room is!” The temperature had 
been lowered 10° or 12° by the evaporation 
of the air used in the first lecture. 

All other liquids are frozen when put into 
liquid air. Mercury becomes like iron, so 
* that it will drive a nail, hold up a weight, or 
serve any other purpose as a metal, so long 
as it is kept frozen. Absolute alcohol soon 
becomes solid. A tube of liquid air dipped 
into a glass of water rapidly converts the 
water into ice. By removing the ice from 
the glass and the tube from the ice, there 
remains a dish of ice into which liquid oxy- 
gen may be poured. A steel pen tipped with 
a match, or an electric-light carbon red-hot 
at its tip, will burn in this with intense heat 
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and light. Between the liquid oxygen and 
the burning steel are about 3300°, and yet 
theice-tumbler is not affected. Of course the 
oxygen is turned intoa gas before combustion 
begins. Liquid oxygen cannot @apport com- 
bustion. 

Many gases may be liquefied directly at 
atmospheric pressure by liquid air. Most of 


KETTLE OF LIQUID AIR BOILING ON A CAKE OF ICE, 
THE ICE IS 344 DEGREES HOTTER THAN THE 
LIQUID AIR IN THE KETTLE, WHICH IS 

% SOON COVERED WITH FROST. 


the components of street gas are easily liq- 
uefied. A most striking experiment is per- 
formed by placing over a fire of coals a tea- 
kettle in which is a quantity of the liquid air. 
The heat of the fire evaporates the liquid, 
and a stream of vapor of air shoots out of 
the spout to a great height. It looks like 
steam from a kettle of boiling water. Ina 
very short time water poured into the kettle 
may be taken out as ice, and the bottom of 
the kettle is found to be coated with solid 
carbonic acid, frozen from the fire, which 
glows intensely a hand’s-breadth away. Yet 
liquid air will boil with apparently the same 
violence if the kettle is set upon a cake of ice. 

But the chief interest for the scientist 
lies in the study of the properties of matter 
near the absolute zero which is thus made 
possible, and here remarkable facts are dis- 
closed. Iron and steel become as brittle as 
glass,—the ladle used in dipping the air is 
shattered to bits by striking it on the table, 
—while gold, silver, platinum, copper, and 
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aluminum retain their pliability. Lead be- 
comes stiff and elastic like steel. The ten- 
sile strength of metals is greatly increased 
by cooling. A wire which broke with fifteen 
pounds held twenty-seven pounds in liquid 
air. A rubber ball cooled in liquid air is as 
fragile as an egg-shell, but leather remains 
flexible at that temperature. 

A most curious effect is produced upon 
ivory and a few other substances by cooling 
in liquid air. A billiard-ball so cooled, and 
held in a strong light, is seen in the dark to 
glow with a brilliant phosphorescence for 
several seconds. On the other hand, tung- 
state of calcium, which is strongly phosphor- 
escent in Réntgen rays, loses that property 
completely at the temperature of liquid air. 

The effects upon chemical affinity are 
equally remarkable. The indications are that 
all chemical action ceases at absolute zero. 
Sodium, cooled in liquid air, will not take 
fire in water till it is warmed again. Fluorin 
is the most intensely active of the elements. 
It combines rapidly with other elements, 
excepting oxygen, gold, and platinum, and 
explosively with many. It burns flint with a 
brilliant glow, and charcoal and silicon with 
fiery scintillations. Iron exposed to it is 
heated to an intense white heat. But Pro- 
fessors Dewar-and Moissan liquefied fluorin 
at about —336°, and lo! it was shorn of all its 
strength. It retained its activity for com- 
pounds of hydrogen only, and hydrogen has 
a lower boiling-point than fluorin. 

The change in electrical properties is none 
the less marked. A large number of tests 
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made by Dewar and Fleming show that 
absolute zero all pure metals would cease 1, 
offer resistance to the electrical current. 
Perhaps electrical waves traverse extern: 
space without loss of energy. 

Much interest has been shown in the tests 
of the explosive power of liquid air whe 
mixed with other substances. Liquid air 
cannot of itself explode. It is as harmless 
as water so long as it is not confined. lis 
nitrogen cannot be set on fire, and its oxy- 
gen, though the agent of all combustion, 
cannot by itself burn. Its explosive force is 
due simply to its expansion. Since about 
one hundred cubic feet of ordinary air are 
condensed into one gallon of the liquid, there 
will be an expansion of about seven hundred 
and fifty times in its return to its former 
volume. For this reason the liquid cannot 
be inclosed air-tight in a vessel. A small 
quantity in a tube will expel the tightly 
driven plug with a loud detonation, sending 
it several hundred feet into the air. If this 
force could be confined and controlled, it 
would give an immense amount of power. 
Ironand copper tubes are rent to shreds byit. 

The oxygen can easily be separated from 
the nitrogen of the air, since the boiling- 
point of nitrogen is about 13° below that of 
oxygen. By a process of fractional distilla- 
tion, the nitrogen evaporates first as it stands 
in an open dish. The proportion of oxygen 
rises rapidly in a dish of the liquid air, 
reaching even seventy-five per cent. Ifa wad 
of cotton in which charcoal dust has been 
incorporated be saturated with liquid oxy- 


TRIPLER’S APPARATUS FOR EXPERIMENTS WITH LIQUID AIR. 
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gen, and set off by a spark, a very powerful 
explosion ensues, which is claimed to be 
comparable to that of dynamite. Practical 
use has been made of this for blasting in a 
coal-mine in Germany. Should a charge fail 
to explode, in a few minutes all danger is 
past. It is only cotton and coal-dust when the 
oxygen has evaporated. This is a valuable 
feature of its use, since many lives are lost 
every year in attempting to remove charges 
of gunpowder which have failed to explode. 

Now comes the last chapter in our story 
of the exploration of this frigid zone of sci- 
ence. Therestillremain hydrogen and helium 
to be reduced to liquid form. The critical 
temperature of hydrogen is —389° at a pres- 
sure of three hundred pounds per square inch, 
which is 45° lower than had been attained. Its 
temperature of liquefaction in the open air is 
-396°. Professor Dewar attacked the prob- 
lem with characteristic determination. For 
this special work a much larger plant was 
built. Over a year was given to preparation. 

Finally, on May 10,1898, with this machine 
hydrogen was cooled to —337°, and put under 
a pressure of twenty-seven hundred pounds 
per square inch. It was then allowed to es- 
cape from a nozle in a coil of pipe into a 
vessel surrounded by a vacuum and kept 
below —330°. In about five minutes there 
dropped from this dish into another, simi- 
larly constructed, two thirds of an ounce of 
liquid hydrogen, the first ever collected in 
the state of a quiet liquid in the open air. 
The experiment was stopped by the moisture 
of the air freezing upon the nozle and clos- 
ing its narrow orifice. Into this liquid a tube 
closed at one end was introduced, and it was 
soon filled with liquid air, condensed from 
the atmosphere with the same apparent ease 
as steam from the spout of a kettle. 

Professor Dewar then placed in the liquid 
hydrogen a tube containing helium, which 
at that moment was the only gas known 
which had never been liquefied, and it, too, 
condensed into its liquid form. Helium has 
been supposed to liquefy at —443°; but the 
fact that it liquefied in liquid hydrogen in- 
dicates that the two gases have nearly the 
same boiling-point. 

That was a proud moment for the investi- 
gator when the last known gas yielded to 
his power. By boiling liquid hydrogen in a 
vacuum, he may approach within 40° or 45° 
of absolute zero. But unless some new and 
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more subtle gas can be found in considerable 
quantities, or some new mode of working be 
invented, there is little hope of crossing this 
narrow intervening space. 

But the practical man demands, as always: 
“What is all this worth? What is the use 
of it?” We answer, if nothing could result 
from this long and most costly search but 
the ammonia and dry-air processes of refrig- 


A SPIRAL OF LEAD WIRE COOLED IN LIQUID AIR 
BECOMES AS STIFF AS STEEL. 


eration, —by one of which ice is made even 
in the tropics, and perishable goods preserved 
almost indefinitely, and by the other meat is 
carried fresh well-nigh half-way around the 
globe,—it were enough. Many branches of 
manufacture find these processes indispen- 
sable. Cold-storage and refrigerating plants 
are everywhere, and not one could exist had 
not ammonia gas been liquefied as a scien- 
tific feat, with no reference whatever to the 
practical use of the product. Truly the sci- 
entist labors, and other men enter into his 
labors. Nor will it rest here. Eager minds 
are striving to invent grander uses for the 
greater forces which the recent results place 
at our disposal, and some think they can 
foresee the day when the power stored in 
these abysses of cold will enable man to do 
that which is now looked upon as aapeaes le 
or at least chimerical. 
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BRONZE FIGURE OF VICTORY ON THE BATTLE-SHIP “MASSACHUSETTS.” 
This figure, which is of heroic size, is placed between the forward turret-guns. 


THE ATLANTIC FLEET IN THE SPANISH WAR. 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM T. SAMPSON, U. S. N., 
Commander-in-chief of the North Atlantic Squadron. 


THE START. 


N the 21st of April, 1898, the day of the 

declaration of war by the United States 
against Spain, I had been for several weeks 
in command of the North Atlantic Squad- 
ron, which was then at Key West, and which 
gradually had been increased to twenty-six 
ships. No branch of the public service was 
so well prepared for war as the navy. We 
could not muster such extensive squadrons 
as England can send to sea for manceuver- 
ing, and thus could not practise the larger 
problems of strategy and tactics; but, under 
both my predecessor and myself, the fleet 
had been engaged assiduously in appropriate 
maneuvers and in drills and target-practice, 
and as far as possible all the ships were 
filled with coal; so that at six o’clock of the 
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evening of the 21st, when the Navy Depart- 
ment telegraphed me instructions to estab- 
lish the blockade of certain portions of the 
Cuban coast, the fleet hurried out of the 
crowded harbor of Key West, impatient to 
obey orders. It was daybreak of April 22 be- 
fore all the ships had reached their positions 
in the prescribed formation. As the sun rose, 
that beautiful morning, the first prize of the 
war appeared on the western horizon. On 
her showing the Spanish Golors, the Nash- 
ville, the nearest ship to her, was ordered to 
seize her and take her back into port, all 
hoping that her name, Buenaventura, might 
prove a good omen for our cruise. Another 
vessel flying Spanish colors was taken that 
evening, and then our ships were distributed 
to their blockading stations, from Cardenas 
on the east to Bahia Honda on the west. My 
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intention had been to begin the war by an 
attack on Havana, and battle orders had in- 
deed been prepared, but it was thought best 
by the department not to expose the fleet to 
serious damage from batteries before meet- 
ing the enemy’s vessels. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BLOCKADE. 


Few people realize what an extended coast 
was to be blockaded by these twenty-six 
ships at the outbreak of the war. Although 
there are many excellent harbors in the 
island, the lack of inland communication, 
though it aided in making the blockade 
effective, also made it necessary to cover 
many points. Nearly two thousand miles of 
coast had to be watched. Before the war 
was over the number of our blockading ves- 
sels, including colliers, was increased to one 
hundred and twenty-four; but they had to 
guard as large a reach of coast as that which 
during the War of the Rebellion kept six 
hundred ships well employed. 

On all the northern coast of Cuba the 
people never speak of the war, but of the 
blockade. To perceive how far-reaching and 
overwhelming was its influence, one has only 
to visit the island, even at this late day. Had 
Cuba been defending itself against an en- 
tirely foreign foe, it would not have suffered 
a tithe of what befell it. Spaniards and 
Cubans, between them, had destroyed nearly 
every growing thing. Weyler, by his abomi- 
nable scheme of reconcentration, had left 
neither men, women, nor children to culti- 
vate the soil, which asks little help to pro- 
duce bountifully. Thus, when the blockade 
began, the already starving people lacked 
not only provisions, but even the promise of 
a harvest. Moreover, supplies introduced at 
one point are not easily distributed over the 
length of the island; for the railroads of Cuba 
are few and short, and, because of the for- 
mation of the mountain line, mainly run at 
right angles to the coast; so that when a 
provision-laden ship did elude our vigilance, 
it relieved the distress of only the neighbor- 
ing locality. 

One thing of great credit to the navy dur- 
ing thé blockade was the admirable navi- 
gation of the vessels under unfavorable con- 
ditions. They surrounded an island the 
harbors and coasts of which were not well 
surveyed. Not one of them ever used run- 
ning lights, and they were all as much as 
possible without lights of any kind—in most 
instances entirely so. They were never at 
anchor, but were continually under way, pass- 
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ing and repassing; and yet there was never 
any collision of importance, and only a single 
unimportant one, between the Newarkand the 
Dolphin, while they were trying to speak each 
other. The larger vessels were virtually at 
sea for six months, —from the middle of Feb- 
ruary until the middle of August,— being in 
no port, except at Guantanamo, and then only 
for a very short time. The heat wasoften ex- 
cessive,and storms were not infrequent. The 
discipline of our crews was something to be 
proud of. Nothing could be said in praise of 
them that would exceed the truth. Inall these 
months of service, during which the men, in 
most cases, were never out of the ship, I can- 
not remember having heard of a single com- 
plaint from them. The discipline on board 
ship is indicated by the fact that whereas in 
times of peace courts martial are of frequent 
occurrence, during the war they were very 
rare. 


REASONS FOR EXPECTING CERVERA 
AT SAN JUAN. 


THE blockade had continued only a few days 
when the Navy Department learned, on 
April 29, that Admiral Cervera’s squadron, 
consisting of the Infanta Maria Teresa, Al- 
mirante Oquendo, Vizcaya, Cristébal Colén, and 
the torpedo-boat destroyers Terror, Furor, 
and Plutén, had sailed that day from the 
Cape Verde Islands, presumably for the re- 
lief of Havana. This information, tele- 
graphed to me by the Navy Department on 
the 30th of April, reached me the next day 
off Havana. The first point at which Cervera 
would touch was, we thought, Puerto Rico, 
which had at San Juan a good harbor, with 
plenty of water and an ample supply of coal, 
and was, besides, the most convenient of the 
Spanish possessions for renewing that supply. 
Yet it was thought that he might first appear 
at Martinique; for at that time the gen- 
eral impression among Americans was that 
France was decidedly favorable to the cause 
of Spain, and might permit the fleet to re- 
ceive coal at that island. Still another pos- 
sibility kept us alert: we did not know how 
close a watch the Spaniards might be keep- 
ing upon the movements of the battle-ship 
Oregon, then coming up the Atlantic coast 
of South America on her long and famous 
trip around the Horn. It might well happen 
that Cervera would aim to intercept her off 
the Windward Islands, in the vicinity of 
Martinique; and subsequent events at San- 
tiago proved that if he could have st« pped 
the career of the Oregon, he would have 
been amply repaid for crossing the Atlantic. 
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At this time most of our available force 
was engaged in the blockade on the northern 
coast of Cuba. Three of our best ships, the 
Brooklyn, the Massachusetts, and the Texas, 
were still held at Fort Monroe, as part of the 
Flying Squadron, under command of Com- 
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by the presence of these powerful ships. 
Should he attempt this, it must be done in 
the face of great difficulties. He must ap- 
proach our coast short of coal, always a 
much-dreaded misfortune. Then, he would 
be likely to have breakdowns; and where 
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modore W. S. Schley, to guard against the 
possibility that the Spaniards might take a 
course from the Cape Verde Islands to some 
point on our Northern coast, which, in the 
absence of these ships, would be without pro- 
tection. This possibility, however, seemed to 
me slight. For undoubtedly, at the time of 
leaving the Cape Verde Islands, Cervera knew 
the disposition of our vessels, and would be 
deterred from coming to our Northern coast 


could he make repairs, either before or after 
fighting? The disabling of one of his ships 
meant delay to all the others, and, in an en- 
counter, meant, besides, the loss of the dis- 
abled ship, almost without a blow. Any or 
all of these things might happen, and I be- 
lieved he would think the risks too great. 
So, all things considered, it seemed to 
me most probable that he would try for 
San Juan. There he would be at home; 
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only there could he hope to make repairs; 
and there he could be sure of more coal, so 
necessary to enable him to reach a port in 
Cuba. Our part was plainly to meet him be- 
fore he could reach San Juan. Therefore, 
with the approval of the Navy Department, 
it was decided that as powerful a squadron 
as could be spared from the blockading fleet 
should go to the eastward as far as the Wind- 
ward Passage, between the east end of Cuba 
and Haiti, the movement from that point to 
depend upon the changed conditions which 
might then exist. Accordingly, on May 4, the 
New York, with the battle-ships Jowa and Indi- 
ana, the two monitors Amphitrite and Terror, 
and the Detroit, Montgomery, and Wompatuck, 
together with the torpedo-boat Porter, ren- 
dezvoused at Padre Cruz light, in the Nicho- 
las Channel, intending tostart east for Puerto 
Rican waters, unless on the way news should 
be received of Cervera’s movements which 
would cause a change in our plans. Such 
news might be that the Spaniards, after all, 
had appeared off the Northern coast, in 
which case our squadron would take a course 
to intercept them. Should they appear at 
any point in the West Indies, the Flying 
Squadron, under Commodore Schley, would 
come south from Hampton Roads and assist 
in giving them a proper reception. As the 
squadron proceeded slowly to the eastward, 
we communicated with the department, when- 
ever possible, by telegraph, in order that 
prompt information might be obtained of 
Cervera’s movements. The cable-stations 
available on this cruise, either directly or 
through our scouting vessels, were Mole St. 
Nicholas, Cape Haitien, Puerto Plata, and 
St. Thomas. 


HANDICAPPED BY THE MONITORS. 


IN one respect we were at a great disadvan- 
tage. The monitors proved to be a grievous 
disappointment, and a source of great anxi- 
ety. The Amphitrite and the Terror were so 
slow that, in order to make even seven and 
a half knots an hour, both had to be taken 
in tow, one by the Jowa and the other by 
the New York. The machinery of the battle- 
ship Indiana was also unreliable, which, 
added to the insufficient supply of coal car- 
ried by the monitors, rendered the squadron, 
as a whole, most inefficient in mobility. 
Ever since the memorable fight between 
the little Monitor and the Confederate ram 
Merrimac, the name “monitor” has had a 
charm which time*has not dimmed; yet if 
that great naval engineer, John Ericsson, 
were now living, and were asked to build a 
Vou. LVIL.—113. 
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fighting ship, it is certain that he would 
make it quite different from his famous craft. 
The original Monitor had to be built quickly, 
and was meant to navigate in shoal water and 
in smooth seas. Yet Ericsson was truly the 
designer of the modern battle-ship, which 
to-day embodies the good qualities of his in- 
vention in having the principal guns mounted 
in two turrets on the midship line, no other 
plan being so economical of weight and so 
prolific of power. Some designs of battle- 
ships have departed from this fundamental 
idea, but to that extent they have been fail- 
ures. To-day Ericsson would make his fight- 
ing ship carry her guns high out of water, 
thus removing excessive stability and quick 
oscillation, and enabling her to fight at sea, 
which our monitors cannot do. He would 
build her much larger, that she might carry 
plenty of coal to make long trips and good 
speed, in which respect also the monitor is 
wofully deficient. Never was a commander- 
in-chief more harassed by any ships under 
his command. I felt during the whole cruise 
that at any time we should have been much 
better off if the monitors had been left at 
home; yet we kept them because we believed 
they could endure much hammering from the 
enemy without being even disabled. In what 
a_plight we should have been had we met 
Cervera’s ships at this time! For lack of 
speed, the monitors could not have come into 
action at all. 


THE SPEED OF THE SPANISH VESSELS. 


On the other hand, the speed of the Spanish 
vessels constituted an important feature of 
the strategic problem. The trial speed of all 
four of their large ships was about twenty- 
one knots, making them as a squadron the 
fastest in the world. There was a small 
difference of speed between the Colén and 
the three sister ships, the Vizcaya, the Maria 
Teresa, and the Oquendo, amounting, per- 
haps, to a fraction of a knot. But it must 
be borne in mind that at the highest speed 
the last fraction of a knot costs as much 
power as the first ten knots of the same 
ship. Of course we did not expect these 
ships to maintain their trial speed—our own 
ships did not do that; nor is this possible 
with any ship, particularly on a long cruise. 
We had to assume in the enemy’s squadron 
that the maximum speed which they could 
maintain would not be in excess of sixteen 
knots, and the speed at which they would 
cross the Atlantic would not be in excess of 
twelve knots—a fair estimate if the bottoms 
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had been clean and the coal good. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was only eight knots. 

With all vessels, especially fast vessels, 
there is what we call an economical speed; 
that is, the speed at which a ship will go 
the greatest distance on the least coal, tak- 
ing into consideration the cleanliness of the 
bottom, the load she is carrying, etc. Cer- 
vera, no doubt, calculated that in the cir- 
cumstances this economical speed was eight 
knets. His arrival gave us a basis for cor- 
recting our previous estimate. Assuming the 
moderate rate of speed of twelve knots, we 
calculated that he would arrive at San Juan, 
if bound for that port, on the 8th of May. 
The log of the Colon, captured at Santiago, 
notes frequent detentions, due to the break- 
ing down of the destroyers or some accident 
to one of the larger ships. The average speed 
was also reduced by the fact that the destroy- 
ers coaled at sea from the larger ships. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF THE SAN JUAN 
: FORTS. 


INSTEAD of arriving at San Juan on May 8, 
we did not reach there until May 12. We 
had received at Cape Haitien a number of 


despatches, but no tidings of the Spaniards, 
except information from the department of 
a newspaper rumor that they had been seen 
off Martinique on the 7th. This we tried to 
verify from Cape Haitien, but the responses 
to telegraphic inquiries gave it no support. 
Even had it been true, as it was not, we 
still should have expected to find them at 
San Juan. It was with great disappoint- 
ment, therefore, that I obtained my first 
glimpse of the harbor of San Juan early on 
the morning of the 12th. A glance was suf- 
ficient to show that Cervera’s ships were not 
in port. Had they reached there several 
days before, taken a supply of coal, and de- 
parted? This was our main anxiety. If so, 
where had they gone? 

The harbor of San Juan runs from its 
entrance straight toward the southeast. It 
has been dredged to a depth of thirty feet, 
and only in this dredged portion is there 
sufficient water for vessels of the size of the 
Spanish ships to anchor. Had they been 
caught in this harbor they would certainly 
have been destroyed. They could have an- 
chored only in a straight line, the most dis- 


1 In all matters of importance it was my custom to 
ask the senior commanding officers to come on board 
the flagship for consultation, and the conclusions thus 
reached were always followed. I desire publicly to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to these officers for their 
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tant point of which would have been within 
range of our guns. To have steamed out 
would have resulted in their destruction in 
detail. To have fought from their anchorage 
in the harbor would have been equally fatal 
to them, for each would have masked the fire 
of the one behind. 

The question may very properly be asked 
why I expected Cervera to put his fleet in 
such a precarious position. His natura! 
reasons for going there I have already indi- 
cated, but that he would remain there beyond 
the time absolutely necessary for coaling 
and for making minor repairs could not be 
assumed on any reasonable basis—only on 
the supposition that he might believe, like 
the ostrich, that in hiding his head he would 
be safe. 

Days in advance, on our way from Key 
West, a plan had been prepared for making 
an attack, on the presumption that we 
should find the enemy’s fleet in port. If 
they had come out to meet us, or had 
arrived off the port simultaneously with 
us, it would have been a simple sea-fight. 
This would have been the case, also, if we 
had had information of their coming. Blue- 
prints showing the proposed positions of 
each of our ships had been prepared, and the 
whole plan had been discussed with the com- 
manding officers and concurred in by them.' 
It was known that a large steamer had been 
sunk as an obstruction across the channel 
just inside the mouth of the harbor, and that 
torpedoes had been planted between the ends 
of this wreck and the banks of the channel. 
This made it necessary for us to deliver 
the attack, whether upon the ships or upon 
the shore batteries, from the outside of the 
harbor. The trade-winds produce a constant 
and sometimes a heavy swell from the east- 
ward upon the exposed northern coast of 
Puerto Rico, which would render the firing 
from the monitors extremely unreliable. The 
soundings laid down on the chart of the 
island were also doubtful, rendering a near 
approach to the coast dangerous, except 
while in the usual track for entering or 
leaving the port. It was therefore decided 
to send in advance of the fleet a ship of light 
draft (the Detroit) to determine, by going 
inside the course laid down for the heavy 
ships, whether it would be safe for them. 
The Wompatuck was to tow a small boat to 


warm support at all times. Their support not only won 
my admiration for their performance of duty, but such 
confidence in their ability as to make me hope that 
should such trying times come again these men may 
again command our ships. 
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a certain point and anchor it there, to mark 
a place from which the heavy ships were to 
steer a course south by east across the mouth 
of the harbor. This would bring the batteries 
on the starboard bow in the vicinity of the 
Morro, and this course was to be continued 
by the ships until they should reach a point 
where these batteries bore on the quarter; 
then they were to turn in succession with 
the starboard helm, and return to the start- 
ing-point. All vessels were to have leadsmen 
at work on the unengaged side to make care- 
ful soundings. 

The Detroit was selected to lead the way 
and promptly report any doubtful sound- 
ing. The little Wompatuck steamed in and 
dropped her boat, which carried a flag to 
make this mark surely visible. The bombard- 
ment began at ten minutes past five. The 
Iowa, to which my flag and most of my per- 
sonal staff had been transferred the day be- 
fore, followed the Detroit. The signal was 
made that as each ship came on the course 
she should open fire. This was done in the 
following order: Jowa, Indiana, New York, 
Amphitrite, and Terror. The Montgomery was 
detailed to silence the single fort to the west- 
ward of the harbor’s mouth. It was not in- 
tended that either the Montgomery or the 
Detroit, being light ships, should be taken 
under fire; but through an error, probably 
my own, this was not plainly stated in the 
Detroit’s instructions, so that after she had 
once passed over the course and had reached 
the point where she should have turned, she 
stopped and held her position for an hour 
and a half. An attempt was made to recall 
her by signal, but this she could not see on 
account of the smoke. All this time she 
stood an exceedingly heavy fireat short range 
(fifteen hundred yards), and I expected to 
find her torn to pieces or at least disabled; 
but the precision and deliberation with which 
she maintained her fire convinced me that she 
was doing well. When the signal was finally 
made to report casualties, I was delighted 
and greatly surprised to have her report 
“None,” and not even an injury to the ship. 

The vessels made three rounds, firing al- 
most continuously on the batteries that were 
placed on the hill near where the lighthouse 
stands. At a quarter to eight the bom- 
bardment ceased, and at three minutes 
after eight signal was made to form in 
column, steering northeast. This was prob- 
ably the heaviest bombardment of the whole 
campaign. Our casualties were one man 
killed and four wounded aboard the New 
York, and three wounded on the Jowa, every 
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other ship escaping without casualties or 
serious injury to the vessel. Had the man 
that was killed obeyed orders, he too would 
probably have escaped, and the wounded 
men also. The men had been ordered, when 
their guns were not engaged, to remain below 
and out of the line of fire; but so great was 
their eagerness and curiosity to watch, when 
they were not at work, that they were fre- 
quently found in the most exposed positions. 
The firing of the Spaniards was exceedingly 
bad. The shots all passed over our ships, as 
if the enemy had expected us to attack from 
a much greater distance; and this remark is 
applicable to all the firing we experienced 
during the summer. In nine cases out of 
ten the injuries received by our ships were 
in their upper works. At San Juan, in both 
cases where a ship was struck, it occurred 
after she had turned and was steaming away 
from the batteries. On our side, the value 
of the action lay not a little in the practice 
it gave the men under fire, and which, no 
doubt, had its effect in the battle of Santiago. 

As to the accusation that we bombarded 
non-combatants at San Juan, it is sufficient 
to say that our guns were at no time directed 
upon the city, and any damage to the town 
was incidental. However, the provision of 
modern warfare which requires previous 
notice to non-combatants applies only to 
undefended cities, and especially does it not 
apply to a city the defenses of which are so 
placed that they cannot be attacked by the 
enemy without injury to the city. As a 
matter of fact, the city, for the most part, 
was screened by the fortifications and the 
high promontory rising behind them, and 
received very little damage. 

The bombardment of San Juan indicated 
that, with weather favorable for dispelling 
the smoke, the city could easily have been 
taken. As Cervera was not there, the de- 
struction of the coal or the occupation of 
the place was all we could have hoped for; 
but no important part of the squadron could 
be detained there for this purpose, and the 
date at which an army of occupation could 
be expected was uncertain. Besides, as I 
have said, the orders of the department were 
not to risk needlessly the loss of a vessel 
until Cervera had been disposed of. 


FIRST NEWS OF CERVERA. 


As the whereabouts of the Spanish admiraf 
were still unknown, and as I now believed 
that he had arrived at some point in the 
West Indies, I felt compelled to reach a 
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position where I could intercept him should 
his destination be Havana. This seemed 
probable if he should be able to obtain coal, 
and we had information that vessels laden 
with coal, probably intended for these ships, 
had been sent by_Spain to the West In- 
dies. Accordingly, after despatching the 
Montgomery eastward to St. Thomas to ob- 
tain information and to send telegrams to the 
department, and then to overtake us as soon 
as possible, I directed the fleet to steam off 
the coast out of sight of land in a direction 
to give the impression that we were to re- 
main in the neighborhood, and then, after 
nightfall, we laid a course to the westward. 

On the evening of the 14th we met the 
hospital-ship Solace, which reported that 
after leaving Key West a press-boat had 
hailed her, and said that an Associated Press 
despatch was current in Key West that 
Cervera had returned to Cadiz. This infor- 
mation was received also by us from another 
press-boat. I therefore halted the squadron 
off Puerto Plata on the 14th, and sent in the 
Porter with the following despatch to the 
secretary: “Is it true that the Spanish ships 
are at Cadiz? Ifso, send to San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, collier from Key West or elsewhere.” 
This telegram had in view our return and 
the capture of San Juan. Cervera’s failure 
to cross the Atlantic, if confirmed, would 
have given us ample time to capture and 
occupy the position. 

When the Porter returned at 3:30 A.M. 
of the 15th she brought us a great budget 
of news: that the Spanish destroyer Terror 
had reached Martinique; that Cervera’s fleet 
had been seen off Curacao on the 14th; and 
that the Flying Squadron, under Commodore 

1 The log of the Colén has the following entries con- 
cerning the doings of Cervera’s fleet from the time of 


sighting Martinique until the arrival at Santiago. In 
these entries the sea time, from noon to noon, was 


“May 11-12. 4-8 [May 12], Martinique on starboard 
hand. Beat to general quarters, and kept all hands at 
their stations. Stopped from 5:15 to 6:15 a.m. Flag- 
ship [Maria Teresa] cast off Terror from tow. 7:30 
A. M., sent third cutter to flagship. 7:10, Diamond Rock, 
4m. 12:20 p.M., lost sight of Martinique. 

“May 12-13. At 5:45 a.m. [May 13] secured, and 
went to breakfast. 9:25 a.m., flagship signaled: ‘The 
vessels, on entering port, will be as clean as possible, 
and the crews will shift.’ 

“May 13-14. 6:30 a.m. [May 14], sighted Curacao, 
and at 8 it bore N. Forenoon watch the flagship and 
Vizeaya entered the harbor, this vessel, the Oquendo, 
and the destroyers remaining outside. 

“May 14-15. At midnight the Santa Ana light bore 
N. Forenoon watch lowered third and fourth cutters, 
and took Terror [doubtless a mistake for Furor] in tow. 
Moving engines at times to maintain position near 
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Schley, had been ordered South, together 
with directions that I should proceed to Key 
West with all despatch. At 12:30 a.m. of 
the 16th, the Porter brought us from Cape 
Haitien two despatches from the United 
States consul at Curagao, giving us the 
names of the six Spanish ships there, and in- 
forming us that they were short of coal and 
provisions, had dirty bottoms, and were to 
leave at 6 P.M. of the 15th, “destination 
unknown.” It now seemed probable that 
Cervera’s objective was either Santiago or 
San Juan, and I so telegraphed on the 16th 
to the Harvard at St. Thomas.! 

This news confirmed me in my previous 
determination to return to Key West, it ap- 
pearing to me to be the proper thing to fill 
up our bunkers, and not to permit Cervera 
to get between me and Cuba. In going to 
Key West there was no question of leaving 
the Windward Passage open to him, be- 
cause, should he be aiming for that channel, 
we could have ample time to go to Key West 
and return to meet him there. It must be 
borne in mind that the problem of finding 
and meeting the enemy was not a simple 
one. His course was predetermined by the 
purpose and objective of his cruise, while 
our plans had to take into account and pro- 
vide for every one of a number of contin- 
gencies. It is possible that at Martinique 
he had learned of our bombardment at San 
Juan almost at the moment it was taking 
place, and if so, we may suppose that he 
decided to give up any thought of going to 
San Juan. There was only one thing for him 
to do, namely, to secure more coal; this was 
absolutely essential. The department had 
heard a report from London, on the 10th, 

“May 15-16. p.M., coal Terror [Furor] with cutters, 
which was finished at 5:30 P.M., having supplied her 
with 34% tons. 5:15, Plutén came out of harbor with 
Teresa and Vizcaya. Stopped and waited for Vizcaya 
to make repairs to engine. 

“May 16-17. 2:30 P. M., flagship made signal: ‘If you 
want a cow, send boat.’ Answered: ‘Many thanks; do 
not require any.’ At 7:30 P.M. went to general quar- 
ters, and kept crew at stations all night. 

“May 17-18. Morning watch flagship signaled :* Oquen- 
do change station with Vizeaya.’ ‘Admiral intends mak- 
ing port of Santiago.’ ‘Be prepared for action to-night 
in case the enemy appears.’ 

“May 18-19. At 4:30 a.m. sighted island of Cuba 
ahead. Entered Santiago harbor on the morning of the 
19th of May. At 8:20 anchored in 10 m. water, with 
15 fathoms on starboard chain; bottom, mud. Cheered 
by Mercedes on coming in.” 

Lieutenant Miiller, second in command of the port, 
says the fleet “took no coal at Martinique, where it 
touched,” and at Curacao “took on only a few tons in 
two of the ships,” the fleet “arriving at Santiago with 
the bunkers almost empty.”—Eprtor. 
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that colliers would probably meet him “on 
the north coast of Venezuela.” In fact, two 
of his colliers, which failed to meet him 
there, were afterward captured by our scouts 
—one by the St. Paul, off Santiago, on the 
25th of May; the second one later by the 
St. Louis, off Jamaica, being sent for that 
purpose upon information furnished by the 
American consul at Kingston that the Span- 
ish agent was attempting to sell the coal in 
that port. Both these colliers acknowledged 
having gone to Curacao, after Cervera had 
left, intending to deliver the coal. 


THE SERVICE OF THE SCOUTS. 


At this point it will be appropriate to speak 
of the general service of the fast vessels used 
as scouts. As part of our campaign we had 
the use of six of them: four converted 
Atlantic liners,—the Harvard, the Yale, 
the St. Louis, and the St. Paul,—besides 
the fast commerce-destroyers Columbia and 
Minneapolis. 

Before I left Key West for San Juan, I was 
informed that the St. Louis and the Harvard 
were to scout for the Spanish fleet in the 
vicinity of the Windward Islands, to touch 
respectively at Guadeloupe and Martinique 
on May 10. On the 8th I was informed that 
the Yale was cruising about the island of 
Puerto Rico, and received confirmation that 
the St. Louis and the Harvard were, in fact, in 
the region mentioned. Though they did not 
detect Cervera, these scouts were of use in 
a negative way, their reports of not having 
seen him having confirmed me in the convic- 
’ tion, up to the 12th of May, that he had not 
yet arrived on this side. Immediately upon the 
announcement of his appearance at Curagao, 
the department made use of three of the 
scouts in that quarter, with the purpose of 
getting and keeping in touch with the Span- 
ish fleet. These orders did not pass through my 
hands, and, as a matter of fact, the scouts did 
not happen to locate the fleet. The search 
was, in fact, a most difficult one, easy as it may 
seem on the map; forit must be borne in mind 
that the range of vision from the deck of 
a vessel is scarcely more than from seven to 
ten miles—depending, of course, upon the 
amount of smoke her opponent is emitting 
at the time, and the clearness of the atmo- 
sphere. Moreover, when these orders were 
given to the scouts, Cervera was already on 
his way north from Curacao to Santiago. 
So far as this portion of the service which 
was expected of the scouts is concerned, 
they were, through no fault of their com- 
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manders, unsuccessful. Their other work, 
in cutting cables and in transport and mes- 
senger service, fully justified their purchase 
and employment by the government, while 
for messenger service at a long distance 
they were indispensable. 

On the 22d of June Captain Sigsbee, with 
the St. Paul, had the good fortune to do the 
additional service of disabling the Spanish 
destroyer Terror, which had parted with the 
other vessels of Cervera’s fleet at Martinique, 
and had remained there some days (whether 
to keep a lookout at the end of two subma- 
rine cables and report our whereabouts, or 
because she had been temporarily disabled, 
we do not yet know), and moving up to San 
Juan, there foolishly attempted to torpedo 
the St. Paul by daylight. 


A BIT OF FALSE INFORMATION. 


ANOTHER circumstance now occurred to in- 
fluence our strategy. On the 17th of May 
the New York, having left the slower part of 
the squadron in order to reach Key West 
as soon as possible, was met in the Bahama 
Channel by the torpedo-boat Dupont, with a 
despatch from the Navy Department stating 
that the Spanish fleet had munitions of war 
essential to the defenses of Havana, and 
that it had imperative orders to reach at all 
hazards either Havana or a port connecting 
with Havana by railroad. As Cienfuegos and 
Matanzas appeared to be the only ports fulfil- 
ling this condition, this information seemed 
greatly to reduce the number of ports which 
could be used by the Spanish fleet. Subse- 
quent events, however, indicated that if it 
carried munitions of war, these were limited 
to small-caliber ammunition, and that it took 
no guns whatever, for none were shipped 
from Santiago, either to Havana or to any 
other port. On the capitulation of Santiago 
an ample supply of small ammunition, espe- 
cially for muskets, wassurrendered. Possibly 
Cervera brought part of this. But we could 
not know the general falsity of the informa- 
tion, and our next movement was predicated 
upon its accuracy. 


SCHLEY SENT TO CIENFUEGOS. 


IT will be understood that all the ships now 
required coal before they could venture upon 
any other expedition. On the 18th of May, 
upon my arrival at Key West in the New 
York, in advance of the rest of my vessels, 
I found that Commodore Remey, in response 
to my notification by telegraph, was prepared 
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to coal the fleet quickly. I also found there 
the Flying Squadron, under Commodore 
Schley, which had arrived that morning. On 
the 19th the rest of my squadron had arrived, 
and, in obedience to the direction of the de- 
partment to reinforce Schley, the Jowa was 
transferred to the Flying Squadron. The hy- 
pothesis that Cervera was bringing munitions 
of war pointed strongly to Cienfuegos as his 
destination, as the nearest deep-water port 
in easy communication by rail with Havana. 
Commodore Schley agreed with me in the 
conclusion, and accordingly he was de- 
spatched in haste to Cienfuegos, by way of 
the Yucatan Passage, on the 19th of May. 
He took with him the Brooklyn, Massachu- 
setts, Texas, and Scorpion; and to these were 
added, next day, the Jowa, Castine, Dupont, 
and the collier Merrimac, and on the day 
following the Marblehead, Eagle, and Vixen, 
which made the Flying Squadron . amply 
capable of coping with Cervera. Later the 
New Orleans joined Schley at Santiago. On 
the 24th this squadron was placed under 
my command by direct order of the depart- 
ment. 

The blockade of Cienfuegos was continued 
by Commodore Schley with an urgency which 
would not have been the case had he not 
strongly credited the report that Cervera 
was bound thither. In fact, so much did he 
credit it that he manifestly drew the wrong 
conclusion from a statement made to him, 
on the 23d, by the captain of the British 
steamer Adula, that on the night of the i8th 
of May, after that vessel had left the port 
of Santiago, bound for Kingston, Jamaica, 
seventy miles south of Santiago she met 
seven ships steering to the northward. The 
Adula brought a Jamaica bulletin of de- 
spatches, including a statement that Cervera 
had sailed from Santiago on the 20th. Had 
not Schley’s mind been so thoroughly pre- 
occupied by the idea that Cervera was bound 
for Cienfuegos, he would have been convinced 
by the Adula’s story that Cervera had gone 
into Santiago, and would have discredited 
the Jamaica report that he had taken all of 
his ships out of that difficult port the next 
day after entering. 


CERVERA’S ARRIVAL AT SANTIAGO— 
HIS ONE CHANCE. 


MEANTIME, on the evening of the 19th, and 
again with great positiveness on the even- 
ing of the 20th, we had learned by cable 
from Havana that Cervera had reached San- 
tiago on the 19th—as, in fact, he had done 
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at daylight, anchoring in the harbor about 
eight o’clock. This information was repeated 
over the cable at a given hour for several 
days. On the morning of the 20th I for- 
warded to Schley a copy of a telegram from 
the department, stating that “the report of 
the Spanish fleet being at Santiago de Cuba 
might very well be correct. So the depart- 
ment strongly advises that you send immedi- 
ately by the Jowa to Schley to proceed off 
Santiago de Cuba with his whole command, 
leaving one small vessel off Cienfuegos.” This 
I did by the Jowa and the Dupont in dupli- 
cate, and added: “After duly considering 
this telegram, I have decided to make no 
change in the present plan, that is, that you 
should hold your squadron off Cienfuegos.” 
In this decision I was influenced by the doubt 
inferentially expressed in the telegram, and 
by the previous report concerning Cervera’s 
object. But that evening the repetition of 
the report by cable from Havana convinced 
me of its accuracy, and accordingly another 
despatch was prepared for Schley, to be taken 
by the Marblehead, which was expected to 
leave the next morning. The flagship left. 
for Havana early on the 21st, and in the 
afternoon, doubting whether the Marblehead 
would get away on time, I prepared a memo- 
randum for Schley, and sent it, with a dupli- 
cate of the despatch, by the Hawk (our 
fastest available vessel), which left at 6 P.M. 
of the same day. The despatch read in part: 
“ Spanish squadron probably atSantiago. .. . 
If you are satisfied that they are not at Cien- 
fuegos, proceed with all despatch, but cau- ° 
tiously, to Santiago de Cuba, and if the 
enemy is there blockade him in port.” The 
memorandum to Schley read: 


It is thought that the inclosed instructions will 
reach you by two o’clock a.m. May 23. This 
will enable you to leave before daylight (regarded 
very important), so that your direction may not be 
noticed, and be at Santiago A.M. May 24. 

It is thought that the Spanish squadron would 
probably be still at Santiago, as they must have 
some repairs to make and coal to take. 

The St. Paul and Minneapolis have been tele- 
graphed to scout off Santiago, and if the Spanish 
squadron goes westward, one is to keep touch and 
one is to go west and attempt to meet you; if the 
Spanish squadron goes east, one will keep in touch 
and the other go into Nicholas Mole to telegraph* 
me at Key West. I shall be off Cay Frances, ‘wo 
hundred miles east of Havana. If you arrive off 
Santiago and no scout meets you, send a vesse! to 
call at Nicholas Mole and get information to be, 
left there by scout as to direction taken by Span- 
ish in case they may have left Santiago de Cuba. 

The Yale has been ordered to cruise in the 
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Bahama Channel until May 24. It is thought 
possible that the Spanish, hearing of your depar- 
turé from Cienfuegos, may attempt to go there. 

If this word does not reach you before daylight, 
it is suggested to mask your real direction as 
much as possible. Follow the Spanish squadron 
whichever direction they take. 


These reached him on the 23d, my expectation 
being that he would be able to reach Santi- 
ago (a day’s run) on the morning of the 24th. 
Schley did not leave Cienfuegos till the even- 
ing of the 24th, when he announced that he 
had ascertained that the Spanish fleet was 
not in that port. He arrived within block- 
ading distance of Santiago on the evening 
of the 28th. On the 29th he reported that 
the Colén, Teresa, and two torpedo-boats had 
been seen inside the harbor. In my orders I 
gave Schley a caution that Cervera might 
try to exchange places with him. Cervera, 
being in telegraphic communication with 
Cienfuegos, could, of course, know when 
Schley would leave that port. On the 
theory that he had stores to deliver, this 
would undoubtedly have been Cervera’s best 
move, for there was no rail communication 
from Santiago to Havana, as there was from 
Cienfuegos. 

Putting aside the theory that Cervera 
was bringing any considerable amount of 
munitions, if he was merely aiming at a 
port to refit and recoal, he probably did the 
best thing in the circumstances by going to 
Santiago. There he should have recoaled 
and refitted in the least possible time, and 
then have proceeded to Havana. Had he 
broken the blockade, we should have had to 
establish it anew, and the influence upon 
European opinion in favor of Spain would 
have been very great. Moreover, he might 
have inflicted serious damage to our block- 
ading vessels by an aggressive policy. This 
was what we expected and what we were pre- 
pared for, as well as we could be. It was the 
onechance he had; for at that time the block- 
ade of Havana was in its weakest condition, 
because of the necessity of withdrawing so 
many of our heavy ships to meet him. If 
early in the campaign he had attempted a 
-bold policy, he might have accomplished 
something important, and might have pro- 
longed the war; certainly the consequences 
would have been less disastrous to Spain. 


THE MOST TRYING PERIOD OF THE WAR. 


WE were now in the most trying period of 

the war. The chief anxiety, both at the de- 

partment and with myself, was to establish 
Vou. LVII.—114. 
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a close blockade of Santiago with the least 
possible delay. The Flying Squadron could 
not yet have reached Cienfuegos, and thus 
the whole south coast of Cuba was open to 
Cervera, either as a place of refuge or to 
land munitions. Moreover, the blockade of 
the north shore had to be maintained, and 
for this purpose as many ships as possible 
were collected, till on the 2lst there were 
off that coast the New York, Indiana, Dol- 
phin, Puritan, Miantonomoh, Montgomery, 
Annapolis, Mayflower, Wilmington, Vicks- 
burg, Helena, Mangrove, Machias, and Hawk. 
We also had to guard against the possi- 
bility that Cervera would round the east 
end of Cuba and attempt to reach Havana, 
which, as he knew that Schley had a better 
fighting squadron than I, he seemed likely 
to do. On the 22d, therefore, leaving three 
of the smaller ships off Havana, signal was 
made to the others to prepare to proceed 
two hundred miles to the eastward, to a 
point northeast of Cay Frances in Nicholas 
Channel, where finally the following’ force 
was collected, cruising to the eastward dur- 
ing the night and to the westward during 
the day: New York (flag), Montgomery (with 
the broad pennant of Commodore Watson), 
Indiana, Miantonomoh, Puritan, Terror, 
Amphitrite, New Orleans, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Wilmington, Mayflower, Machias, Vicks- 
burg, Newport, and Wasp. We were, as usual, 
much hampered by the slowness of the 
monitors. 


ORIGIN AND IMPORTANCE OF THE 
“MERRIMAC” SCHEME. 


EARLY in the morning of the 27th I signaled 
Commodore Watson, Captain Folger of the 
New Orleans, and Captain Converse of the 
Montgomery for consultation, my object 
being to obtain their views concerning a 
plan already discussed with my chief of 
staff, Captain Chadwick, to obstruct the 
narrow entrance to the harbor of Santiago. 
I had formed the opinion that by this means 
we could for a time hold Cervera within the 
bay—at least, till we could mass ships 
enough to blockade the port completely, 
and possibly prevent the delivery of the 
hypothetical munitions of war, and thus 
render nugatory both the fleet and its sup- 
posed special mission. 

At that time the need of nullifying Cer- 
vera was imperative, and when it was pro- 
posed, there was not a dissenting voice as 
to the advisability of sinking the collier. 
If she should completely obstruct the chan- 
nel, the idea was to leave one or two ships 
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to prevent any attempt at removal of the 
wreck, and employ the squadron for other 
service. The escape of Cervera from the 
harbor under cover of a blustering night 
meant, so far as we could judge of the speed 
of his ships, escape from our slower fleet, and 
temporarily his entire command of the situ- 
ation. When I proposed the plan, Captain 
Converse immediately suggested that the 
collier Merrimac, already at Santiago, would 
answer the purpose, and that thus the plan 
could immediately be put into execution. 
My proposition had been to obtain and 
employ a couple of schooners laden with 
coal, brick, or stone. His suggestion was 
manifestly the best that could be made, and 
I decided to send such instructions to Com- 
modore Schley at once, which I did without 
waiting to communicate with the depart- 
ment. My calculation was that Schley would 
have arrived off Santiago on the 24th— three 
days before. The harbor chart was exam- 
ined, and it was decided that the Merrimac 
should run in on the flood-tide, at early day- 
light, under her own steam, and run ashore 
just inside of Morro Castle at the narrowest 
part of the channel, using the port helm so 
that the flood-tide would swing her stern 
up-stream and across the channel, where she 
would ground and rest. By opening all the 
sea-valves the collier would sink and the 
channel be completely obstructed. The most 
desirable position of the ship when on the 
bottom was marked on the chart. If neces- 
sary, her anchors, or additional ones to hold 
her in position while sinking, were to be 
used. Orders were at once prepared for 
Captain Folger to go, on the afternoon of 
May 27, and explain the plan to Commodore 
Schley. I considered it best that this should 
be done by an officer who had taken part in 
the discussion, and could, by word of mouth, 
fully explain the plan,—so far as our con- 
clusions could be called a plan,—rather than 
to attempt to commit it to writing. The 
choice of the commanding officer of the Mer- 
rimac, the personnel of the crew, and all other 
details, were left to Commodore Schley. The 
New Orleans was shortly on her way. Under 
her protection the collier Sterling was sent 
through the Bahama Channel, in order that 
Schley might have her cargo of coal as soon 
as he should lose the supply to be sunk with 
the Merrimac. 

The same afternoon the New York re- 
turned to Key West, in order to communi- 
cate with the Navy Department. I arrived 
there at two o’clock on the morning of the 
28th, and began coaling the flagship. I was 
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delighted to catch sight of the battle-ship 
Oregon, just arrived from her long cruise, for 
I had known nothing of her after her arrival] 
at Barbados. There I found a telegram from 
the Navy Department which caused me much 
anxiety. Schley had become greatly dis- 
quieted by the difficulty he experienced in 
coaling his ships, and by the fear that, 
with a continuation of bad weather, he 
might become short of coal, although he 
had the Merrimac in company, with about 
four thousand tons on board. Only those 
who have experienced the anxiety caused by 
such doubt can appreciate its wearing effect. 
So great had it become upon Schley that on 
the 28th he telegraphed the Secretary of 
the Navy that he must return to Key West 
for coal, “by way of the Yucatan Passage.” 
The despatch to me was dated the 28th, and 
began: 


Schley telegraphs from Santiago de Cuba he 
must go to Key West with his squadron for coal, 
though he has four thousand tons of coal with him 
in a broken-down collier. How soon after the 
arrival of Schley at Key West could you reach 
Santiago de Cuba with New York and Oregon, the 
Indiana, and some lighter vessels . . . ? 


The omission to state that Schley was ex- 
pecting to come “by way of the Yucatan 
Passage” misled me as to the problem. | 
replied to the despatch that I could reach 
Santiago in “three days.” This could not 
have been done by waiting at Key West for 
Schley, whom I expected to meet near the 
east end of Cuba, and some of whose ships I 
intended to take back with mine to establish 
the blockade of Santiago. On thissupposition, 
I told the department I “ would like to start 
at once with New York and Oregon, arriving 
in two days. Do not quite understand as to 
the necessity of awaiting arrival of Schley, 
but I propose meeting and turning back the - 
principal part of the force under his com- 
mand, if he has left.” I did not know until 
months after the war that Schley had spoken 
specifically of coming “by way of the Yuca- 
tan Passage”; the distance by that route 
being nine hundred miles as against six hun- . 
dred via Cape Maysi, it did not occur to me 
that he would go by that route. His message 
containing these quoted words was repeated 
to me by the department on the 29th, but 
probably came after my departure late that 
night with the Oregon, Mayflower, and Porter. 
My authority for the new movement was the , 
following words in a despatch of that day: 
“Department thinks it very desirable that 
you carry out recommendation to go your- 
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self, with two ships, to Santiago de Cuba. 
Act at your discretion, with the object of 
blockading Spanish division as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

As a matter of fact, Admiral Schley did 
not go to Key West, but, after starting, re- 
turned to the blockade off Santiago 


CONSULTATION WITH HOBSON. 


SCHLEY’s intention made me feel uncertain 
that my orders to obstruct the channel would 
be carried out, and I therefore at once turned 
my attention to perfecting the scheme. The 
detail of sinking the collier quickly when 
once in position seemed to be a doubtful 
operation. It was then that I sent for Mr. 
Hobson, assistant naval constructor, who 
had been with us on the flagship, and asked 
his opinion as to the best method of causing 
the Merrimac to sink. In his opinion, the 
opening of sea-valves would not cause her to 
sink quickly enough. After considerable 
pondering over the curious problem, Mr. 
Hobson left the cabin with the understand- 
ing that he would consider other plans, and 
that after he had found what he considered 
a feasible one, he would return and report. 
On the 30th of May, while we were on our 
way, he came into the cabin with his plan, 
quite perfected, involving the use of ten tor- 
pedoes. To improvise so many torpedoes 
seemed to me to be a difficult task, but Mr. 
Hobson was confident of success. He had 
thought out every detail, even to the small- 
est point. it was at this time that he re- 
quested the privilege of commanding the 
expedition. I was well aware that the suc- 
cess of the undertaking absolutely depended 
upon the man who was to be intrusted with 
its execution. I was greatly impressed with 
the faith and the absolute fearlessness which 
Mr. Hobson displayed. Not in the least par- 
ticular did he show a particle of doubt of 
success. He had developed the whole plan 
to such a degree that no one else had, or 
probably could have had, the matter so com- 
pletely in mind. For this reason alone pru- 
dence demanded that he should be intrusted 
with the principal command. 


_ PREPARATIONS FOR SINKING THE COLLIER. 


AS soon as this point was decided, the work 
. of preparation went ahead with great rapid- 
ity, and in all details as Mr. Hobson wished; 
so that when we reached Santiago early on 
June 1, the preparations—torpedoes, fuses, 
etc.—were completed, except the plan for 
adapting them to the collier, which we now 
saw for the first time. While the work on the 
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Merrimae was being pushed, Commander 
J. M. Miller, commanding the vessel, came 
on board the New York, and entered a most 
urgent protest against being deprived of his 
command, even questioning my authority to 
remeve him from a ship where he had been 
placed in command by the Navy Department. 
He positively refused to give up his command 
to any one in the circumstances. He had 
my sympathy, but I succeeded in convincing 
him that in the exceedingly short time at 
our disposal it would be most unwise to make 
a change in the plans. 

Volunteers were called for to man the 
collier, with the idea of enlisting in so haz- 
ardous an undertaking only those most ca- 
pable and willing. To my surprise, enough 
officers and men volunteered to man a hun- 
dred Merrimacs, there being hundreds of 
offers froma single ship. As only seven men 
were required, it was a difficult matter to 
decide who should be chosen to go. Mr. 
Hobson was to be the only officer. It was 
daybreak of June 2 when I went on board 
to have a final look at Mr. Hobson’s com- 
pleted preparations. By the time I had made 
even a hasty inspection the day was advan- 
cing, and by the time the collier was under 
way for the entrance to the harbor I re- 
luctantly made up my mind that it was al- 
ready too light to make the attempt, and, 
accordingly, signal was made for her to re- 
turn and wait till the next morning. The 
time was employed in making still more 
satisfactory preparations, so that before day- 
break on June 3 the Merrimac was quietly 
steaming for the mouth of the harbor. 


THE “MERRIMAC” GOES IN. 


As she disappeared in the darkness under 
the land, she was watched anxiously by the 
vessels outside. The pilot remained on board 
to take the ship as far on her course as possi- 
ble, while her former assistant engineer, Mr. 
Crank, volunteered to look after her engines, 
and to leave them in condition to complete 
the trip without further care. The pilot and 
Mr. €rank were then to be taken off the 
Merrimac, to return to the New York by her 
steam-launch, sent in for this purpose under 
command of Cadet Powell, who was also to 
wait at the entrance to pick up any of the 
crew who might escape. The distance which 
the Merrimac had to run after she had dis- 
charged her pilot was not great, so that the 
boom of the guns was soon heard by the 
ships, indicating that the enemy had opened 
fire upon her. Those outside waited impa- 
tiently until long after daylight to learn the 
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fate of the crew and the ship. Nothing was 
seen of our steam-launch, or of the small boat 
by which the crew hoped to escape and join the 
launch, until about seven o’clock, when the So- 
capa battery was seen to open fire upon some- 
thing close alongshore to the west of the en- 
trance. Shortly after, it was discovered that 
the battery had found our launch, which was 
steaming along the shore at full speed. The 
fall of every shot was closely watched by the 
fleet. As the launch approached, through 
our glasses it was seen that, besides her own 
crew, the launch carried Mr. Crank and the 
pilot, but, to our dismay, no one from the 
Merrimac. The momentous doubt then was 
as to their fate; the position of the collier 
became of secondary importance. When the 
launch reached the ship, we learned that 
none of the Merrimac’s crew had been seen 
by any one in the launch, although she 
waited and searched for them. I was soon 
satisfied that the collier had sunk more 
nearly parallel to the axis of the channel 
than perpendicular to it, as was intended. 
Although she stood upright, with her smoke- 
stacks and masts standing, it was a long time 
before it was conceded that she was indeed 
much too far up the channel to form an effi- 
cient obstruction. 


CERVERA’S CHIVALROUS MESSAGE. 


THE same day a tugboat bearing a flag of truce 
was observed coming out from the Morro. It 
proved to be in charge of Captain Busta- 
mante, Admiral Cervera’s chief of staff, who 
was brought on board the New York, and de- 
livered to me a letter from the admiral. This 
letter, unfortunately, has been mislaid. It 
was a private letter addressed to me, in- 
forming me that Mr. Hobson and his crew 
were well and safe, and would be well taken 
care of, and that any communication we 
had to make with them he would be glad to 
convey. He expressed his warm admiration 
for the bravery of the men, and the tone of 
his note was more than polite. Captain 
Bustamante said that the prisoners had ex- 
pressed a desire to receive some of their 
clothing, which he would be glad to take to 
them; and on-the proposition that some 
money should be sent them for their smaller 
expenses, he at first objected, but finally 
agreed to take to the admiral the sum of 
twenty-five dollars. His objection was based 
on the idea, which he expressed, that any 
considerable sum might be used to effect 
their escape. An ample supply of clothing 
for Mr. Hobson and each of the men was put 
on board the tugboat which carried the flag 
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of truce. The captain received and receipted 
for the money. 

Captain Bustamante was asked if he could 
enter into negotiations to exchange the crew 
of the Merrimac, his attention being called 
to the fact that we had a number of officers 
and men in our hands who would be suitable 
for such an exchange. The captain replied 
that he had no such instructions from Ad- 
miral Cervera, but that he would place the 
question before him. Captain Bustamante 
took part later in the land defenses of San- 
tiago, leaving his ship for that purpose, and 
fighting in the trenches of San Juan, where, 
on the Ist of July, he received a bullet wound 
in the groin, which, on July 19, brought to an 
end the career of this fine officer and accom- 
plished man. The visit of Captain Busta- 
mante, and the kindly act of the admiral in 
sending him out to the squadron, gave us a 
favorable impression of the Spanish officers. 

On the 7th, in response to my request, | 
received from the department authority to 
negotiate the exchange of our men for cer- 
tain Spanish prisoners at Atlanta; but on 
sending in a flag of truce at once, with defi- 
nite proposals, I was informed by Admiral 
Cervera that the Merrimac prisoners had been 
delivered to the custody of the army, and 
that the matter would have to be dealt with 
through Captain-General Blanco. On the 22d 
I received the department’s instructions to 
ascertain if they were confined in a place ex- 
posed to our fire, and if so, to protest. This I 
did by a third flag of truce, on the 23d, when I 
was informed by Captain Concas that Hobson 
and all his men were well and were confined 
in the city of Santiago. This was the first we 
had heard of their removal on the 7th. Thus 
began the negotiations which, taken up by 
General Shafter, finally resulted in the ex- 
change of Hobson and his men. 


THE BLOCKADE AT SANTIAGO. 


ON my arrival on the 1st of June, I began 
to put into operation certain plans concern- 
ing the blockade which had been thought 
out on the way down. The log of the Brook- 
lyn, Commodore Schley’s flagship, for the five 
days from May 26 to June 1, indicates that, 
whatever may have been the disadvantages 
under which the blockade had been main- 
tained, it can hardly be described as a close 
one, of the sort desired and expected by both 
the Navy Department and myself. During 
this period it had been the custom of our 
vessels to retire from the coast at night for 
a distance of twenty-five miles. The move- 
ments of the Flying Squadron previous to 
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May 29, worked out from the Brooklyn’s log, 
are accurately shown on the map on page 
892. 

The day service had been maintained at a 
distance of about six miles off the coast, the 
ships moving at very slow speed, in column, 
first to the eastward and then to the west- 
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THE SEARCH-LIGHT SERVICE. 


THE search-light, as will be seen, was a 
very important factor of the blockade. At 
first everybody felt that it was desirable to 
explore the coast on each side of the harbor, 
and every ship acted for herself, and began 
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DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE BLOCKADE OF SANTIAGO BY ADMIRAL SAMPSON’S FLEET. 


P, P, P, Custom picket-stations of two or three of the smaller craft at night; L, L,L, Launches 
engaged in close picket-duty at night. The “later positions” also represent the relative 
positions of the six ships encountered by Admiral Cervera, July 3, 1898. The two 
dotted lines represent the earlier and later day positions. At night the 

: line was accustomed to move in about a mile closer. 


ward, about four or five hundred yards apart, 
or three times the length of a ship, the total 
length of the column being about a mile and 
a half, and the total distance traversed 
probably about seven miles. 

On the 2d of June the new formation, 
to be maintained during day and night, was 
put in force. The scheme is shown in the 
accompanying diagram. The ships in this 
formation were of course subject to tem- 
porary changes, as, for instance, when the 
Marblehead was withdrawn for service at 
Guantanamo, or when a ship went thither or 
a short distance off her station to coal, or 
when the Indiana joined the fleet after the 
arrival of General Shafter’s army, to which 
she was acting as escort, or when the New 
Orleans or the Mayflower was obliged to go 
to Key West for repairs. The most important 
change in this formation was in gradually 
shortening the radius of the arc of patrol 
from six to four miles during the day and to 
three at night. When the search-light ser- 
vice was instituted, the ship thus engaged 
was stationed within two miles, with orders 
to go in closer should the weather thicken 
or the effectiveness of the illumination de- 
mand it. 


in the same way, moving the search-light up 
and down the coast. But we found, after 
one or two trials, that where the beam of 
one light was intersected by the beam of the 
next we could see nothing. Moreover, the 
slightest movement of the pivot of the light 
made the beam change so rapidly that little 
could be made out. We therefore restricted 
the service to a single light at any one 
time, keeping it stationary and pointed ex- 
actly up the harbor, which it illuminated 
perfectly. 

The search-light service was assigned to 
the battle-ships Massachusetts, Oregon, and 
Iowa, and (after her arrival) to the Jndiana, 
each taking terms of two hours, from dark 
until the next morning at daybreak. This 
shift was necessary because of the rapid 
heating up of the light, and because it was 
very exacting and fatiguing to the men in 
charge, so that a light could not long be 
maintained by a single man, though only the 
most expert men were employed. The scene 
on a moderately dark night was a very im- 
pressive one, the path of the search-light 
having a certain massiveness, and the slopes 
and crown of the Morro cliff being lighted 
up with the brilliancy of silver. The lighter 
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vessels, the Gloucester, Scorpion, Suwanee, and 
Vixen, were constantly on the lookout on 
each flank, going in closer at night, ahead 
of the search-light, but of course outside its 
path. At night, also, two or three launches 
from the battle-ships were stationed still far- 
ther in, near the mouth of the harbor. The 
vessels all kept their bows pointed to the 
entrance, and each of the battle-ships was 
provided with four search-lights, all but the 
stern light being used in succession, as 
needed. Every night, when the light was to 
be used, a signal to begin was made to the 
vessel which took the first turn, say at seven 
o'clock. The first vessel took it for two 
hours, the other vessels in turn moving up 
to the position, one light being turned on 
before the other was turned off. The search- 
light service was not abandoned until after 
the night of the Fourth of July, when at 
about half-past eleven the Reina Mercedes 
was sunk in the channel near the Morro in 
an unsuccessful effort to block the channel, 
the shells of the Texas and the Massachusetts 
materially assisting the sinking. 

It was a week after my arrival at Santi- 
ago before the search-light service was thor- 
oughly established. Every night, when the 
ship came up to her position and turned the 
light on, and I saw the harbor illuminated, 
I felt entirely secure. I looked at it many 
times during the night, always with the 
same feeling; and there it was night after 
night, with no variation. After we arrived 
we had the friendly aid of a brilliant moon, 
and as the moon waned we became very anx- 
ious; but after we had the search-light we 
reviled the moon, because really we could 
not see as well with the moon as without it. 

Toward the last of June, when we felt 
sure that Cervera would come out soon if he 
were coming at all, an additional precau- 
tion was taken by adding to the search- 
light ship another battle-ship which kept her 
broadside up the entrance, ready to open fire, 
as the vessel illuminating the passage could 
not have brought her guns to bear without 
shifting position and throwing off the light. 


THE BOMBARDMENTS. 


AFTER a conference with the commanding 
officers it was agreed to make our first attack 
on the fortifications on June 5; but Captain 
Philip having called my attention to the fact 
that this was Sunday, I decided, as it was not 
necessary to bombard on that day, to post- 
pone operations until the same hour on Mon- 
day, the 6th. The object of the first attack 
naturally was to develop the strength of the 
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enemy, and to get ranges and positions which 
would insure the projectiles doing the most 
damage. The understanding was that we 
should begin the next morning at daybreak 
(about four o’clock) and finish at dark; but 
the vessels were slow in coming up, and the 
firing did not begin till seven. The formation 
was in two lines or wings of the arc, disposed 
in such a way as to enfilade the two batteries; 
the one on the left was to move as far as 
possible to the left and fire on Socapa, and 
the one on the right as far as possible to the 
right and fire on the battery east of Morro. 
The object of this disposition was that pro- 
jectiles going over the batteries at which 
they were aimed might find a target on the 
other side of the entrance, thus having a 
double chance of taking effect. The distance 
was to be three thousand yards. 

The result produced on the batteries was 
differently estimated. The following morn- 
ing the Spaniards began repairing damages 
with great vigor. In general, the fire of the 
ships against earthen batteries is not very 
destructive. However, after Santiago was 
taken we found that we had done a great deal 
more damage than we had supposed. After 
the Spaniards had been driven from the 
guns, as they always were, their repairs 
were merely makeshifts, although they put 
a large force at work. Their object seemed 
to be to give us the impression that the guns 
were all right; but in some cases they were 
knocked entirely out of place and rendered 
worthless. About all that was done was to 
prop them up in place to look as though we 
had not done them any harm. In some in- 
stances even dummy guns were set up. On 
the 6th the lighthouse near the eastern bat- 
tery, a structure of iron and mortar, was 
struck many times. As we knew that Mr. 
Hobson and his men were confined in the 
Morro, having learned this from Captain 
Bustamante, we took particular pains—in- 
deed, a written order was given—not to fire 
at the Morro. 

The second bombardment was on June 16. 
This was with very much the same result as 
the first, and the order of formation and the 
distance were the same. The difficulty in 
going still closer was the elevation at which 
the enemy’s guns were placed—over two 
hundred feet. If a ship got too near she 
could not hit at all by reason of the bluff. 
Our conclusion after the surrender was that 
we had done more damage the second time 
than the first. 

From time to time a single ship was en- 
gaged in desultory firing for some specific 
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reason, but the next general operation in 
this region was the shelling of the coast at 
Daiquiri, Siboney, Aguadores, and as a feint 
at Cabafias, on the 22d of June, in aid of 
General Shafter’s army. On the Ist of July, 
at the general’s request, we made a demon- 
stration at Aguadores to detain as many of 
the enemy as possible while he was attack- 
ing the lines about Santiago, and on that day, 
and again on the 10th and 11th, we bom- 
barded the city at long range, as I shall re- 
count later. 

The principal damage to our fleet in these 
bombardments was an injury to the Texas by 
a single shell during the feint at Cabajias 
—probably the most destructive single shell 
of the war, for it disabled every man of two 
gun-crews. The Indiana was also struck, 
on the night of the Fourth of July, by a mor- 
tar-shell with considerable damage, the ship 
being set on fire, but no one being killed. 
This shell came down straight, went through 
the spar-deck, and entering the officers’ quar- 
ters, then happily unoccupied, exploded in 
contact with the deck below. 


THE CAPTURE OF GUANTANAMO. 
AFTER the establishment of the blockade, 


my first thought was to find a harbor which 
could serve as a. coaling-station and as a base 
for the operations of the fleet pending a de- 


cisive action. The most available one was 
that of Guantanamo, forty miles to the 
east. 

On the 6th of June I sent the Marblehead 
and the Yankee to take p6ssession of Guanta- 
namo Bay. They arrived at daylight of the 
7th, and found the St. Louis off the port, en- 
deavoring to cut the cables. They at once 
entered the bay, and drove the Spanish from 
the blockhouse on the hill. The small village 
on the beach, known as Playa del Este, was 
burned by the shells from the ships, and 
telegraphic communication between Santi- 
ago and Mole St. Nicholas and Guantanamo 
was destroyed. The St. Louis also cut the 
outside Santiago cable early on the 7th, and 
mutilated the outside Mole St. Nicholas 
cable, as directed by me. 

The Spanish gunboat Sandoval came down 
below the fort on Cayo del Toro, but was 
driven back and the fort silenced, the Texas 
taking a prominent part in its destruction. 

On the 8th the Marblehead returned to 
Guantanamo with the collier Sterling, and 
permanently occupied it. 

On the 10th the Panther arrived, and was 
sent toGuantanamowith a battalion of about 
six hundred marines, and a camp was estab- 
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lished on a hill near the blockhouse. The 
one attack made by the Spanish during the 
war was at this point, the camp being sub- 
jected to a severe fire, with a loss of several 
men. On the 16th a reconnaissance in force 
was made, and the Spanish were driven off 
with great loss. The enemy never again ap- 
peared in force in the vicinity of the camp. 
From June 10 the bay was occupied per- 
manently by us, and was used for purposes 
of coaling and refitting, as if the enemy were 
not present. 

During the months of June and July the 
channel leading to Caimanera was dragged 
for mines, and forty-eight were finally re- 
covered. The upper bay was not occupied 
by us until the cessation of hostilities, as we 
had no use for it, and the great number of 
mines rendered it unwise to take unneces- 
sary risks. 

At the time of the attack on the camp, it 
was reported to me, and by me in good faith 
to the department, that the bodies of some 
of our dead had been mutilated by the enemy. 
This report probably originated in the igno- 
rance of our men as to the character of the 
wounds inflicted by the Mauser bullets. I 
was very happy to hear that it was unfounded, 
and at once sent a correction to the depart- 
ment, withdrawing the charge, and express- 
ing my regret at the previous announcement. 

With a secure base of operations at Guan- 
tanamo, we did not find it necessary to begin 
active operations against the harbor of Man- 
zanillo. But on the 18th of July all the ships 
in that harbor were destroyed by the Wil- 
mington, Helena, Scorpion, Hist, Hornet, Wom- 
patuck, and Osceola, without any casualties 
to our own vessels. On the 12th of August 
the town itself was subjected to a bombard- 
ment, and a demand was made for its sur- 
render by Captain Goodrich, who was in 
command; but a notification, on the morning 
of the 13th, of the cessation of hostilities 
prevented any further action. 


A CONFERENCE WITH THE CUBAN GENERALS. 


On the 20th of June the Wompatuck ap- 
peared, and announced that the army expe- 
dition, under the convoy of the Jndiana and 
more than a dozen smaller vessels, was fifteen 
miles to the southwest, where it would await 
further instructions. The expedition, urider 
the command of General Shafter, consisted 
of sixteen thousand troops of all arms, in 
thirty-four ships. I immediately despatched 
the chief of staff, Captain Chadwick, to 
communicate with General Shafter and in- 
vite him to come in close to Santiago. Cap- 
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tain Chadwick informed General Shafter 
that at my invitation a number of the Cuban 
generals had already assembled at the 
headquarters of General Rabi, at Aserrade- 
ros, eighteen miles west of Santiago, where 
they would be glad to meet him and, as I 
had suggested, give their views concerning 
the best landing-place, the condition of the 
roads, etc. The Navy Department had 
some time before enjoined me to make for 
this purpose a careful examination of the 
coast, and both to the east and to the west 
this had been done. I had, besides, consulted 
all the Cuban generals and other officers 
who could visit me on board the flagship, 
and all of them proved to be personally 
acquainted with the coast in that vicinity. 
But I considered it prudent to bring these 
officers immediately into communication with 
General Shafter, in order that he might get 
their views at first-hand. On my invitation, 
General Garcia had recently come from the 
interior. His visit on board the flagship, on 
the day before, had proved too much for so 
indifferent a sailor, and for this reason I had 
made the rendezvous for General Shafter on 
shore. The same afternoon (the 20th), as 
soon as the general reached the fleet, I went 
on board his ship, and informed him of the 
engagement I had made for him. He decided 
to go at once, and we steamed westward to 
Aserraderos. This part of the coast was in 
possession of the Cubans for a long distance. 

Cuban officers and men to the number of 
several hundred met General Shafter and 
his staff on the beach, as we landed. whe 
older officers were furnished with mounts, 
but many had to walk or climb up a long 
and rugged path to General Rabi’s tent, 
which we found pleasantly situated in the 
shade, where the breeze could have free 
passage. Like most of even their important 
and permanent tents, it was made of great 
palm-leaves. It was furnished with several 
rude seats, and beside it were the remnants 
of a camp-fire. The old colored general, re- 
puted to have in his blood a large mixture 
of the native Carib, was standing erect be- 
fore his tent, ready to welcome us. We had 
arrived before we had been expected, so that 
the guard had not gathered from the bushes 
to give the usual welcome, and some of the 
officers came in afterward. We were soon 
inside the general’s tent, and those who 
could be accommodated were seated; but all 
were invited to retire except eight or ten, 
and some of these could find room inside 
for only their heads. The point at which 
our troops were to land was discussed, there 
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being warm advocates both for the west and 
for the east side of the harbor. Those in 
favor of the west side thought it preferable 
because it was then in the hands of the 
Cubans up to within three miles of Santi- 
ago de Cuba, and the road along the shore 
was good for a longer distance, and because 
the landing for boats was also fair. Those 
in favor of the east side argued that the 
Daiquiri pier was only a few miles farther 
from Santiago, and the troops could land at 
the pier direct from the ships, and go by rail 
a few miles back into the country to high 
ground, ample for forming camp, with plenty 
of fine water. General Garcia advocated 
landing at Guantanamo, which we now held, 
saying that there was ample landing-space 
for men and animals all about this beautiful 
harbor; that they would need a rest after 
the voyage, and that for this it was perfect. 
While I had great respect for the general’s 
judgment, I considered that this required 
too long a march to Santiago over a bad road. 
General Castillo had first advocated Daiquiri, 
and had urged it upon me before the arrival 
of the army. I was therefore pleased to see 
General Shafter, who listened attentively 
to the various opinions, promptly decide in 
favor of Daiquiri. I felt sure that his men 
would reach Santiago in better condition 
from that point than if they had to come all 
the way from Guantanamo, and certainly 
they would arrive at their destination much 
sooner. General Shafter impressed me as a 
man who could decide a question like a mas- 
ter of his business, and who would make 
quick work of the campaign. It was there- 
fore decided that the transports should close 
in with the coast at Daiquiri, and be prepared 
to begin disembarking early on the 22d, in 
the order indicated by General Shafter, and 
under the care of the navy. General Gar- 
cia’s three thousand men, who were then 
approaching the coast at Aserraderos, should 
be prepared the second day thereafter to 
embark on board the transports and be taken 
to Daiquiri. General Castillo’s small detach- 
ment of one thousand men was stationed at 
a point five or six miles to the eastward of 
Daiquiri. He was to move his men that night 
to the disembarking-point, where they were 
to assist the navy in keeping the coast clear 
of Spaniards for the landing of our troops. 

General Shafter explained in a few words 
his intention regarding the method of at- 
tack, when once sufficient forces had been 
landed. I was pleased that my own ideas in 
this matter so nearly accorded with those 
of the general. He declared it to be his in- 
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tention to attack the shore batteries in the 
rear, and make it possible for the navy to 
clear the channel and get inside the harbor, 
it being his main object to assist the navy 
in destroying the Spanish fleet. Had the 
general followed this plan, we could have 
been of the greatest assistance to him, for 
we could have advanced within a few hun- 
dred yards of his left flank, and kept his 
front as clear as if swept with a broom. 
However, another plan was followed, whe- 
ther from the force of circumstances or 
for other good reasons for a change of view, 
I have never learned. Without further par- 
ley the conference broke up. 

By this time the whole Cuban army pres- 
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ships were timid about coming inshore, so 
that it was nine o’clock before they were 
close enough. As soon as the troops were 
ready to begin landing, the ships began to 
shell the coast. No reply was made to the 
fire of our ships, which was slackened and 
directed well clear of our own men as they 
began to reach the shore. There was an un- 
usually heavy swell prevailing from the south- 
east, which was a great trial to the troops 
in debarking. Although the space where 
the boats could reach the shore was very re- 
stricted, and the boats crowded upon one 
another, yet the men were alert in getting 
ashore, and made excellent progress. 

What motive induced the Spaniards to 
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ent was under arms, prepared to give us a 
proper send-off. The men were drawn up in 
single column from General Rabi’s tent all 
the way down the winding road through the 
wood by which we had come. Bugles were 
many and shirts were few. Scarcely a man 
in that long and sinuous line appeared to 
know how to bring his musket to a “ present,” 
or how to hold it in any other position recog- 
nized in the manual of arms; but each ap- 
parently had kept his weapon in good order 
and ready for use. 


THE LANDING OF GENERAL SHAFTER’S ARMY. 


EARLY on the morning of the 22d all the 
steam-launches belonging to the blockading 
fleet, each in charge of a young naval officer, 
together with all the boats that could be 
spared, were collected at the flagship New 
York, ready for service in assisting at the 
landing. Captain Goodrich of the St. Louis 
had general charge of all the boats. Each 
place where a landing was possible was 
cleared of Spaniards by a detail of small 
naval vessels, and at a little bay, Cabafias, 
to the westward of the harbor, a feint was 
made on a large scale. At all these points 
the ships were in position at 3 A. M., 
ready for work. The captains of the troop- 
Vou. LVII.—115. 
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leave these landing-places without a defense 
remains a mystery. Had they been prepared 
to resist, it would have greatly increased the 
danger in landing our men and the time re- 
quired in landing. The very irregular char- 
acter of the ground would have furnished 
good protection for its defenders. The fol- 
lowing day the disembarkation was continued 
more successfully, the transports keeping 
within more reasonable distance from the 
shore; so that at the end of the third day, 
the 24th of June, the troops were virtually 
all on shore, except those on board two or 
three of the transports, which had wandered 
too far afield and had to be hunted up. The 
second day landing was also made at Si- 
boney, where it proved to be easier than at 
Daiquiri, because of milder weather and sea. 
On the 26th General Garcia’s three thousand 
men, who had reached the shore at Aser- 
raderos, were embarked on three transports 
and taken to Siboney, thus avoiding a long 
journey around the north end of Santiago 
Bay, and probably some hard fighting in 
order to join our troops. ; 

On the 27th the Yale arrived with thirteen 
hundred of General Duffield’s brigade, mak- 
ing in all about twenty-one thousand men, 
including Cubans, who had been landed. 
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GOOD SHORT- AND LONG-RANGE FIRING. 


WHEN we first bombarded the batteries at 
the mouth of the harbor, the Suwanee did 
some notably good firing at the Aguadores 
fort. The commanding officer of the Suwa- 
nee had doubtless become tired of seeing the 
Spanish flag on the fort, and asked permis- 
sion to knock it down. I did not like the idea 
of wasting any more shell on the useless old 
fort, which was too picturesque to be de- 
stroyed, but signaled my permission, limiting 
him, however, to three shots, thinking that 
he would be discouraged from making the 
attempt in three trials on such a small 
target. The flagstaff was built into the 
corner wall of the fort, which had been 
standing probably two hundred years or 
more. It was distant from the ships about 
twelve hundred yards. The Suwanee’s first 
shot struck near the foot of the staff and 
cut away the stonework, so that the flagstaff 
inclined several degrees. The second shot 
cut the center strip out of the flag. The 
third shot completely cut the staff above the 
stonework, so that, with the flag attached, 
it fell over the parapet far down into the 
valley below. The other ships broke out into 
enthusiastic cheers, for they knew the stint 
under which the Suwanee was firing. 

On the Ist of July, after the feint at Agua- 
dores, I decided to try throwing shell into the 
city of Santiago. We found by the chart of 
the harbor that a ship a short distance east of 
Aguadores was eighty-three hundred yards 
from the city. Calling the Oregon to our assis- 
tance, the New York began firing eight-inch 
shell over the range of hiils before mentioned, 
which completely hid the city, using a range 
of eighty-five hundred yards, and firing rather 
toward the bay side of the city, so that, in 
case our aim was not good, the shell should 
not only pass entirely over our troops, but 
fall in the bay rather than go outside the 
walls of the city. This was our first experi- 
ence in firing at such long range at an 
invisible target. Subsequent reports from 
officers of the army who observed the fall 
of the shell were so favorable that prepara- 
tions were made to repeat the bombardment, 
which was done on the 10th by the Brooklyn, 
Texas, and Indiana, again with eight-inch 
shell, the New York being this day at Guan- 
tanamo, coaling, and on the 11th by the New 
York, Brooklyn, and Indiana. On this last 
occasion careful preparations were made to 
report, from near the city, by telegraph, the 
fall of each projectile. The cathedral occu- 
pied a central position in the city, and the 
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army officers detailed to observe the shells 
were to report their fall with relation to the 
cathedral. The three ships were to aim at 
this point, although it was entirely invisible 
to them. One hundred and six eight-inch 
shells were fired, and,according to the reports, 
one hundred and one fell within the city. 

The next day, the 12th of July, General 
Linares, in a report to General Blanco of the 
desperate condition of affairs,—a report in- 
tended as preliminarytohissurrender, —spoke 
of the firing “from the sea by the squadron, 
which has perfect ranges, and bombards the 
city in sections with mathematical precision.” 

After the surrender of the city, on the 
17th of July, I sent three officers to study 
the effect of this firing against the city. It 
indicated that the injury done was much 
greater than would happen in a modern city, 
where there is so much open space between 
the houses, and where the streets are wide. 
Santiago has very narrow streets, and is 
solidly built. Consequently, a shell falling 
within the walls could not fail to do injury. 
Houses were completely destroyed or set on 
fire, though the observers from the army 
reported that these fires were in most cases 
quickly extinguished. This was probably 
due to the character of the buildings, which 
are nearly fire-proof. In several cases the 
shell exploded inside the house and destroyed 
the whole interior, leaving the walls standing. 

Lieutenant Miiller, a Spanish officer, gives 
instances of the havoc of the bombardment 
of the 11th, and says that “59 houses suf- 
fered considerable damage.” He adds: “ Be- 
tween the garden of the Alameda and the 
railway-station, being a distance of about 
800 meters, 23 projectiles fell. Many of 
them did not explode. One of them went 
through a tree, as though it had been a 
gimlet. At the ice-factory two fell, and three 
at the railway-station. A great many fell 
near the piers, and still more near the place 
where the gunboat Alvarado was at anchor. 
As the city was almost abandoned, there was 
no loss of life.” 


THE SORTIE OF THE SPANISH FLEET. 


WE have now arrived at the morning of 
Sunday the 3d of July, at which time oc- 
curred the culminating event of the war, 
the sortie of Cervera’s fleet. While we were 
expecting this and were prepared for it, it 
would have been a surprise at anytime The 
morning was- unusually fine, the sea being 
calmer than usual—the whole scene giving 
no indication that the peaceful day was 
soon to be changed to one of bustle and 
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bloodshed. Our ships and their positions at 
the time are indicated on the map of the 
blockade, along the inner dotted line. 

I had made an engagement that morning 
to go ashore at Siboney, to confer with 
General Shafter concerning the plan to be 
followed in an attempt to be made by the 
fleet to enter the harbor. With this object 
in view, the flagship New York had started 
eastward about nine o’clock in the morning, 
in company with the Hist and the torpedo- 
boat Ericsson. Shortly before half-past nine 
we reached a point between seven and eight 
miles east of the Morro. The men were at 
quarters, and the customary Sunday morning 
inspection was proceeding, when I suddenly 
saw from the quarter-deck a puff of white 
smoke—not black smoke, as a good many 
have said—rising above the bluff inside the 
Morro, as if from the Socapa battery. As I 
heard no report, I was convinced that the shot 
was not from the eastern battery, which 
was directly in the line of vision, for that 
would have made a loud reverberation. The 
impression was immediate that Cervera’s 
fleet was coming out. I at once sent to the 
bridge the order: “ Put the helm aport and 
turn back immediately,” giving it directly to 
the officer of the deck, without waiting to 
send it through the commander, as was 
the custom. Captain Chadwick hurried on 
deck, and, without stopping to consult me, 
went instantly on the bridge. Before the 
flagship had turned, a Spanish vessel ap- 
peared at the entrance, coming out under full 
steam. I sent at once for the chief engineer 
and directed him to light all the furnace fires, 
which he assured me had already been done 
by order of the commanding officer. At the 
same time I distinctly saw that all the block- 
ading ships, which a moment before had been 
at Sunday inspection, were on the move and 
had opened fire on the enemy. The first 
thought was, “Oh, that we had wings!” 
After a few moments each ship was en- 
veloped in dense clouds of smoke, but the 
course of each could easily be distinguished 
without a glass, though outlines and spars 
were not distinct. I had no difficulty in iden- 
tifying the Spanish vessels as they came out 
one by one. It was plainly to be seen that 
they were going to the westward parallel 
with the coast, apparently with the primary 
intention of escaping. 

The New York had six double-ended boilers 
and habitually carried steam on four, with 
a hydrokinometer on the fifth—an invention 
by which the water in one boiler is kept at a 
high temperature by means of steam from 
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theothers. The sixth boiler alreadyhad a fire 
prepared under it, but the water was still cold. 
There are eight furnaces under each boiler. 
Ordinarily several hours are required to get 
steam on a boiler, owing to the fact that 
serious injury is liable to occur in rapid heat- 
ing; but in the emergency no consideration 
was given to this danger, the fires being 
forced from the first. Thus gradually in- 
creasing the rate, we brought the speed of 
the flagship up to somewhat over seventeen 
knots, which was the maximum speed made 
by the New York during the chase, and the 
highest speed attained that day by our ves- 
sels. A point of departure being taken for 
each ship after she was fully in chase, our 
average speed was 14 knots, the Brooklyn 
being next with 13.2 knots, and the Oregon 
third with 12.9 knots. 

By the time all the six Spanish vessels 
were out, our ships were going at the. best 
speed they could command, and in a very 
few moments from the first shot each had 
decided what she was going to do, and had 
started to do it, the Brooklyn making a loop 
(as indicated in the bird’s-eye plan) before she 
gotsettled down toher course. The New York 
followed directly in the wake of the Spanish 
vessels, as at the instant of turning we were 
quite near the shore. Our own vessels were 
ahead on our port bow. We remained for fif-. 
teen or twenty minutes in this position toward 
the Spanish vessels and our own. We had 
the disadvantage of being four or five miles 
behind the Jndiana, the distance of the Span- 
ish ahead of us being somewhat greater. 

As we came pz.st the Morro the batteries 
fired upon us, as they had upon the fleet 
when it first dashed in. We paid no atten- 
tion to them, but as we passed the position 
where the Gloucester was engaged with the 
destroyers, we fired a couple of shots at them 
from the four-inch guns, Chadwick believing 
that one of them was trying to escape; but 
it was quickly perceived that the Gloucester 
had nothing to fear from them. The other 
vessels of the Spanish fleet had disappeared 
around the first bend west of the entrance. 
As we rounded that point we saw that the 
Teresa had run ashore. The Oquendo almost 
immediately did the same, about half a mile 
farther west. Both were on fire.’ 

1.As we passed these vessels, a Spanish sailor was 
seen struggling in the water on the seaward side of the 
NewYork. In response to his calls for help, one of the 
crew seized the chaplain’s reading-desk, which was stowed 
on the main-deck in the passage between the two cabins, 
and which had a cross showing on it. As he did so, he 


cried out grimly, “Cling to the cross and you’!l be saved!” 
The Spaniard followed instructions, and was saved. 
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Shortly afterward we came up with the 
Indiana, and I directed Captain Taylor to 
return to the blockade off the entrance; for 
there were other armed vessels inside the 
harbor, and I feared that they might come 
out and raid the transport-ships. Moreover, 
I felt confident that the battle was already 
won. But at that moment I was anxious that 
not one of theSpanish vesselsshould get away. 

As we came up to the Vizcaya at Aserra- 
deros, we perceived that she too was going 
ashore. The after-part of the ship was burn- 
ing, and the crew could be seen in the 
water or huddled on the forecastle-deck. 
The Cubans from General Rabi’s camp were 
strung along the beach. In answer to an 
inquiry from Captain Evans of the Jowa, I 
signaled to him to assist in the rescue of the 
enemy, which he did. The only ships now 
left in advance were the Colén, straight ahead 
of us, pursued by the Brooklyn and the Ore- 
gon, with the Texas following. It was not 
clear whether the Brooklyn or the Oregon 
was in advance, but it was evident that the 
Oregon was nearer the Colén. It was plainly 
to be seen from the bridge that, in order to 
escape, the Colén would have to pass to the 
southward of Cape Cruz, and to do so she 
must approach our own ships. She knew 
that her only hope of safety lay in passing 
the cape before any of the ships could come 
up; if she should follow the coast closely 
she would finally have to approach us more 
directly. For an hour after the surrender 
of the Vizcaya the chase of the Colén con- 
tinued without firing, all the four vessels 
gaining on her steadily, until the Brooklyn 
and Oregon considered themselves near 
enough to reach her with their heaviest 
guns. Only a few shots were fired when the 
Oregon placed a shell beyond her, whereupon 
she ported her helm, hauled down her flag, 
and made for the beach. Captain Cook of the 
Brooklyn was sent by Schley to receive the 
surrender of the Colén, and her crew of five 
hundred andtwenty-five men were transferred 
to the Resolute, which had come up from the 
east. Thus the long, tedious, and anxious cam- 
paign had terminated with the destruction 
of the entire Spanish fleet. 


CERVERA’S STRATEGY. 


WHEN we come to consider the strategy of 
Admiral Cervera in leaving the harbor, it 
must be said first of all that it would have 
been much better, if he could have done so, 
to leave by night. That he could not do so 
is the testimony of officers of his fleet. We 
know from what they said subsequently, 
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while they were prisoners, that this plan had 
been considered by the admiral and his offi- 
cers. Two advocated going out by night; 
the others were all in favor of the sortie by 
day. The great difficulty in a night attempt 
was our dazzlingsearch-light. A search-light 
shining direct in one’s eyes prevents him 
absolutely from seeing anything else; it is as 
though he were looking at the sun: and it 
was that effect upon them, taken in connec- 
tion with the necessity of seeing their way 
out of the channel, that made them hesitate. 
This feeling was in itself a compliment to 
the efficiency of the blockade, but we did not 
attach so much importance to the dazzling 
of the enemy as to the illumination of the 
channel so that we could see everything that 
was going on. It was a continual wonder 
to us why they did not fire at our search- 
light, which was always within range. To 
be sure, it would have required pretty good 
marksmanship to knock it out, but it would 
have made the man who was manipulating it 
quite uneasy to know that he was the center 
of the enemy’s fire. 

The enemy had no search-lights at their 
defenses. All the necessary machinery was 
in place for the establishment of one on 
Socapa, but they never got so far as to com- 
plete the plant and actually use it. 

What appeared to us the most favorable 
chance for Cervera was to have been pre- 
pared to come out with a full head of steam, 
and then to have chosen a very cloudy, dark 
night, or one when a dense rain or squall 
was passing over the harbor, —when it would 
be very difficult to see in any circumstances, 
—and, guided by screened lights placed along 
the channel for the purpose, to have made 
for the open sea. His ships might have run 
out of such a storm in about an hour; so long 
as the squall continued they probably could 
have counted upon being invisible to a great 
extent. It would have been difficult to iden- 
tify the particular ships, and in the confu- 
sion and darkness they would probably so far 
have escaped observation that they might 
have been out of sight by the time the 
weather cleared up or the squall had passed. 
There were several such nights, and very 
anxious ones they were for us. 

Dismissing the question of a sortie by 
night, there were several things he might 
have done by day: (1) to take the course he 
did take alongshore to the westward; (2) to 
take a similar course to the eastward; (3) to 
divide his fleet between the two courses; and 
(4) to scatter through our fleet. When they 
all came out and started along the beach, our 
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fire was easily concentrated on them. It 
would have been worse to go eastward, as he 
would have had to engage not only all the 
vessels he did, but the New York and the 
vessels at Guantanamo—the Massachusetts, 
Newark, and Marblehead, which could have 
been notified by telegraph. He might have 
made a feint to go in a certain direction. 
Two ships sent in one direction would prob- 
ably have called out most of the strength of 
our vessels, and have given his others a better 
chance than they had. What would have 
happened if they had boldly attempted to 
dash through the fleet can be only a matter 
of speculation. There could hardly have been 
as much concentration of fire upon them, 
and in the smoke and confusion some of 
them might have got through. They had 
simply to encounter the same kind of fire; 
at the beginning it might have been heavier. 
| suppose the result would not have been 
different. If any one of them had succeeded 
in breaking through, her speed would have 
given her a chance of escape. We had only 
three ships that were faster than theirs. As 
it was, they left the Indiana and the Jowa be- 
hind in a short time, and if they had been run- 
ning straight to sea, those ships could have 
followed them no longer than they did, 
—the Indiana eight or ten miles, the Jowa 
eighteen, —so that they would have had only 
the same number of ships following them, 
if they had got through. The fact is, they 
hugged the shore as a possible means of 
rescue in case of disaster; they did not like 
to leave the land entirely. 


GUNCOTTON PROJECTILES. 


MUcH interest has been manifested in the 
operations of the Vesuvius, which mounted 
three pneumatic guns in the bow in a paral- 
lel position, at an angle of elevation of 
eighteen degrees with the horizon, and fired 
a charge of guncotton varying from two 
hundred to four hundred pounds, the distance 
at which these shells could be projected 
being limited to the corresponding elevation 
of the gun, which for the larger projectiles is 
a mile and a half, and for the smaller two 
miles. The limitations of this vessel, due to 
the short range and to the fixedness of her 
guns, prevented her from taking part in the 
bombardments. In the first place, she was too 
frail a vessel to be exposed to the direct fire 
of the enemy, and her short range and the dif- 
ficulty in directing the guns made it absolutely 
necessary that her firing should be done at 
night, when she was not visible. She could 
fire only at the sea batteries and the points 
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a short distance within the entrance. She 
succeeded, however, in creating great ner- 
vousness and consternation in the enemy by 
the tremendous explosive force of her shells. 
Her three guns were fired in close succes- 
sion, —about half a minute apart,—and for 
a long time afterward the atmosphere where 
the projectile struck was filled with clouds 
of dust. A large part of a settlement on 
Smith Cay occupied by fishermen and pilots 
was completely destroyed by one of her shots. 
I think that no one was killed by a direct 
hit from this source, for the enemy, expect- 
ing the second and third guns to be fired 
soon after the first, would take shelter in the 
trenches. It was customary for the Vesuvius 
to fire simply one set of charges on each 
night, and she fired probably on ten different 
nights, usually every other night. With the 
improvements recently made in this type of 
gun, its efficiency will be greatly increased. 


SMOKELESS POWDER. 


THERE has been much discussion of the util- 
ity of smokeless powder during the war. Of 
our vessels the Marblehead, New Orleans, and 
Newark were entirely fitted out with it, but 
none of these vessels was engaged on July 3. 
I believe the Spanish, while using much of 
this kind of powder, did not confine them- 
selves to it. The powder used by the Spanish 
ships during the sortie produced consider- 
able smoke, but not so much as our own. 
Our small guns— all the six-pounders— were 
supplied with smokeless powder, but not the 
large guns. At thetime of itsinvention there 
was a difference of opinion as to whether 
the smokelessness is an advantage or a dis- 
advantage. If the powder is smokeless, you 
can see your enemy more clearly and can 
shoot better, and the risk of collision be- 
tween ships in action is greatly reduced. 
On the other hand, if the smoke is thick, and 
you wish to escape, or to execute any other 
manceuver, it can be done under the screen 
of your own smoke; to that extent it is an 
advantage to you. Both these views were 
strongly advocated. The advantage of smoke- 
less powder which dominates every other is 
not that it is smokeless, but that it imparts so 
much more energy to the projectile. With its 
use our Bureau of Ordnance expects to get a 
velocity of three thousand feet per second, 
while with the brown powder not more than 
two thousand feet per second can be ob- 
tained: As the energy varies as the square of 
the velocity, this means an increase of en- 
ergy in the proportion of nine to four. This 
is true not only of the heavy guns, but of 
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small ordnance. The consensus of opinion 
since smokeless powder has been so greatly 
improved now favors it, the enormous in- 
crease in velocity, together with the ability 
to see the enemy and to point the guns, being 
considered more important than to escape 
an attack or mask a manceuver. Certainly 
the smoke was in our way at San Juan. At 
Santiago one could follow every vessel by the 
envelop of her own ‘smoke; but her envelop 
and that of the next ship did not mingle. 


CABLE-CUTTING. 


EVEN before the declaration of war, prepa- 
rations were made by the Navy Department 
to cut the submarine cables of Cuba, permis- 
sion being obtained from the Western Union 
Telegraph Company to install on board one 
of our ships a set of grapneling apparatus 
belonging to them, which was stored at Key 
West. 

As the water off the ports where the tele- 
graph-cables were to be destroyed was very 
deep, varying from a few hundred fathoms 
to several thousand, it was necessary that 
the grapneling outfit should be strong enough 
to lift a thousand fathoms of cable, or, if 
working in shoaler water, the cutting ship 
must work close under the shore and be ex- 
posed to fire. As all the cables are on the 
south side of the island, where we were not 
at the time prepared to blockade or to defend 
the grapneling ship, it was necessary to send 
a sufficient force to fight wherever it might 
be necessary. For this reason Captain Taylor 
of the Indiana was put in charge of the duty, 
with a considerable force. 

A curious cable system had grown up in 
Cuba, owing to the insecurity of the land- 
lines. The Spaniards had learned from ex- 
perience that only a submarine telegraph 
was secure against destruction by the 
Cubans. The poor insurgents had not the 
means of reaching the submarine cables, for 
the Spaniards occupied the towns and cities 
where the ends of the cables were landed; 
but the land-lines on the south side were 
always at their mercy. 

From Batabano onthe west toGuantanamo 


1 The following details concerning the reception of 
this news are from a private letter to me from one who 
was then at Key West: 

“The entrance of the fleet into the harbor was 
made known to.the writer within an hour there- 
after, and almost immediately coded and wired to 
Washington, and confirmations of the fleet being (re- 
maining) there were received daily, and occasionally 
coded and wired to Washington. The manner of getting 
information of importance from Havana had previously 
been arranged for by me. The party who sent me such 
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on the east the towns were connected by sub- 
marine cables, and in some cases more than 
one cable was employed. To destroy all con- 
nection with the outside world was difficult. 
There were four cables from Santiago de 
Cuba to Jamaica, and one from Guantanamo 
to Santo Domingo; then there was the Key 
West cable to Havana, over which fre- 
quent, if not constant, communication was 
held during the whole war. 

It was by this last route that we were 
first informed, on May 19, that Cervera’s 
fleet had reached Santiago, and each day 
for several days afterward that it was stil] 
there. This service reconciled me to the 
continuance of this cable. At first I regarded 
the news with suspicion, as it came direct 
from Havana; but its daily repetition at the 
same hour, and the mysterious hints as to 
its reliability from such men as Colonel 
Allen of the signal-service, who had been 
appointed censor at the Key West end of the 
Havana cable, won my confidence.! 

Following is a résumé of the cable-cutting 
undertaken or accomplished by our vessels: 

May 11, Marblehead and Nashville cut two 
cables at Cienfuegos, under a galling fire. 

May 18, St. Louis and Wompatuck cut a 
cable at Santiago. 

May 19, St. Louis and Wompatuck unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to cut Guantanamo 
cable. 

June 7, St. Louis and Marblehead cut 
Guantanamo cable. 

June 19, St. Louis reported by signal that 
cable from Santiago to Jamaica had been 
cut. 

July 21, Wilmington, Helena, Manning, 
and Hist cut Jucaro-Tunas cable, a loca! one 
between Manzanillo and Cienfuegos. 


AMMUNITION USED AT SANTIAGO AND MANILA. 


INTERESTING calculations have been made 
concerning the expenditure of ammunition 
in the action of the 3d of July, and it has 
been found that the total number of shots 
fired in that action was as follows: Texas, 
835; Indiana, 1876; Oregon, 1908; Brooklyn, 
1973; Iowa, 1473; Gloucester, 1369: total, 


information was an employee of the [cable] company, 
and assumed much greater risk than I cared to have 
him do, for the reason that he let another employee into 
the secret, who watched and reported to me during his 
absence. Fortunately, our cables were being worked 
‘duplex,’ which made it possible for such news to be 
transmitted without detection. All this news about the 
fleet came from Santiago to the captain-general at 
Havana over the Cuba submarine cable, and was told to 
my agent by a Spanish government official holding 4 
high position.” 














DRAWN BY HOWARD F. SPRAGUE FROM A PHOTOGRAPH FOUND IN SANTIAGO By T. R. DAWLEY. 


THE SPANISH FLEET IN SANTIAGO HARBOR. 


This photograph, taken from the eastern side of the harbor, was probably made on the 
morning of the arrival of the fleet. 


9429. The cost of this ammunition was 
about $85,000. It is classified as follows: 
thirteen-inch, 47; twelve-inch, 39; eight-inch, 
319; six-inch, 171; five-inch, 473; four-inch, 
251; six-pounder, 6553; three-pounder, 780; 
one-pounder, 466; one-pounder and 37-mm., 
330: total, 9429. 

The total number of shots fired at Manila 
is officially given as 5651, and the cost is esti- 
mated at $45,000. The ammunition is classi- 
fied thus: eight-inch, 157; six-inch, 635; five- 


inch, 622; six-pounder, 1957; three-pounder 
and 47-mm., 648; one-pounder and 3-mm., 
1632: total, 5651. 


A LESSON OF THE WAR. 


BEFORE the Spanish war it was an axiom in 
naval strategy that a whole fleet could not 
be completely blockaded. The conclusion 
that the English have reached, based upon 
annual trials, is that it takes about three 
ships to blockade one. I think it is also 
their conclusion that in ordinary circum- 
stances, —I would not say the special circum- 
stances at Santiago, but where the opening 
of a harbor is moderately great,—while one 
or two ships at a time may be blockaded, it 
may be expected that some of them will es- 
cape. Perhaps if the Spanish had had more 
energy, had tried harder, they. might have 
succeeded in demonstrating the rule even at 


Santiago. It was a very narrow channel, and 
after we began to use the search-lights their 
chances of getting out without our know- 
ledge were very small; but by choosing the 
time and the weather I believe they could 
have verified the rule. 


APROPOS OF THE “MAINE.” 


As a member of the board of inquiry on the 
destruction of the Maine, I may be permitted 
in closing to call attention to the confirmation 
which is given by the Santiago fight to the 
conclusion reached by us that the American 
battle-ship was destroyed by external agency. 
This is the unanimous opinion of American 
officers who have examined these wrecks. 
One has only to compare the photographs of 
the wreck of the Maine with those of the 
Oquendo and Vizcaya to perceive the essen- 
tial difference. The forward magazines of 
these two vessels are known to have ex- 
ploded. In the case of the Maine the whole 
forward half of the ship was destroyed and 
the line of the keel bent upward thirty-four 
feet, while the Spanish vessels, so far as the 
framework of the hulls is concerned, are un- 
changed in appearance. Such apertures as 
are seen in the sides are evidently shot-holes; 
the disrupted plating of the bow of the Viz- 
caya was undoubtedly due to the explosion 
of one of her torpedoes already in the tube. 
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RECRIMINATION. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


I. 


‘AID Life to Death: “ Methinks, if I were you, 
OI would not carry such an awesome face 
To terrify the helpless human race; 
And if indeed those wondrous tales be true 
Of happiness beyond, and if I knew 
» About the boasted blessings of that place, 
I would not hide so miserly all trace 
Of my vast knowledge, Death, if I were you: 
But, like a glorious angel, I would lean 
Above the pathway of each sorrowing soul, 
Hope in my eyes, and comfort in my breath, 
And strong conviction in my radiant mien, 
The while I whispered of that beauteous goal. 
This would I do if I were you, O Death.” 


II. 
Said Death to Life: “If I were you, my friend, 


I would not lure confiding souls each day 
With fair false smiles to enter on a way 
So filled with pain and trouble to the end; 
I would not tempt those whom I should defend, 
Nor stand unmoved and see them go astray; 
Nor would I force unwilling souls to stay 
Who longed for freedom, were I you, my friend: 
But, like a tender mother, I would take 
The weary world upon my sheltering breast, 
And wipe away its tears, and soothe its strife; 
I would fulfil my promises, and make 
My children bless me as they sank to rest 
Where now they curse—if I were you, O Life.” 


Ill. 


Life made no answer, and Death spoke again: 
“T would not woo from God’s sweet nothingness 
A soul to being, if I could not bless 
And crown it with all joy. If unto men 
My face seems awesome, tell me, Life, why then 
Do they pursue me, mad for my caress, 
Believing in my silence lies redress 
For your loud falsehoods?” (so Death spoke again). 
“Oh, it is well for you I am not fair— 
Well that I hide behind a voiceless tomb 
The mighty secrets of that other place: 
Else would you stand in impotent despair, 
While unfledged souls straight from the mother’s womb 
Rushed to my arms and spat upon your face!” 





THE CAPTURE OF MANILA. 
Il. THE MANILA CAMPAIGN. 


BY FRANCIS V. GREENE, MAJOR-GENERAL U. 8. V. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH LENT BY HIS SON. 


( ‘YENERAL MERRITT arrived at Cavite in 
I the Newport on the afternoon of July 25, 
and after examining the ground the following 
day, promptly decided two points: first, that 
the attack would be made along the shore; 
and, second, that it was necessary to get the 
insurgents off to one side, so as to give us 
the right of way. He was very anxious to 
avoid any entangling alliances with Agui- 


HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED By T. JOHNSON. 


REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY. 


naldo, with whom he had no direct communi- 
cation. He therefore sent his chief of staff, 
on the afternoon of July 28, with a verbal 
message directing me to persuade the in- 
surgents, if possible, to evacuate a portion of 
their trenches; but I was to do this on my own 
responsibility, and without intimating that 
I had any instructions to this effect from 
him. I had previously met General Noriel, 
915 
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who commanded the brigade of insurgents 
nearest to the beach, and on receiving Gen- 
eral Merritt’s message I sent my orderly, who 
spoke Spanish fluently, to find this general 
and give him a most polite message that I 
desired to see him on matters of common 
interest. At the same time the orderly was 
instructed not to come back without him. 
He returned in about an hour with General 
Noriel and his young adjutant-general, Are- 
volas, both wearing handsome uniforms and 
equipments. I explained to him that the 
antique six-inch columbiad which he had 
in his trench was of an obsolete pattern and 
very ineffective against the Spanish artillery, 
and that if he would give up the trenches 
for about four hundred yards from the beach, 
I would place in them the fine modern pieces 
of field-artillery which we had brought, and 
which would be much more effective against 
the Spaniards. He received the idea favor- 
ably, but said he could do nothing without 
consulting Aguinaldo; and I requested him 
to do this by telegraph (Aguinaldo’s head- 
quarters being about eleven miles in the 
rear), and give me an answer during the 
night. He promised to do so. About half- 
past two in the morning his adjutant-gen- 
eral arrived, having been obliged to ride back 
through the rain and mud to Bacoor to see 
Aguinaldo, as the answer by telegraph was 
not satisfactory. He said that Aguinaldo 
had given his consent, provided I would make 
the request in writing. I told him that I had 
no objection to this, but, in order to save 
time, I would post the troops in the trenches 
early in the morning, and send the written 
request as soon thereafter as possible. This 
arrangement was carried out, and at eight 
o’clock in the morning one battalion of the 
Eighteenth Regular Infantry, one battalion 
of the First Colorado Volunteers, and four 
guns, two from each of the Utah light bat- 
teries, were at the trenches nearest to the 
beach, and these were surrendered without 
any protest by the insurgents. 

The trench which had been constructed 
by the latter was of insufficient profile and 
not well located. I decided to construct an- 
other trench about one hundred and twenty- 
five yards in advance, and this work was 
undertaken immediately, and carried on 
throughout the day and night with the ut- 
most vigor. The Spaniards apparently did 
not notice that it was being constructed by 
our troops instead of by the insurgents, and 
no serious opposition was made. 

On the following morning the Eighteenth 
Infantry and the First Colorado were re- 
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lieved by two battalions of the First Califor- 
nia. The trenches were already of sufficient 
height to enable the change to be made with- 
out the men being seen by the Spaniards. 
The work of intrenching continued without 
abatement during the day and night, and on 
the morning of the 31st the California bat- 
talions were relieved by two battalions of 
the Tenth Pennsylvania and one company 
(nearly two hundred men) of the Third 
Regular Artillery. They also kept on in- 
trenching, for the third day, without any 
interruption from the Spaniards further 
than occasional picket-firing. 

The labor of digging these trenches was 
very great, and the results accomplished 
were comparatively so slight that they 
would have been discouraging if the troops 
had not been in such enthusiastic spirits. 
The soil was a black loam, nearly saturated 
with water; and it rained so incessantly that 
the parapet was washed down almost as fast 
as it was thrown up. There was a large 
number of sand-bags on the transport which 
had brought General Merritt; but it had 
been impossible to unload this transport as 
yet, and it was not feasible to get at the 
sand-bags until a day or two later. Bamboo 
poles were cut and used for revetments with 
considerable success, and by the evening of 
July 31 quite a strong line had been com- 
pleted from the beach to the highroad and 
slightly beyond it—a total distance of about 
three hundred yards. 

The growth of these trenches, in plain 
view of Fort San Antonio, barely a thousand 
yards away, had doubtless at last convinced 
the Spaniards that the work was being car- 
ried on by American troops, and not by the 
insurgents. On the night of July 31—Auv- 
gust 1 they made a determined effort to drive 
us out. They opened with a very heavy fire 
of both infantry and artillery shortly before 
midnight. The night was intensely dark, 
and the rain was falling in torrents. The 
Tenth Pennsylvania and the four Utah guns 
immediately returned the fire, aiming at the 
line of flashes, which indicated the Span- 
ish trenches, about one thousarid yards in 
length. The noise was plainly heard in 
camp, and the regiments were all under 
arms in a few minutes, and the command- 
ing officers reported for instructions. One 
company of the Third Artillery was in re- 
serve in rear of the trenches, and it prompt!y 
moved forward, sending back word that it 
had done so. The other company of the 
Third Artillery was ordered forward, but 
before the order could reach them they had 
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already left camp. The First California was 
sent forward, one battalion to the trenches, 
the second to halt in reserve about twelve 
hundred yards in rear of them, and the third 
battalion just in rear of the second, and out 
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to hold the position. The only place from 
which any view of the fight could be obtained 
was on the beach immediately opposite camp. 
Here the signal-station had been established, 
and was in communication with the United 
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of range of the Spanish fire. The First Colo- 
rado was similarly sent forward, to halt by 
battalions in rear of the First California, 
just outside of the range of fire. The other 
regiments were held under arms in camp. 
The instructions which I had received 
were to remain strictly on the defensive; 
and as the troops advancing to the trenches 
had to pass through a zone of about seven 
hundred yards of fire, I was desirous not to 
send forward any more than were necessary 


States steamship Boston, anchored about 
fifteen hundred yards from the shore. I 
had consulted with Captain Wildes the 
previous day, and he had stated that he 
would open fire whenever I requested him 
to do so, but that the admiral was very anx- 
ious that this should not be done, unless 
absolutely necessary, until after the arrival 
of the Monterey. Under these circumstances 
I was reluctant to signal for the assistance 
of the Boston unless satisfied that the Span- 
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positions to which 








they had been ordered, 
quietly lying down in 
the wet grass and 
waiting for further in- 
structions. The men 
in the trenches were 
all in good spirits, 
and being placed at 
the rate of more than 
two per yard, there 
was no room for any 
more. The officers 
expressed entire con- 
fidence in their abil- 
ity to hold the line. 
Temporary field-hos- 
pitals had been estab- 
lished in the native 
huts at intervals on 
the way back to camp. 
The fresh ammuni- 
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CONVENT BUILDING AND INTRENCHMENT, USED BY THE AMERICANS. 


This convent was situated between Camp Dewey and the Spanish 
Fort San Antonio. (See maps, pages 922, 923.) 


iards were advancing in overwhelming force. 
I watched the flashes of their guns through 
a pair of strong glasses for a considerable 
time, in order to convince myself on this 
point, and finally became satisfied that these 
flashes were stationary and were not advan- 
cing; and therefore I decided not to make 
any signal to the Boston. Meanwhile mes- 
sengers had 


tion had all been re- 
ceived and distrib- 
uted, although the 
native drivers had run 
away and several of 
the ponies had been shot. Everything was 
in good order. The firing had begun to 
slacken just as I reached the trenches, and 
not long afterward it virtually ceased, and 
word was sent back to part of the re- 
serves to return to camp. The principal 
losses had been in one battalion of the 
Tenth Pennsylvania, under command of 








come back from 
the front stating 
that the losses 
were heavy, and 
that the troops 
were nearly out 
of ammunition, 
but that not an 
inch of the 
trenches had 
been yielded. 
Fresh supplies 
of ammunition 
were sent for- 
ward in cara- 
mattas, and I 
then rode to the 
front to see if 
any more men 
were needed. 
The reserve 

















battalions were 
all found in the 
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Major Cuthbertson, which had been sent 
beyond the trenches on the right in antici- 
pation of a flank attack from that direction. 
The Spanish line was about three times as 
long as our own, and completely overlapped 
our right, so that there was ground for this 
apprehension. Major Cuthbertson was, in 
fact, convinced that the Spaniards had at- 
tempted to turn his flank and had come 
within a few yards of him; but in this he 
was mistaken, for if such had been the 
fact the ground would 
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this fight was of great importance to us, for 
many reasons. We were seven thousand 
miles from the nearest point of America, 
engaged on a foreign soil, without any land 
transportation, and without any place to re- 
treat to if we had been driven out. Of the 
five thousand men in camp, about one fourth 
of whom were engaged, not more than 
fifty had ever before been under fire or in 
the vicinity of a battle. The night was so 
dark that it was impossible to see ten 

feet; every one was 





have been covered 
with Spanish dead 
and wounded. He was 
partly led to this be- 
lief by the curious 
sound of the bullets 
penetrating the bam- 
boo poles, which could 
hardly be distinguish- 
ed from the crack of 
the Mauser rifle. 

I remained in the 
trenches for nearly an 
hour, during which 
time the Spanish fire 
hadcompletelyceased, 


and apparently there 
was no intention of 
renewing it. I then oS 
returned to camp, “ ah 


stopping to visit the 
temporary hospitals, 
and to send back the 
battalions which had 
gone forward in re- 
serve. The day broke 
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soaked to the skin 
with the extraordi- 
nary downpour of rain, 
and a gale of wind was 
blowing. While the 
ground had been well 
reconnoitered, and 
sketch-maps had been 
prepared, yet it was im- 
possible to consult a 
map in the darkness 
and rain, and equally 
impossible to find one’s 
way anywhere except 
on the highroad. All 
the conditions were 
such as usually create 
consternation among 
green troops; yet the 
veterans of one hun- 
dred battles of the 
2 Civil War could not 
have done more thor- 
oughly what was re- 
quired that night than 
did those young men 








soon after I returned, 
the rain still falling 
in torrents. 
Compared with the battles of the Civil 
War, this was an unimportant skirmish. 
Without leaving their own trenches, the 
Spaniards poured the hottest possible fire 
on our trenches for about two hours, with 
the intention of driving us out. Our men 
stood firm. Reserves were ordered up, pass- 
ing through nearly half a mile of hot fire 
before they reached the trenches; fresh 
ammunition was sent forward. The attempt 
to drive us out failed, and the firing ceased. 
That was all. There was no mancuvering, 
no advancing; no display of tactical skill, 
and no opportunity for it. During the long 
winter of 1864-65 similar events took place 
in front of Petersburg several times in every 
month, and they are hardly recorded in the 
voluminous records of the Civil War. Yet 
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fromPennsylvaniaand 
California, Colorado 
and Utah, and from 
the various States whose men were found in 
the Third Regular Artillery. There was no 
confusion and no unnecessary excitement, 
and the simple result of the fight was that 
we held the trenches in accordance with our 
instructions, and lost ten killed and forty- 
three wounded. 

The effect on the men was very striking. 
During the previous week I had had to 
establish a close line of sentinels about 
twelve hundred yards in rear of our trenches, 
with strict orders to allow no one to pass to 
the front unless he had written instructions. 
This had to be done to prevent the men from 
strolling out of the camp in the afternoon, 
and wandering up the beach and along the 
road, so as to get in sight of the Spanish 
trenches, draw their fire, and come back 
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to camp and tell their comrades what it was 
like. After this fight there was no further 
need for these sentinels; everybody sobered 
to the reality of the situation. The bri- 
gade hospital was full of wounded; the 
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there was serious business in hand. The 
expression on the men’s faces changed. 
There was no evidence of shrinking or fear, 
but the inconsequent laughter was replaced 
by a look of seriousness and determination. 


MAJOR-GENERAL FRANCIS V. GREENE. 
From a sketch made in Camp Dewey, near Manila, August 10, 1898. 


operating-tables were in constant use, and 
blood-stained bandages were being taken out 
from the tents to be washed in the rain. Up 
to that time the irrepressible idea that the 
whole thing was more or less of a picnic had 
prevailed throughout the regiments; but 
from that time on every one realized that 


Yet there was no disposition to shrink from 
the consequences. Every regiment jealously 
claimed its turn to go to the trenches; an‘ 
if any individual work of hazardous recon- 
noitering was on hand, there were dozens 
of competent men eager and anxious ‘0 
undertake it. 
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No soldier can ever belittle the enormous 
advantages, or deny the absolute necessity, 
of discipline. But if well-trained and dis- 
ciplined troops are not to be had, the next 
best thing is volunteers inspired with such 
superb enthusiasm as characterized every 
one of these regiments. With men thus 
animated it needs only competent officers 
and leaders to overcome every obstacle. 

General Merritt had watched from his 
transport the firing during the night, and 
before I could send a report to him in the 
morning, an officer of his staff arrived in 
camp to ascertain the result. It was for 
General Merritt to determine whether a 
counter-attack should be made,.and for me 
to carry out his orders. But I considered 
very carefully what would be the probable 
result in case he ordered an attack, and I 
have never entertained any doubt, either 
then or since, that my brigade could have 
attacked and carried the Spanish trenches 
and captured Manila on the morning after 
this fight; but in doing so our losses would 
have been between twenty and thirty per 
cent. of those engaged. 

General Merritt, however, had no such 
plans in mind. He had no intention of mak- 
ing an attack until everything was in readi- 
ness. General MacArthur, with nearly four 
thousand men, had arrived the previous day, 
and General Merritt desired to land these 
troops and get them in position before bring- 
ing on a general engagement. He alsodesired 
to have the full cooperation of the navy, and 
it was thought necessary to give forty-eight 
hours’ notice of bombardment. The admiral 
was not willing to give this notice until thear- 
rival of the monitors, or at least one of them. 
General Merritt’s instructions to me were, 
therefore, not only to remain on the defen- 
sive, but not even to answer the enemy’s 
fire. His experience in the Civil War had 
convinced him that nothing is gained by 
picket-firing, and he hoped that if we re- 
mained perfectly silent the Spaniards would, 
in turn, cease their fire. 

On the morning of August 1 the First 
Colorado took its turn in the trenches, and 
the commanding officer was strictly ordered 
not to return the fire under any circum- 
stances, unless the Spaniards actually ad- 
vanced against our trenches with a strong 
force. It was not very easy to carry out 
these instructions, for nothing is more try- 
ing for troops than to sit still under fire; 
and in the darkness it was very difficult to 
determine whether the Spaniards were ad- 
vancing. Still, the instructions were very 

Vou. LVII.—117. 
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fairly carried out. The Spaniards opened 
fire with both infantry and artillery, about 
a quarter after nine in the evening, and 
kept it up something over an hour. Colonel 
Hale enforced strict fire discipline; very 
little response was made on our side, and 
our loss was one killed and three wounded. 

On the following morning (August 2) the 
Boston was replaced by the Raleigh, at anchor 
immediately off our camp. Communication 
was carried on by signals to ascertain the 
instructions given by Admiral Dewey to 
the captain of this vessel. He stated that 
the admiral was very anxious to avoid a 
general action, but had instructed him to 
assist us if I asked it, and in case he went 
into action another vessel was under orders 
to support him. He also sent ashore a 
box of blue lights, and it was agreed that 
if I burned one of these on the beach he 
would immediately open fire on Fort San 
Antonio. The tour in the trenches was taken 
that day by two battalions of the First Ne- 
braska and one battalion of the Eighteenth 
Regular Infantry. The Spaniards opened 
fire at half-past nine. Under the mistaken 
impression that the Spaniards were advan- 
cing, these troops, and particularly the Eigh- 
teenth Infantry, fired away a great deal of 
ammunition. The firing ceased after half 
an hour or more, and our losses were one 
killed and seven wounded, all in the Ne- 
braska regiment. 

On August 3 five companies of the Four- 
teenth and four companies of the Twenty- 
third Infantry were brought over from 
Cavite and landed. The surf was running 
very high. One of their cascos was wrecked, 
and a considerable portion of their rations 
was lost. That night the Spaniards made 
no attack. 

The following day (August 4) the Monterey 
steamed into the bay and anchored near the 
flagship. Although she was nearly six miles 
distant from camp, she was easily identified, 
and the men lined the beach, watching her. 
Every one in camp had somehow learned 
that the beginning of our attack was de- 
pendent on her arrival, and they cheered 
enthusiastically when they saw her drop 
anchor. General Merritt had sent one of 
his staff-officers, as usual, to get reports; 
and by him I sent back to General Merritt 
a letter stating that if the Monterey could 
be sent to anchor at a point opposite Fort 
San Antonio indicated on the chart, she 
could demolish this fort the minute it opened 
fire; and I asked that this be done. Up to 
that time we had lost twelve killed and fifty- 
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the night before, and 
there had been a slight 
misunderstanding in re- 
gard to it. I asked per- 
mission to go over to 
the flagship and explain 
the situation in person 
to the admiral, whom | 
had had the pleasure 
of knowing for many 
years. When I went up 
the gangway, the officer 
of the deck told me that 
the admiral was lying 
down, and he hardly felt 
at liberty to disturb 
him. I was dressed in 
a cotton uniform, was 
covered with mud, and 
perhaps my appearance 
suggested a tramp ra- 
ther than an officer. 
The mud was dropping 
from my clothes on the 
spotless deck of the 
Olympia, and altogether 
I was not an agreeable 
visitor. But I told the 
officer of the deck that 
I had ridden nine miles 
through the mud, and 
had come several miles 
across the bay in a 
heavy sea, for the pur- 
pose of seeing the ad- 
miral, and I must get 
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back to camp before 
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POSITIONS OF THE FLEET AND OF THE UNITED STATES AND SPANISH 
FORCES BEFORE THE ASSAULT. 


two wounded while complying with our 
instructions to remain strictly on the de- 
fensive. It was in the power of the navy, 
with their superior artillery, to put a stop 
to this loss of life, and I considered it my 
duty to present the facts fully to my superior 
officer for his consideration. After that my 
responsibility ceased, and I had nothing to 
do but to carry out loyally whatever orders 
I received. 

Early the next morning (August 5) Gen- 
eral Merritt sent me word over the field-tele- 
graph, which had just been established, to 
come immediately to Bacoor. I rode back 
as rapidly as possible, on a small native 
pony, along the almost impassable road. 
General Merritt was in a launch off the 
beach at Bacoor, and took me to his trans- 
port. He had sent my letter to the admiral 


dark, when the firing 
would probably be re- 
sumed; so I must know 
from the admiral himself whether he would 
see me. He took in my message, and was 
back in an instant, asking me to step into the 
cabin. Long anxiety had made the admiral 
subject to insomnia, and he found it difficult 
to get to sleep before two or three o'clock 
in the morning. He was always up soon 
after sunrise, and in order partly to make up 
for this loss of sleep he was in the habit of 
lying down in the afternoon. I was ex- 
tremely sorry to disturb him; but he received 
me with the utmost cordiality, and immedi- 
ately spread out his charts on the table, 
and explained in great detail his plans for 
the attack, and what part each vessel was 
to take in it. He said he fully realized 
how difficult it was for our men to incur 
losses under the enemy’s fire and not reply 
to it, but that these losses would be far less 
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in the end than those which might be in- 
curred in a premature attack. The Span- 
iards had four nine-inch guns in or near the 
Luneta, and he was not willing to engage 
his ships until the arrival of the monitors, 
which could silence these guns without in- 
curring loss. Moreover, he said the army 
was not ready; for, on account of the pre- 
vailing storm, hardly any of General Mac- 
Arthur’s troops had yet been landed. He 
knew that General Merritt did not wish to 
attack until these troops were ashore. He 
and General Merritt 
were in perfect accord 
as to the propriety of 
postponing the attack 
until everything was in 
readiness; then he was 
satisfied it could be car- 
ried out with very slight 
loss. He suggested the 
possibility of withdraw- 
ing my men from the 
trenches, but he was 
quickly convinced that 
this was not to be con- 
sidered. Asto using the Monterey 

against the Spanish lines, he said 

this was not desirable at the moment, 
because after her voyage of seven thou- 

sand miles across the Pacific some slight 
repairs to her machinery were necessary be- 
fore going into action; and he was extremely 
averse to using for this purpose any of his 
other ships, which were unarmored and 
might be destroyed by a well-directed fire. 
Therefore, if we could not withdraw from 
the trenches, it was better for us to have 
small losses, night by night, in the trenches, 
rather than to run the risk of greater losses 
in a premature attack. “But,” he added, 
“the decision rests with you. If you burn 
the blue light on the beach, the Raleigh will 
immediately open fire, the Charleston will go 
to her assistance,and the Boston and the Mon- 
terey will follow if the engagement continues. 
All of these ships have steam up every night, 
and these orders have been given to their 
captains; but I hope you will not burn the 
blue light unless you are on the point of 
being driven out.” I assured him that there 
was little danger of that. 

I went back to the Newport and reported 
the conversation to General Merritt; told 
him of the very cordial messages which the 
admiral had sent, and that there was no 
difference of opinion between them. The 
admiral had expressed a desire to see him in 
the morning, either on the Newport or the 
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Olympia, as best suited his convenience. 
General Merritt said that he would go over 
to the Olympia, and told me that there was 
to be no change in his instructions to me: 
‘we must remain on the defensive, not answer 
the fire, and not burn the blue light unless 
in imminent danger of being driven out of 
our trenches. I told him that this was an 
almost impossible contingency. 

. I then went ashore, and rode through the 
mud to camp, arriving there soon after dark. 
The trenches were held that night by one 
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battalion each from the Fourteenth and 
Twenty-third Regulars and the First Ne- 
braska. Firing began at half-past seven and 
lasted until ten. As usual, the mistake was 
made of thinking the Spaniards were advan- 
cing, and our men_ fired away nearly twenty 
thousand rounds. Our losses were three 
killed and seven wounded. 

After General Merritt had talked over 
the situation with Admiral Dewey on the 
following morning (August 6), he returned 
to his transport, and wrote to the admiral, 
proposing that they should send a joint letter 
to the Spanish captain-general, stating that 
at the end of forty-eight hours, or sooner if 
the attacks on us continued, an attack by 
the American !and and naval forces might 
take place, and that the notice was given in 
order to afford an opportunity to remove all 
non-combatants from the city. The admiral 
replied, accepting the proposition, and a 
letter to this effect was prepared the fol- 
lowing morning, signed jointly, and sent into 
Manila on one of the naval launches. The 
captain-general replied, expressing thanks 
for the humane sentiments which had been 
shown in the letter, and stating that, as he 
was surrounded by insurrectionary forces, 
he was without places of refuge for the in- 
creased numbers of wounded, sick, women, 
and children who were then lodged within 
the walls. 

The effect of this notice was to put a 
stop to the firing upon us. Not a shot was 
fired by the Spaniards in the six days inter- 
vening between the delivery of this letter 
and our attack on Manila. 

General MacArthur’s brigade, as already 
stated, had arrived on July 31. The Astor 
Battery was the first to land. They came 
ashore on the beach opposite the camp. One 
of their cascos was capsized, their ammunition 
was ruined, and some of their rations were 
lost. A day or two passed in waiting in vain 
for the storm to subside, and on August 5a 
landing was attempted at the mouth of the 
Paranaque River, the men being placed in the 
boats of the transports, which were towed 
by the navy launches. One boat was upset, 
but fortunately the men were rescued, and on 
the whole the landing was a success. It was 
continued in the same manner on the 6th, 7th, 
and 8th, and on the morning of the 9th Mac- 
Arthur’s force was ashore and encamped. 
Late on the night of the 6th General Mac- 
Arthur himself came ashore. Our commis- 
sions were of the same date, and when 
appointed general officers he was a lieuten- 
ant-colonel in the regular army and I was a 
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colonel of volunteers. On the other hand, 
he had had thirty-two years of service in 
the regular army, and I had had only twenty. 
Under the ruling of the War Department, 
he was the senior, and I reported to him for 
orders. With the utmost courtesy, he ex- 
pressed a desire that I should continue to 
exercise the command until he became fully 
acquainted with the situation, and said that 
he would detail his regiments for their tour 
in the trenches, and direct them to report 
to me for instructions. I suggested that if 
he desired to reconnoiter the Spanish lines, 
I should like to accompany him; and on the 
8th of August we spent the greater part of 
the day in making this examination. 

Although General MacArthur had served 
with great distinction through the Civil 
War, he said he had never met a military 
situation of more difficulty, owing to the 
nature of the ground over which we had to 
operate. As we waded through the swamps, 
and the rain poured off his hat in a stream, 
he could not avoid laughing at the comic side 
of the situation, and saying how little he had 
dreamed, when he commanded a regiment 
as a young man, that more than thirty years 
later he would be engaged in war on the 
opposite side of the globe, and under such 
novel circumstances. This, however, was 
only for a moment. He fully appreciated 
the serious nature of the business in hand, 
and quickly grasped the tactical situation. 
He was good enough to say that he had no 
changes to make in the positions I had se- 
lected, or in the trenches which had been 
constructed, and which were now more than 
double the length of those which had existed 
when we were attacked on the night of July 
31. They now extended from the beach on 
the left, a distance of three quarters of a 
mile, to an extensive rice swamp on the 
right, both flanks being protected by vir- 
tually impassable obstacles. 

On our return to camp, we found General 
Merritt waiting for us, and he directed us 
to prepare jointly, and to submit to him, a 
plan of attack. Our views were in entire 
accord, and we made our report on the fol- 
lowing day (August 9), stating that we con- 
sidered itan indispensable preliminary to suc- 
cess that the insurgent trenches in front of 
blockhouse No. 14 should be occupied by the 
troops of the First Brigade, and that these 
trenches should be enlarged and strength- 
ened, and emplacements made for artillery, 
so as to provide for a vigorous assault upon 
this blockhouse. We thought we could prob- 
ably persuade General Noriel to vacate these 
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intrenchments, or, if he declined to do so, we 
could easily remove the small number of in- 
surgents who occupied them. General Mer- 
ritt sent his chief of staff, General Babcock, 
to see us on the following day, and to state 
that we might ask the insurgent generals 
for permission to occupy these trenches; but 
if refused, we must not use force, and must 
not on any account have a rupture with the 
insurgents; moreover, there must be no fur- 
ther extension of lines, which would, in 
General Merritt’s opinion, bring about par- 
tial engagements, resulting in further loss, 
prior to the general assault. We sent back 
a written memorandum to the effect that we 
could hold the trenches against any possible 
attack, and could occupy them on two hours’ 
notice preparatory to an assault; but that 
we did not recommend a determined attack 
without first getting possession of the 
trenches in front of blockhouse No. 14. 
We also sent detailed information which 
he called for concerning effective strength, 
ammunition on hand, rations, etc. On the 
afternoon of the 10th, General Anderson, 
who commanded the division consisting of 
MacArthur’s and my brigades, and whose 
headquarters had hitherto been at Cavite, 
arrived in camp, and personally assumed 
command. ; 

Meanwhile the forty-eight hours’ notice 
of bombardment had expired at noon on 
August 9. At that hour all the foreign 
ships left their anchorage off Manila and 
moved out of range across the bay. Num- 
bers of tugs and small steamers came out 
of the Pasig River, carrying foreigners and 
their property to foreign men-of-war. Red 
Cross flags were displayed on buildings in 
various sections of the city, and the inhabi- 
tants evidently anticipated that the bom- 
bardment would begin. In place of this, 
General Merritt and Admiral Dewey sent 
in a joint note to the Spanish captain-gen- 
eral making a formal demand for surrender, 
calling attention to his helpless condition, 
and to the inevitable suffering in store for 
the wounded, sick, women, and children, in 
case it became necessary to reduce the de- 
fenses of the walled town in which they were 
gathered. The captain-general replied, stat- 
ing that he had assembled the council of 
defense, which declared that the request for 
surrender could not be granted; but he asked 
permission to consult the government, if the 
time strictly necessary for communicating 
by way of Hong-Kong were granted. This 
request was declined by General Merritt and 
the admiral on the morning of the 10th. 


Preparations were then made for the as- 
sault, and on the 11th General Merritt came 
to camp for final consultation. On the 12th 
he sent his instructions, and the necessary 
orders were immediately issued by the divi- 
sion and brigade commanders. 

It had been arranged by General Merritt 
and Admiral Dewey, between whom there 
was the most cordial feeling and hearty 
cooperation, that the navy was to leave its 
anchorage at Cavite at nine o’clock on the 
morning of August 13, move up to the differ- 
ent positions assigned to the ships, and open 
fire about ten o’clock. The ships were not 
to fire at the town, but at Fort San Antonio 
and the trenches extending eastward from 
it, which they could enfilade. At the same 
time the field-artillery on shore was to fire 
against the front of the fort and the trenches. 
The troops were to be assembled partly in 
the trenches and partly in reserve, all pre- 
pared to move forward at the proper time. 
After the bombardment had continued for a 
sufficient length of time, it was the intention 
of the admiral to move up toward the walled 
city in the Olympia, and display the inter- 
national signal, “Surrender.” If this was 
answered by a white flag on the city walls, 
the troops were to advance in good order 
and quietly. On the other hand, if the bom- 
bardment did not compel a surrender, the 
question of assault was to be decided by the 
commanding general, whose headquarters 
were on the transport Zafiro, where he could 
get a good view of the action, and from 
which he would communicate his orders by 
signal to our trenches. 

Under these instructions, General Ander- 
son placed General MacArthur’s brigade on 
the right, and directed him to occupy the 
insurgent trenches in front of blockhouse 
No. 14 with five battalions, keeping six in 
reserve, and instructed me to occupy the 
trenches on the left, extending for a dis- 
tance of about seven hundred yards from 
the beach, placing seven battalions in the 
trenches and keeping eight in reserve. The 
reserve was to be stationed under his own di- 
rection at the Pasay cross-road. Seven guns 
of the Utah batteries were placed at intervals 
in the trenches of my brigade; in addition, 
three guns lent by the navy, and manned by a 
volunteer detachment of the Third Artillery, 
were placed on the extreme right of it. One 
of the Utah guns and the six mountain guns 
of the Astor Battery were posted with Mac- 
Arthur’s brigade on the extreme right. 

Reconnaissance work was continued up 
to the last moment, and every night small 
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parties were out, crawling through the 
grass, and following every road and larte, 
until every foot of the ground, to within a 
few yards of the Spanish lines, had been 
examined and was accurately known to us. 
This information had been placed on a 
map, a copy of Which was given to each 
battalion commander. Finally, on the second 
day before the assault, Major Bell of Gen- 
eral Merritt’s staff, who had been assigned 
to temporary duty with me, crawled into 
the water on his hands and knees, and 
definitely ascertained not only that the 
stream in front of Fort San Antonio was 
fordable at its mouth, but the exact width 
of the ford. He was only one hundred and 
fifty yards from the fort, and his head could 
be seen above water by numbers of the 
Spanish troops who lined the parapet. 
Whether they were so impressed with the 
audacity of his act that from sheer admira- 
tion they refused to fire on him, or whether 
they feared that if they opened fire the city 
would be bombarded, in accordance with the 
notice of August 7, was never ascertained, 
but in fact they did not fire upon him. The 
last reconnaissance was made at midnight on 
the 12th, when a small party of the First 
Colorado Regiment, led by Captain Grove 
and Lieutenant Means, succeeded in pene- 
trating to a line of barbed-wire fence about 
one hundred yards from Fort San Antonio, 
and cutting it with nippers. 

While General Merritt’s instructions left 
it uncertain whether a determined assault 
would be made, yet the orders of the divi- 
sion and brigade commanders were all 
drawn with that end in view. The camp was 
left standing under guard of two men to a 
company, and a small signal-station was left 
on the beach. All other men, except the 
wounded and sick, went forward. Each car- 
ried his rifle, bayonet, belt, haversack, can- 
teen, and two hundred rounds of ammunition. 
As all the volunteer regiments had the .45- 
caliber Springfield, this made a heavy load 
for them to carry; but the experience in our 
night fighting had shown that even two hun- 
dred rounds disappear very quickly. Had 
these regiments been armed with the .30- 
caliber gun their load would have been re- 
duced about one third. In addition to 
ammunition, every man carried two days’ 
rations of meat and hard bread, and his 
mess-kit. The front-rank men filled their 
canteens with coffee, and the rear-rank men 
with water. All spades, shovels, axes, and 
hatchets in the possession of the regiments 
were distributed uniformly to the companies, 
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so that each set of fours had at least one 
intrenching-tool, and there was one hatchet 
or ax in each section, and one pick in each 
platoon. The small number of wire-cutters 
on hand were distributed so as to give one to 
each first sergeant. Caramatta trains were 
organized to carry forward ammunition and 
bring back the wounded to the temporary 
hospitals, the location of which was indicated 
in the orders. In case an assault was ordered, 
the attack was to be made by successive bat- 
talions in the extended-order formation pre- 
scribed in the drill regulations, each regiment 
covering the front of one battalion, and the 
distance between battalions to be about two 
hundred yards. The objective of each regi- 
ment was clearly specified in the orders, and 
stringent instructions were given not to 
waste ammunition by firing into thickets 
and in the general direction of the enemy, 
but to fire only when the enemy or his 
trenches could be plainly seen. The reserve 
was to be used only by the division com- 
mander, or, in his absence, by the brigade 
commander. 

The morning of August 13 opened, as 
usual, with thick clouds and a heavy rain. 
Reveille was sounded at four o’clock, so that 
the men could get into the trenches before 
daylight and thus escape observation by the 
Spaniards. It was a dreary morning as the 
long columns of heavily loaded men picked 
their way through the mud to the trenches. 
They were all in position before eight o’clock. 
A few minutes after nine o’clock the squad- 
ron was seen moving slowly up from Cavite, 
and at twenty-five minutes after nine it fired 
the first shot. Our field-artillery immediately 
opened. The firing of the navy was not as 
accurate as on the Ist of May. On that day 
they had a bright sun; on August 13 the gusts 
of rain made it difficult for them to see 
their target at ranges of from three to four 
thousand yards. On the other hand, the fir- 
ing from the Utah battery, in the trenches, 
was remarkably accurate. Their range was 
barely a thousand yards, and the rain did not 
prevent their seeing the fort. They were in- 
structed to aim just below the crest of the 
parapet, and their shooting was so accurate 
as to make the parapet entirely untenable. 
As the squadron approached within shorter 
range their firing improved, and many of 
their shots took effect; one of them in par- 
ticular, a six- or eight-inch shell, passed 
through the wall of the fort, about three 
feet in thickness, and exploded in the maga- 
zine, completely destroying it. The Cal/ao, 
a captured gunboat, was on the flank of the 
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squadron nearest the shore. She was armed 
with one-pound Hotchkiss rapid-fire guns, 
and a constant stream of these small projec- 
tiles was poured on the fort. On the other 
flank of the squadron was the Monterey with 
her great twelve-inch guns. She was to take 
no part unless the Spaniards opened fire with 
their four nine-inch guns in the batteries on 
the Luneta and in front of the walls; then 
she was to silence them. These guns, how- 
ever, were right in the range between the 
Monterey’s position and the walled city. A 
shot from the Monterey, if it missed the 
heavy batteries, would land in the heart of 
the most thickly populated portion of the 
city. The Spaniards did not fire their heavy 
guns, nor did they answer the bombardments 
of Fort San Antonio and the trenches in any 
way. 

General Babcock, the chief of staff, had 
been sent ashore by General Merritt, and 
joined me at the “convent,” about the 
middle of our trenches, at nine o’clock. He 
brought instructions, changing those of the 
previous day in so far as to direct me to send 
forward one regiment as soon as the bom- 
bardment had produced any effect, and with- 
out waiting for the admiral to display his 
signal, “Surrender.” This regiment was to 
make a feint or a real attack, according to 
the amount of resistance which it encoun- 
tered. After delivering hisinstructions, Gen- 
eral Babcock went tothe signal-station, which 
had been constructed in an old hulk on the 
beach at the end of our trenches. This was 
connected by the field telegraph-wire with 
the “convent,” as well as with General 
Anderson’s and General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters. At ten minutes after ten o’clock 
I sent forward one battalion of the First 
Colorado, followed by the second and third 
battalions of the same regiment, telegraph- 
ing this fact to General Babcock, so that he 
could signal to the navy to cease firing, and 
also to General Anderson, so that he could 
send forward one regiment from the reserve 
to take the place of the First Colorado. The 
advance of the First Colorado was made in 
extended order, partly through the open field 
in front of our trenches, and partly along the 
beach and in the water. It was plainly seen 
from the ships and greeted with cheers. As 
they went forward, the Spaniards for the 
first time began firing. As they had smoke- 
less powder, the direction of this fire could 
be judged only from the sound of the rifles 
and the whistle of the bullets. It appeared 
to come from the woods in the rear of their 
trenches and a few hundred yards back from 
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the shore. Without paying much attention 
to it, the Colorado regiment pushed rapidly 
forward, crossed the stream at the ford near 
its mouth, and dashing through the water on 
the beach beyond the flank of the Spanish 
intrenchments, they rushed around behind 
the fort, and entered this from the rear. 
I had given Adjutant Brooks an American 
flag just as he left the trenches. Lieutenant- 
Colonel McCoy was with the first battalion, 
and was at the head of the party which en- 
tered the fort. He immediately hauled down 
the Spanish flag and hoisted the American. 
This was greeted with prolonged cheers, 
both from the ships and the trenches. 
General MacArthur’s brigade, as already 
stated, was to be formed for attack on the 
road leading from Pasay to blockhouse No. 
14. His front was very narrow, between im- 
passable rice swamps on each side. More- 
over, General Merritt’s instructions not to 
have any rupture with the insurgents, and 
not to construct any fresh trenches, which 
might bring on more partial engagements, 
had prevented him from making desirable 
arrangements for the advance of his troops. 
He was obliged, therefore, to form them in 
detachments behind stone walls and houses, 
on each side of the road, at intervals all the 
way from Pasay to within about two hundred 
yards of blockhouse No. 14. They were all 
in position before nine o'clock: the Astor 
Battery on the right of the road, one Utah 
gun in an insurgent emplacement on theroad, 
the Thirteenth Minnesota on the right, and 
the Twenty-third Regulars on the left, his 
remaining battalions being in the reserve. 
From his position he could see the flagstaff 
on Fort San Antonio, but could not see the 
ships or my trenches. He heard the bom- 
bardment on the left, then the infantry fir- 
ing, saw the Spanish flag hauled down, and 
heard the cheering which followed. He 
then gave the order to open fire on block- 
house No. 14, which was only two hundred 
yards in front of his advance. The Astor 
Battery and the Utah gun brought a con- 
verging cross-fire on this blockhouse and 
quickly riddled it; whereupon the Thirteenth 
Minnesota rushed forward and captured it, 
part of the garrison in the blockhouse and 
adjacent trenches being captured, and the 
rest escaping into the woods in the rear. He 
then advanced alor« the road to blockhouse 
No. 13, which took fire, and as it burned, 
several thousands of small-arms cartridges 
exploded. The Thirteenth Minnesota ad- 
vanced along the road to Singalong, the 
Astor Battery dragging their mountain guns 
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by hand along the road and over the barri- 
cades, and keeping in the firing line. The 
Twenty-third Infantry advanced along a 
parallel road leading into the woods to the 
left of Singalong. Both columns were re- 
ceived with considerable fire from these 
woods, but not enough to check their ad- 
vance until they reached the cross-roads at 
Singalong. Here they met a very hot fire 
from a fortified house at the bend of the 
road, about two hundred yards north of 
Singalong. Of this house we had no pre- 
vious knowledge, as it was over eight hun- 
dred yards within the Spanish outer line, 
and concealed by trees in the flat country. 
There was a church, with stone walls 
about the yard, at the Singalong cross- 
roads; and while the men were being formed 
for assault under the shelter of these walls, 
Captain Sawtelle of General MacArthur’s 
staff made a daring reconnaissance up the 
road, under a very hot fire, to ascertain the 
nature of the obstructions. As soon as he 
made his report, volunteers were called for 
from the Astor Battery and the Thirteenth 
Minnesota, and, led by Captain Sawtelle and 
Lieutenant March of the Astor Battery, 
these rushed up the road. At their approach 
the Spaniards fied, making their escape 
through gardens and by-paths to the road 
leading from Paco to the walled city. 

This terminated the fighting in Mac- 
Arthur’s brigade. It had lasted about three 
hours, and his losses had been seven killed 
and thirty wounded. 

On the other flank, near the beach, as soon 
as I saw the Spanish flag hauled down and 
ours raised over Fort San Antonio, I ordered 
the Eighteenth Infantry and the Third 
Artillery to move forward, in accordance 
with their previous instructions, on the right 
of the Calle Real and against the trenches 
between Fort San Antonio and blockhouse 
No. 14. At the same time I telegraphed to 
General Anderson, stating the situation 
briefly, and asking him to send forward the 
rest of the reserves. I then rode forward 
rapidly along the beach and through the 
creek to Fort San Antonio. The Eighteenth 
Infantry and the Third Artillery advanced in 
extended order, and soon after leaving the 
trenches were met by a sharp infantry fire 
from the woods in the rear of the Spanish 
trenches and in the direction of Singalong. 
They answered this by volleys as they ad- 
vanced, and finally subdued it, entering the 
Spanish trenches without further opposi- 
tion. As in Fort San Antonio, the trenches 
were deserted, except for a few dead and 
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wounded. By twelve o’clock, therefore, the 
entire Spanish line from Fort San Antonio 
to blockhouse No. 13 had been carried, and 
the navy, of course, had ceased firing some 
time before. The First Colorado, and the 
First California, which had followed rap- 
idly up the beach, were in the houses and 
gardens at the southern end of the Malate 
suburb; the Eighteenth Infantry, followed 
by the Third Artillery, was moving by the 
flank through the Spanish trenches toward 
the same point. The other regiments which 
had been in reserve were coming forward hy 
the Calle Real and along the beach. A sharp 
fire was now opened on us from the houses 
in Malate in our front, and from the woods 
toward Singalong on our right flank. It was 
difficult to locate the latter accurately, on 
account of the woods and the lack of smoke, 
and there was no recourse but to answer by 
volleys fired in the general direction from 
which it came. By these means it was sub- 
dued after about half an hour. The houses 
in Malate from which the firing came were 
stormed by parties of volunteers from the 
First California, who rushed into the houses 
and killed or captured their defenders. 

In the open square about the Malate 
church I halted and reformed the regiments, 
and then moved forward through the village, 
the Eighteenth Infantry and First California 
on the main street, the First Colorado in the 
parallel street on the right, and the First 
Nebraska in the shallow water on the beach 
on the left. The Callao kept abreast of the 
head of column, and within three hundred 
yards of the shore, her machine-guns ready 
to play in case there was any firing from the 
houses. The Third Artillery and the Tenth 
Pennsylvania (the latter regiment having 
been in the trenches the previous twenty-four 
hours) followed on the main street. As we ad- 
vanced there was occasional firing from the 
street-corners and houses, as well as from 
the woods on our right flank; but it was not 
serious until we reached the open space, 
known as the Luneta, north of the Ermita 
suburb. Here the firing from the right flank 
became very sharp, and this notwithstanding 
the fact that a large white flag was discovered 
flying on the southwest bastion of the walled 
city. I galloped forward to this bastion, and 
asked the Spanish officer for an explanation. 
He said he did not know whether the fire 
came from the insurgents, who had advanced 
in large numbers on the road from Paco just 
after the close of MacArthur’s fight at Singa- 
long, or whether it came from the Spanish 
garrison of Santa Ana, which had retreated 
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along the same road before the insurgents. 
While we were talking, the troops were de- 
pouching from the streets of the Ermita 
suburb, forming in extended order to ad- 
vance across the open space of the Luneta, 
and answering this fire by volleys. They 
were in such large numbers that the oppos- 
ing fire ceased. The troops then moved by 
the road through the Luneta and along the 
front of the walls to the point where the 
road from Paco meets the broad avenue 
just outside of the outer ditch. On the 
bridge spanning this ditch I found Captain 
O’Connor, a sturdy old veteran of the Civil 
War, with his company (H) of the Twenty- 
third Infantry. In the advance past block- 
house No. 14 he was on the left flank of his 
battalion, and became separated from it. He 
continued to advance in the direction of the 
walled city, following by-paths and lanes, 
meeting no enemy in his front, but subjected 
constantly to cross-fire on both flanks, through 
which he had passed without any casualties. 
He had finally brought up at the walled city 
in advance of any other troops, and he there 
reported to me for orders. In the Paco road, 
just outside the ditch, were two Spanish bat- 
talions which had retreated from Santa Ana, 
but had been halted by Captain O’Connor, 
and told that he could not allow them to 
enter the city until he received authority. 
On the main walls behind the inner ditch 
were about five thousand Spanish soldiers 
with guns in their hands, waiting for develop- 
ments; and, as already stated, the white flag 
was flying over the bastion nearest the beach. 

It was a novel situation, and somewhat 
critical. My instructions from General Mer- 
ritt, in case I did not meet serious resistance, 
wereto push forward rapidly through the sub- 
urbs, not to enter the walled city, but to 
move around by the broad avenue on the east 
of it to the iron bridge, cross the Pasig, and 
occupy the thickly populated suburbs on the 
north of the river, hoist the American flag 
in as many places as possible, and quickly 
dispose my troops so as to prevent any pillage. 
General MacArthur had been similarly in- 
structed, after reaching Singalong, to occupy 
the southern suburbs of Ermita and Malate 
and the bridges near Paco. It was now about 
a quarter after two o’clock, and while the 
white flag had been flying over the bastion 
for some time, since it had been raised we 
had met a very sharp fire. I had no definite 
knowledge that a surrender had been agreed 
upon, and it seemed very imprudent to move 
past the walls crowded with Spanish troops, 
leaving so large an armed force in my rear 
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after I had reached the northern section of 
the city. While I was debating whether it 
might not be best, notwithstanding my in- 
structions, to enter the walled city through 
the gates, forcibly or otherwise, a Spanish 
aide-de-camp came out in a carriage, and 
asked if I could not stop the firing which 
they had heard, as negotiations for surrender 
were in progress within the walls. Leaving 
the senior officer in command, with instruc- 
tions not to fire unless he was fired upon, and 
to keep the troops where they were until 
further instructions, I jumped into this car- 
riage, and told the Spanish aide-de-camp to 
drive me as rapidly as possible to the cap- 
tain-general’s, so that I could ascertain 
definitely whether there was going to be a 
surrender or not. In a few moments we 
reached the handsome ayuntamiento, or city 
hall, in one of the beautiful rooms of which I * 
found the late captain-general Augustin, the 
new acting governor-general Jaudenes, Ad- 
miral Montojo, Lieutenant-Colonel Whittier 
of General Merritt’s staff, and Lieutenant 
Brumby of Admiral Dewey’s staff. These 
officers were all in handsome, fresh uniforms, 
and presented a striking contrast to the 
muddy, bedraggled appearance of myself and 
the aide I had brought with me. We had had 
nothing to eat since four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and as I came into the room I began to 
feel exhausted. I could not refrain from 
asking if there was available a bit of some- 
thing to eat or drink, to which the captain- 
general replied, with profuse apology, that 
this was the city hall, and there was nothing 
to be had there, although he would take 
pleasure in sending to his house for some- 
thing, if I could wait. I told him there was 
not time, and my aide then produced from 
his haversack a few pieces of hardtack and 
a flask of good American whisky. Politeness 
compelled them to partake of these, although 
I fear they were not to their taste. 

After this slight refreshment I read very 
carefully the preliminary articles of capitu- 
lation which the Spaniards had drawn up for 
General Merritt’s consideration, and which 
were under discussion with the American 
staff-officers when I entered. I was satisfied, 
from what I knew of General Merritt’s inten- 
tions, that he would accept these, with some 
possible modifications; and after leaving 
with Colonel Whittier a brief note for Gen- 
eral Merritt explaining the situation outside 
the walls, I returned to the carriage, and 
drove rapidly to the gate through which I 
had entered. 

During my absence the troops in the rear 
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had all come up, and the whole brigade was 
massed just under the walls where the Paco 
road meets them. During the same time a 
body of two cr three thousand insurgents 
had managed to cross the Paco bridge be- 
yond MacArthur’s right flank, and making 
their way through ‘side-roads and by-paths, 
had come around and massed themselves on 
the avenue between my troops and the river. 
General Babcock, the chief of staff, called 
my attention to them as soon as I arrived, 
and stated that their numbers were increas- 
ing every minute. They stood there in the 
road with loaded guns in their hands and 
the insurgent flag at their head. I rode up 
to the officer in command, and requested him 
to move to one side. This he declined to do, 
stating that his intention was to enter the 
city with us. I told him that this was impos- 
sible; but he stood firm. It would have been 
very awkward if a conflict had been precipi- 
tated, for the walls were covered with Span- 
ish troops only a few feet from us, and if 
firing broke out they would probably take 
part init. With the insurgents in front, and 
the Spaniards behind fortifications in our 
rear, we would have been in a bad box if 
fighting had begun. I decided to try to han- 
dle them in the way that mobs are handled 
in large cities; and bringing up the leading 
regiment, the First Nebraska, I formed it 
in column of companies in close order, ‘and 
putting the men at “port arms,” wheeled 
each company in succession to the right, and 
pushed the insurgents bodily into the fields 
and lanes to one side of the road. They 
seemed to be overawed by this unexpected 
movement, and by the enormous size, com- 
pared with themselves, of the Nebraska men, 
and they offered no resistance. The whole 
twelve companies of the Nebraska regiment, 
each nearly one hundred strong, were wheeled 
out in this way and left behind, facing our 
right flank, with instructions to allow no 
insurgents to pass. The other regiments 
then moved forward in column, and I 
crossed the iron bridge, sending the regi- 
ments alternately to right and left, each 
with a map and staff-officer to designate the 
section of the city it was to occupy and 
guard. AsI crossed the bridge the final act 
of treachery on the part of the Spaniards 
took place, in burning and sinking a large 
transport in the Pasig River. 

On arriving in the northern suburbs, we 
found the streets filled with people, and all 
the shops tightly closed; but there was no 
attempt at disorder. The British flag was 
flying from nearly every house, doubtless 
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with the idea that this would prevent pil- 
lage. Only one Spanish fiag was in sight on 
the north side of the river, and this was on 
the river-quay, about half a mile below the 
bridge. I immediately proceeded to that 
point, and found that it was at the office of 
the captain of the port. I had this hauled 
down and the American flag run up in its 
place, giving the poor captain, who pleaded 
with tears in his eyes that this might cost 
him his life, a paper stating that the flag was 
hauled down against his protest and by 
superior force. . 

It was a part of General Merritt’s plan to 
bring the Second Oregon Regiment, which 
had been stationed at Cavite, up on a trans- 
port, and to land it in the walled city, as soon 
as the place should be taken, for the purpose 
of preserving order there. Thesetroops came 
into the Pasig River in boats and launches at 
about five o’clock, and at the same time or a 
little earlier General Merritt, who had mean- 
while received a report from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Whittier, came ashore, proceeded to 
the ayuntamiento, and accepted, with cer- 
tain modifications, the preliminary articles of 
capitulation submitted by the Spanish cap- 
tain-general. Immediately after doing this 
he sent a detachment of the Second Oregon 
to haul down the large Spanish garrison flag, 
which floated over the northwest bastion, 
and run up the American flag in its place. 
With this the day’s work was done. General 
MacArthur’s brigade was distributed through 
the southern suburbs of Ermita and Malate, 
and my brigade through the northern suburbs 
of Tondo, Binondo, Santa Cruz, Quiapo, San 
Sebastian, and San Paloc. The troops slept 
on the sidewalks during the night, lines of 
sentinels being posted on all the principal 
streets. In the morning I moved the lines 
forward to a series of broad thoroughfares 
running from the bay at Tondo on the left 
to the river beyond San Paloc on the right. 
There was a continuous line of sentinels on 
these thoroughfares, with strong detach- 
ments at each road coming in from the 
country, and strict orders were given to 
allow no insurgents to enter. 

On the following day General Merritt sent 
orders to the Spanish troops who manned 
the defenses on the north side of the river, 
and who were outside of my lines, to aban- 
don their trenches and come in through our 
lines to the walled city and there lay down 
their arms. At the same time he appointed 
a commission, composed of myself and two 
officers of his staff, to whom an officer of the 
navy was added by Admiral Dewey, to meet 
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a similar commission on the part of the 
Spaniards, and arrange detailed articles of 
capitulation. We met at nine o’clock on 
Sunday morning, and finished our work at 
five in the afternoon. The articles as drawn 
up by us, and submitted for the considera- 
tion of the other side, provided that the 
Spanish troops should march to a designated 
point, stack their arms, deposit their flags, 
sabers, pistols, and other public property, 
and thence march to quarters to be desig- 
nated by the United States authority, where 
they were to remain under the orders of 
their chiefs, subject to the control of the 
United States, until the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace. Officers were to retain 
their side-arms, horses, and private property, 
but all public property of every kind, includ- 
ing public funds and funds in the public 
treasury, was to be turned over to staff- 
officers designated by the United States. 
The prisoners of war were to be fed at our 
expense, but all questions relating to their 
shipment back to Spain were to be left to 
the United States government at Washing- 
ton. The city and its inhabitants, educa- 
tional establishments, and private property 
of all kinds, were to be placed under the 
special safeguard of the faith and honor 
of the American army, following the lines 
of Scott’s order on entering the city of 
Mexico. To this the Spaniards replied, pro- 
posing certain minor provisions in regard to 
thereturn of Spanish families to Spain, which 
were readily accepted; and they proposed a 
long preamble after the manner of a treaty, 
which was rejected as unnecessary. They 
also made another proposal, which was vital; 
namely, that their guns should be returned 
to them when they returned to Spain, or in 
the event that the United States troops 
should evacuate Manila. They based this 
claim upon a paragraph of the preliminary 
articles, which had been accepted the previ- 
ous day by General Merritt, to the effect 
that “all the fighting forces capitulate with 
the honors of war”; and they claimed that a 
capitulation with the honors of .war meant 
that they should have the privilege of march- 
ing out with guns in hand, colors flying, and 
music playing. But in this case this was im- 
possible because they had no place to marck 
to in the interior, and no ships to take them 
away; therefore, they asserted, the arms 
should revert to them on the conclusion of 
peace. I replied that the preliminary articles 
provided that the officers would keep their 
swords, arms, horses, and furniture, but the 
troops would deposit their arms in a place to 
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be agreed upon; and as these articles made 
ro provision for the eventual return of the 
arms, this claim could not be admitted. They 
declined to sign the articles otherwise, and 
there was an awkward deadlock until one of 
our side suggested that I consult General 
Merritt, who was in the building. On stat- 
ing the case to him, he said that in the cir- 
cumstances he was willing that they should 
eventually have their arms back. This 
difficulty being removed, the articles were 
signed without further delay. 

In capturing Manila we took thirteen 
thousand prisoners, or nearly five thousand 
more than our own force, and twenty-two 
thousand small arms, ten million rounds of 
ammunition, about seventy pieces of modern 
artillery of various calibers, several hundred 
ancient bronze pieces, an elaborate fortifica- 
tion of the Vauban type with nearly three 
miles of parapet, an outer line of field- 
defenses nearly seven miles in length, a city 
of about three hundred thousand inhabitants, 
and nine hundred thousand dollars in public 
money. This had been done without per- 
mitting any pillage or disorder, although the 
city was filled with natives hostile to its 
nominal possessors, with whom they had 
been in strife for many years. As General 
Merritt says in his report, this “was an 
act which only the law-abiding, temperate, 
resolute American soldier, well and _ skil- 
fully handled by his regimental and brigade 
commanders, could accomplish.” It was 
twenty-four days since the first regiment 
of my brigade had landed near the Spanish 
trenches, and our total losses had been only 
twenty killed and one hundred and five 
wounded, a loss which, all-important as it 
was to the families of those killed, was 
totally insignificant in comparison with the 
results obtained. The navy furnished the 
artillery, of various calibers, in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, and mounted on a movable 
platform, enabling it to move past the 
enemy’s flank, enfilade his lines, and, if 
necessary, inflict enormous damage upon the 
city and its inhabitants; it also blockaded the 
city on the water side. The insurgents had 
furnished a force which, unorganized and 
poorly equipped as it was, nevertheless was 
sufficient to capture the waterworks and 
prevent any food entering the city, thus 
leaving the population dependent on rain 
for water, and on such food-supplies as 
happened to be in the city. The army had 
done the fighting on land, without which 
neither the navy nor the insurgents could 
have brought the matter to a successful con- 
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clusion. The small loss incurred was due to 
the skilful plans of the army commander, 
General Merritt, who postponed his attack 
until his plans were completely matured, the 
ground thoroughly reconnoitered, and his 
troops all in position, se that the attack could 
be made in an orderly, systematic manner, 
overcoming all resistance. Seeing this, the 
defenders made only a feeble defense, realiz- 
ing that a stronger one would simply have 
increased their loss without in any way 
changing the result. 


RESTORING ORDER. 


To govern a conquered foreign city, cap- 
tured at the point of the bayonet, is never 
an easy matter. The only precedent in 
American history was the capture of the 
city of Mexico by Scott fifty years before. 
Writers on international law have discussed 
the matter at some length, but the substance 
of the doctrine they lay down is simply that 
the supreme law in such cases is the will of 
the conqueror. From the very nature of the 
case there can be no statute law on the sub- 
ject. The commanding general utilizes the 
existing machinery of government so far as 
it suits his purpose, but no further. He re- 
moves public officials or continues them in 
office; enforces the local laws, or suspends 
or repeals them; levies contributions and 
taxes, and expends them—all in accordance 
with what he deems to be the best interests 
of the conqueror. 

In Manila the situation was peculiarly 
difficult, because, in a population of nearly 
three hundred thousand people, the race 
hitherto dominant, i.e., the Spanish, filled 
all the offices and exercised all authority, 
but outside of the office-holders the numbers 
of this race were totally insignificant, being 
less than one per cent. of the population. 
The mass of the population, i. e., the natives, 
the Chinese, and the mixed races, were all 
violently opposed to the Spanish rule, and 
were in active sympathy with the insurgents. 
The attitude of the conqueror at that time 
was not clearly defined. It was uncertain 
whether he would remain in permanent pos- 
session of the islands, or of a part of them, 
or even of Manila; or whether, on the other 
hand, he would evacuate them and restore 
them to the original possessor, as had been 
done in Mexico in 1848 and in Paris in 1871. 
Moreover, although no one in the Philippines 
knew it, negotiations for peace had been in 
progress at Washington for some time be- 
fore we entered Manila, and a protocol had 
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actually been signed several hours before 
the place was captured. Being in ignorance 
of the actual situation in the Philippines, the 
authorities in Washington, in drawing up this 
protocol, had left the future of the Philip- 
pines to be determined by a commission 
which was to meet several months later. 
Meanwhile everything was to remain in 
statu quo; all military hostilities were to be 
suspended, and the army and the navy in the 
Philippines were simply to hold and occupy 
the city and: bay of Manila. All the rest of 
the islands, with their millions of inhabitants, 
were left in a condition where the Spaniards 
and the insurgents could continue tostruggle 
for the mastery. But, by the terms of the 
protocol, the American army and navy could 
take no part in restoring order in the other 
islands; they were confined strictly to the 
limits of the bay and city of Manila. 
Under these perplexing conditions General 
Merritt’s task was to maintain order and ad- 
minister the civil government in and about 
Manila. His first step was to issue a proc- 
lamation to the Philippine people, stating 
that he had not come to wage war upon 
them, nor upon any part or faction among 
them, but to protect them in their homes, in 
their employments, and in their personal and 
religious rights; and he assured them that 
so long as they preserved the peace and per- 
formed their duties toward the representa- 
tives of the United States they would not be 
disturbed in their persons and property. 
Simultaneously he issued an order appoint- 
ing General MacArthur military governor of 
the walled city of Manila and provost-mar- 
shal-general of that city and its suburbs; all 
the functions of government relating to the 
preservation of order were turned over to 
him. On the following day he placed me in 
charge of all matters relating to finance, 
revenues, and expenditures, appointing me 
for this purpose to the office known as inten- 
dente general de hacienda, whose functions 
correspond to those of a minister of finance. 
On the following day, August 16, General 
Merritt received, by way of Hong-Kong, the 
President’s cable message of the 12th, an- 
nouncing the signing of the protocol, and 
directing a suspension of hostilities. On 
hearing of this the Spanish captain-general 
promptly lodged a formal protest against 
carrying out the articles of capitulation, and 
particularly the article providing for the 
transfer of public funds. General Merritt 
replied that the status quo which would be 
maintained during the suspension of hostili- 
ties was that which existed when official 
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notice of the protocol was received on August 
16, and not that which existed when the 
protocol was signed on August 12. 

General MacArthur, therefore, set to work 
to organize the police, fire, health, and street- 
cleaning departments, while I undertook the 
collection of the public funds and putting 
the financial machinery in operation. The 
first office taken over was the custom-house. 
I notified the collector of customs to be pres- 
ent in his office with his entire staff of clerks 
and employees at eight o’clock on the morn- 
ing of August 19. I methimatthat hour, hav- 
ing previously ordered a company from the 
nearest regiment to be stationed outside the 
building in case there should be any disorder. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Whittier and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Colton, who had been designated by 
General Merritt as collector and deputy col- 
lector, respectively, were also present. The 
Spanish clerks and employees numbered 
nearly two hundred. I stated to the Spanish 
collector that I was there to take over the office 
and install Colonel Whittier as his successor. 
He immediately became very excited, and in 
a loud tone, with much gesticulation, stated 
that he had received his commission from the 
Queen Regent of Spain; that he was responsi- 
ble for the conduct of his office to the captain- 
general as the supreme power in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and that without a written order 
from the captain-general he would do nothing. 
I replied that the captain-general was merely 
a prisoner of war within the walled city; that 
my orders were from General Merritt as the 
commander-in-chief of the army of occupa- 
tion, and that I should carry them out with- 
out delay. He again refused to yield his 
office, and I asked him if he intended to re- 
sist by force, adding that all necessary pro- 
vision had been made for such a contingency. 
He replied that he must of course submit to 
superior force, but not until he had drawn 
up a formal act of protest. I inquired for 
the keys of the various desks, safes, and 
storehouses under his control, and he replied 
that they were in the next room. As time 
was being wasted, I pointed to the clock and 
said with some energy that all the keys must 
be placed in my hands within five minutes, 
after which he could retire and compose the 
act of protest at his leisure, and I would see 
that it was delivered to General Merritt. He 
and his associates then began to speak all at 
once in excited tones, and in such rapid 
Spanish that I could not follow them. Colo- 
nel Whittier, Colonel Colton, and I re- 
mained silent, simply watching the clock. 
Just before the five minutes expired the 
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Spanish collector stepped into the adjoining 
room and returned with a basket containing 
a great number of keys. I turned these over 
to Colonel Whittier, and sat down and wrote 
out a brief notice,to be published in the “ Offi- 
cial Gazette” that afternoon, stating that the 
custom-house would be open for business the 
following morning, and every day thereafter 
except Sundays, from ten to three; that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Whittier was collector 
of customs, and that until further orders 
the previously existing tariff of duties would 
remain in force. 

I then asked the former collector, and in 
turn each of his principal subordinates, whe- 
ther they would continue to perform their 
respective duties. Each in turn declined to 
do so, stating that he owed his allegiance to 
the King of Spain, and would not act under 
American authority. They were all directed 
to withdraw and not again return to the 
office unless sent for. The clerks and minor 
employees were then asked asimilar question, 
to which they replied, in good Yankee fashion, 
by another question, “How long will the 
American occupation continue?” To that I 
could make no reply, but I assured them that 
so long as it did continue they would be fully 
protected, and I advised them to remain in 
their respective employments and receive 
their salaries for the support of their families 
rather than to withdraw and see themselves 
without means of subsistence. All were 
anxious to continue, but some were afraid 
to do so. The others decided to take their 
chances, and were immediately set to work. 
The places of those who left were soon filled, 
either by American officers and soldiers or 
by natives. The custom-house opened busi- 
ness the next morning, and on the first 
day collected about ten thousand dollars in 
duties. It has been in constant operation 
ever since. 

This transaction had occupied a consider- 
able part of the morning, and all business in 
Manila is suspended at twelve o’clock for 
breakfast. As soon as the breakfast-hour 
was over I went to the treasury depart- 
ment, sought out my Spanish predecessor in 
the office of intendente general, and asked 
him to turn over all the books and papers of 
his office, as well as the keys of the treasury 
vaults and of the various safes. The same 
sort of protest was made as at the custom- 
house, but milder and less tedious in form, 
because information had been received of 
what had taken place at the custom-house. 
The keys were delivered, and after mak- 
ing a brief examination of the contents of 
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the vault I placed a guard over it and de- 
livered the keys to Major Whipple, pay- 
master in the regular army, who had been 
designated by General Merritt as custodian 
of Spanish public funds. The following 
morning an official count was begun by a 
board of officers appointed for that purpose, 
and this was continued for several days. The 
result of it was to take possession of about 
$800,000 in different amounts of gold, silver, 
bank-notes, and copper coins. At that time 
the Spanish government of Manila owed the 
Spanish bank about $1,900,000, which it had 
obtained from the bank in the form of a loan, 
but in reality by force. The president of the 
bank showed me his books, stated that he had 
a promise that $600,000 would be returned 
to him on August 15, and pleaded with me 
that, as we had taken all the Spanish assets, 
we should also assume the Spanish liabilities, 
and should use this money to pay off part of 
his loan. It was certainly a hard case from 
his standpoint; but I explained to him that 
a conquering army takes all the assets of a 
conquered government, while assuming none 
of its liabilities, and that his only recourse 
was to seek restitution from the Spanish 
government at Madrid. With a leniency 
hitherto unknown in similar cases, the Paris 
commissioners agreed in the treaty of peace 
that these public funds, together with much 
other public property, should be returned 
to Spain. Whether the bank will ever re- 
cover its loan remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile a guard had been placed at the 
mint, with orders not to allow the vaults to 
be opened by any Spaniards. On the 22d I 
went there with Major Whipple, received the 
keys of the vault from the director, and 
turned them over to Major Whipple. The 
funds were counted by a board and were 
found to amount to about sixty thousand 
dollars in gold and silver bars and coin. 
There was no discussion here about turning 
over the property. The director received 
me politely; stated that he was prepared to 
deliver at once his keys, books, records, and 
money, only requesting permission to send 
in, in due time, his formal protest, which, of 
course, was readily granted. 

The next office to take over was that of 
internal revenue. Major Bement was ap- 
pointed collector, and I took possession of 
the office and turned it over to him. It con- 
tained about twenty thousand dollars in 
money and a great quantity of stamped 
paper, adhesive stamps, lottery tickets, and 
other internal-revenue stamps, all of which 
were worth their face value of many thou- 
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sand dollars under Spanish rule, but were 
now of uncertain value, as it was not known 
how much of the complicated and iniquitous 
internal-revenue system would be continued 
under our rule. 

The water department was taken over in 
the same manner, Manila having a fine sys- 
tem of waterworks, presented to the city a 
few years previously by one of its wealthy 
citizens. By arrangement with Aguinaldo, 
General Merritt got possession of that por- 
tion of the system which had been held by 
the insurgents. Captain Glass of the navy was 
appointed captain of the port, and was placed 
in charge of the harbor. Finally, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jewett was detailed as provost judge, 
and held police court in the throne-room of 
the ayuntamiento. A military commission 
of American officers was appointed to try 
more serious cases of arson, burglary, grand 
larceny, homicide, etc. 

The rapidity with which this government 
was established was remarkable. Within one 
week from the time the articles of capitula- 
tion were signed every branch of the govern- 
ment except civil courts was in operation. 
The police stations were open, and American 
soldiers were on duty as patrolmen. Police 
court was held every morning, and petty offen- 
ders were tried, and either acquitted, or con- 
victed, sentenced, and sent to jail. Thestreets 
were being cleaned; the prisoners of war 
were quartered and fed; public property was 
inventoried and counted; public funds were 
secured and placed in the custody of officers 
under bonds; the custom-house was doing a 
large business; the streets were lighted ; water 
was delivered through the pipes; the markets 
were open, and food in ample quantity was 
coming in from the country on one side and 
by sea on the other. All this was done not 
only without the cooperation of the Spanish 
office-holders, but against their protest, op- 
position, and hindrance at every step. The 
day we entered the city all shops and build- 
ings were closed, and they remained so the 
following day, which was Sunday. But on 
Monday a few venturesome shopkeepers 
threw open their doors, and finding that they 
were fully protected, the others followed their 
example on Tuesday. That afternoon the 
newspapers made their appearance, and the 
tramways resumed operation. On Wednes- 
day morning the banks opened their doors, 
under a guard of soldiers to preserve order, 
which, however, was withdrawn two days 
later as being no longer necessary. For the 
first few days the streets were filled with 
carts and Chinamen carrying back to resi- 
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dences the furniture which had been taken 
away for safe-keeping, and this was all re- 
stored before the end of the week. By that 
time the city had resumed its normal aspect, 
and all the inhabitants except the Spanish 
office-holders were pursuing their usual occu- 
pations. The versatility of the American 
soldier, both volunteer and regular, in fur- 
nishing men for every class of work, and his 
respect for law and order, were never more 
clearly exemplified than in thus setting in 
operation in so short a time the wheels of 
government in a conquered city where the 
late government was so completely disor- 
ganized. 

While all this was being done, the navy 
had raised the ends of the broken cable at 
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Cavite, and the army Signal Corps had spliced 
them. Resistance machines were applied, 
and it was found that the cable was intact 
to Hong-Kong, but no response could be 
elicited on the sounder. It was then learned 
that the Hong-Kong end of the wire had 
been sealed by the Spanish consul. General 
Merritt made an arrangement with the cap- 
tain-general by which the latter was al- 
lowed to use the wire under certain conditions 
in case he would order the Spanish consul to 
remove the seals at Hong-Kong. On the 
afternoon of the 18th the China sailed for 
Hong-Kong with this order, and on the morn- 
ing of August 21 Manila was again in direct 
telegraphic communication with the rest of 
the world. 


THE SURRENDER OF MANILA. 
(AUGUST 13, 1898.) 


AS SEEN FROM ADMIRAL DEWEY’S 
McCUTCHEON. 


BY JOHN T. 


HE taking of Manila was a long but not 


a hard task. When the American fleet 
withdrew from action on May 1, the surren- 
der could have been had for the asking. But 
the request was not made. No instructions 
had been given Commodore Dewey to capture 
the city. He had been sent to destroy the 
Spanish fleet, and with the few marines at 
his command, the surrender of the city, with 
all its attendant responsibilities, would have 
been a positive embarrassment. So he merely 
sent word to the governor-general that if a 
shot were fired at any one of his ships the 
city would be destroyed. 

The American fleet then dropped anchor 
off Cavite and settled down. For several 
days the Spaniards waited with dread and 
anxiety for the move that they felt was im- 
pending; but no warlike demonstration came. 
The electric lights that line the water-front 
were finally turned on again, and the city 
resumed something of its former calm. 

Nothing happened according to the sched- 
ule of prediction. The insurgents, who were 
confidently expected to descend on the city 
by the thousands and slaughter right and 
left when the American fleet appeared, did 
not come; and the program of massacre was 
not carried out. Beyond a few fires that were 
seen behind the city, there were no evidences 
that the insurgents were busy. 


FLAGSHIP. 


In two weeks after the battle their chief, 
Aguinaldo, came down from Hong-Kong on 
the McCulloch. His trip was made with great 
secrecy. On the vessel he kept close to his 
state-room, and those who caught occasional 
glimpses of him failed to recognize in the 
small, youthful figure those qualities of 
leadership that were considered requisite in 
a great revolutionist. The admiral put him 
and his staff ashore at Cavite, gave them 
some captured Spanish guns and ammunition, 
and the work of organizing the insurgent 
army immediately began. There was little 
or no drilling. As fast as a man reported 
for duty he was equipped with a gun and a 
beltful of cartridges, and sent out. In an- 
other week Aguinaldo had a ragged, undrilled 
army in the field, their sole preparation for 
a long campaign consisting in taking up their 
guns and putting on their hats. No elabo- 
rate campaign was mapped out, but wherever 
there was a Spanish garrison outside of 
Manila the new army directed their guerrilla 
operations. One by one, the Spanish forces 
were driven back or captured. Remarkable 
victories were won by the insurgents, and 
Cavite, which was ordinarily quiet, became 
thronged with hundreds of half-hearted, half- 
starved Spanish prisoners. Those who had 
looked on Aguinaldo’s military pretensions 
with amused interest marveled at his suc- 
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cesses; for with each victory came great 
numbers of recruits to the army of the Fili- 
pinos. By the end of June the insurgents 
had control of all the country outside of 
Manila, and had cooped the Spaniards within 
the city and its suburbs. 

The Spaniards in-Manila would never have 
surrendered to Aguinaldo, so bitter was their 
hatred of the natives. By this time, too, 
some of the old spirit of pride was returning, 
and the Manila papers, by printing fearful 
fabrications, aroused a feeling of hope in the 
breasts of the Spanish soldiers. It was pub- 
lished that a powerful fleet of battle-ships 
from Spain was on its way to Manila and 
would arrive very soon. It was also stated 
that Admiral Dewey delayed his attack on 
the city out of a feeling of fear, and that 
sma!lpox had broken out in his fleet with 
dreadful consequences. Little news from 
the outside world ever reached Manila, and 
none that referred to the war was ever given 
out by the authorities, so that, outside of a 
few officials, Manila was in the dark regard- 
ing operations in Cuba. Soon after Manila 
fell into the hands of the Americans, a slip 
of paper was found among the governor- 
general’s documents concerning the naval 
battle of Santiago. It had been prepared 
either for the press or for the barrack- 
room bulletin-boards, and it gave the as- 
tonishing information that of the Spanish 
fleet the Maria Teresa alone had been sunk, 
and that the Americans suffered a much 
greater loss, all but the Massachusetts and 
Brooklyn having gone down. So firmly were 
the Spanish soldiers convinced that relief 
was coming that they hailed with thankful- 
ness the arrival of the first American trans- 
ports, which they supposed were the Spanish 
battle-ships. 

For weeks it was predicted on the Ameri- 
can ships that the arrival of the first detach- 
ment of troops would signalize the attack on 
the city. But when they arrived, on June 
30, the troops were peacefully established in 
barracks at Cavite, and the prophets were 
obliged to make a new prediction. On the 
17th of July, when the Japanese cruiser 
Naniwa came into Manila Bay with the first 
news of the Santiago naval battle, so strong 
was the conviction among the naval officers 
that a quick blow would be struck, before 
the Spaniards recovered from the effects of 
the news, that all looked forward with con- 
fidence to being in Manila within a week. 
It then became the popular belief that the ar- 
rival of General Merritt would mark the end. 

It was a time for predictions. The army 
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moved up to the front and occupied the in- 
surgent trenches before Malate. There was 
the greatest eagerness among the soldiers 
to see real action, and it is undoubtedly true 
that they would have regarded an unresist- 
ing submission of the Spaniards as a great 
calamity. They had come out to fight, and 
whether or not there was necessity for it, 
they at least wished to go home with the 
consciousness that bullets had passed their 
way. 

Meanwhile, Admiral Dewey, through the 
Belgian consul, M. Edouard André, was con- 
ducting a series of diplomatic communica- 
tions with Governor-General Jaudenes, with 
the object of obtaining a peaceable surrender. 
It was pretty well established that the city 
would surrender with only a nominal show of 
resistance. At this point, July 25, General 
Merritt arrived on the Newport. Several 
days later General Greene pushed the Ameri- 
can trenches up under the noses of the Span- 
iards, and the sharp-shooters began taking 
pot-shots at the enemy. On the night of 
July 31 a general conflict took place, and the 
little American cemetery at Maricaban got 
its first occupants. There was bitterness in 
the ranks of the soldiers, and a fierce desire 
for revenge sprang up. Orders were power- 
less to prevent the soldiers firing on the 
Spaniards, although it was positively pro- 
hibited that any reply should be made to the 
Spanish sharp-shooters, and it was further 
ordered that not a shot was to be fired unless 
in the event of an attack. For five nights 
the Spaniards kept up a spirited fire, which 
was returned by the Americans. Several 
more of the latter fell, and as the enemy saw 
that no advance was being made, their hopes 
revived, and they felt that the Americans 
were being held. Admiral Dewey’s “peace 
negotiations” were greatly disturbed, and it 
seemed then that the city could not be'taken 
without a hard fight. To prevent further 
useless loss of life, an ultimatum was sent 
jointly by Admiral Dewey and General Mer- 
ritt to Governor-General Jaudenes, stating 
that the American land and naval forces 
would proceed against the city sometime 
after the expiration of forty-eight hours. 
There was an immediate cessation of Span- 
ish firing at Malate, and preparations on both 
sides were begun for the last act. 

The ships were cleared for action, and the 
soldiers were made ready for the supreme 
moment. Admiral Dewey renewed his ne- 
gotiations with greater insistence, for he 
still clung to the belief that the city could 
be taken without the loss of life. The Bel- 
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gian consul made constant trips between 
the flagship and the city, but the results of 
his visits were unknown to those beyond 
the admiral’s cabin and General Merritt’s 
quarters. It was as freely predicted that 
there would be a desperate resistance as it 
was that there would be little or none. The 
forty-eight hours expired at noon, August 9, 
but no move was made. The Spaniards had 
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ters home had been finished. But soon after 
nine o’clock General Merritt came on board 
the Olympia and asked for a delay, saying 
that the troops were not ready. Prepara- 
tions were immediately suspended, awnings 
put back in place, and the enthusiasm of 
anticipation was left to simmer down to deep 
regrets. It was like standing on a street- 
corner for hours waiting for the parade to 
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ADMIRAL DEWEY CALLING ON GENERAL MERRITT UPON HiS ARRIVAL IN THE “NEWPORT.” 


asked a delay of twenty-four hours to re- 
move the women and children and the sick. 

On August 10 every ship completed the 
final preparations, such as taking down the 
awnings and banking up breastworks of 
hammock-bags about the exposed guns, and 
the hour for proceeding was definitely set 
for noon. All the refuge ships which had 
been anchored off Manila were sent down to 
Mariveles Bay, and the foreign war-ships 
steamed out of range, the English and Japa- 
nese joining the American fleet at Cavite, 
and the French and German moving some 
distance northwest of the city. Every one 
was keyed up to the keenest state of expec- 
tancy, and the work of writing the last let- 
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come, and then hearing that it had been 
postponed till the next day. There was bit- 
terness in the hearts of the navy men, and 
cruel things were said about the general 


managers of the army operations. If a 
steamer had come into Manila Bay, the 
afternoon of the 10th, with the news that 
peace had been declared, there would have 
been everlasting enmity between the army 
and the navy in the Philippines; for the offi- 
cers and sailors of the admiral’s ships had 
waited three months and a half to open their 
guns on the shiny domes of Manila. 

On the afternoon of August 12 it was an- 
nounced that the attack would be made at 
nine o’clock the following morning. Early 
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in the morning everything was ready, and 
the sea was smooth. At eight o’clock of the 
13th, just about the minute that Ambassador 
Cambon and Secretary Day were signing the 
protocol in Washington, columns of smoke 
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all considerations of personal safety, wer: 
overcome by the pure love of fighting 
Among a few it was suspected that the 
Spaniards had agreed to surrender after a 
short resistance. There was in reality more 














ADMIRAL DEWEY ON THE AFTER-BRIDGE OF THE “OLYMPIA,” DURING THE BOMBARDMENT OF 
FORT SAN ANTONIO, AUGUST 13. 


were rolling out of the funnels of the war- 
ships, and the soldiers on the land were 
marching through the jungle roads toward 
Malate. Among the sailors there was a feel- 
ing of joyous expectancy, for nearly all 
looked on the attack as a picnic, and all felt 
that the Spanish gunners could hit nothing. 
All sensations of fear and trepidation, and 


concern about the movements of the Germa: 
war-ships over on the other side of the bay 
than there was about the guns in Manila. 
At nine o’clock the national ensign blos- 
somed at every masthead and peak of th 
admiral’s ships, and every vessel was whee!- 
ing into her position. On the Olympia the’ 
admiral stood on the after-bridge, with Flag- 





THE 


Lieutenant Brumby, Ensign Scott, the sig- 
nal-boys, and the messengers, while up on 
the forward bridge were Captain Lamberton, 
Executive Officer Rees, Navigator Calkins, 
and Ensigns Cavanagh and Butler. There 
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Immortalité played a bar from “ Hail to the 
Chief,” and then burst into the thrilling 
swing of “El Capitan.” On the flagship 
every man was at his place, the marines 
scattered along the starboard side amidships 

















ADMIRAL DEWEY AND FLAG-LIEUTENANT BRUMBY, ON THE “OLYMPIA,” WATCHING THE 
EFFECT OF SHELLS, AUGUST 13. 


was absolute silence, except for the slapping 
of the waves and the easy pulsations of the 
big engines. A flurry of rain began to fall, 
and the mist shut out the shore-line; but 
this was only momentary, for the rain ceased 
and gave way to the dull leaden clouds that 
hung over the bay throughout the rest of 
the day. The band on the English cruiser 


of the superstructure, and the ship’s sur- 
geons, the chaplain, and the three newspaper 
men as a sort of floating unassigned popula- 
tion. Occasionally a voice would rise from 
the engine-room hatch, and from the bridge 
would come the sharp order of the admiral 
commanding silence. Except for these inter- 
ruptions, there hung over the vessel that 
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stillness which is peculiar only to silence in 
crowded places— such asis felt in a thronged 
court-room when the foreman of the jury 
rises to deliver the verdict in a famous mur- 
der trial. Every eye was turned toward the 
shore, where, low and dark, lay Fort San 
Antonio at Malate. Slowly the Olympia 
steamed, almost drifted, toward the objective 
point of attack. Presently the voice of the 
man at the lead began to call out, with mea- 
sured monotony, the reading of the depths. 

As the distance from the shore decreased, 
the men began putting cotton in their ears, 
and when a range of five thousand yards was 
reached, the order was given to slow down. 
At twenty-eight minutes after nine the Olym- 
pia was within thirty-six hundred yards of 
the fort. The Monterey continued to advance 
toward the central battery of the city, and 
the Raleigh and the Petrel took their places 
in line with the flagship just off the fort at 
Malate. The Callao and the little tug Bar- 
celo steamed to a position just offshore from 
the army, and were followed by the Zafiro, 
with General Merritt and his staff, and the 
Kwonghoi, with several hundred of the Sec- 
ond Oregon troops. The Boston, Charleston, 
and Baltimore were on the port quarter of 
the Olympia, and the McCulloch was on the 
starboard quarter, half a mile to the rear. 
Away over north of the city lay the Concord, 
where she had been sent, three days before, 
to engage the battery at the mouth of the 
Pasig, when the time for action came. Cap- 
tain Chichester, on the Immortalité, steamed 
over and took a place between the German 
flagship and the American fleet. 

This was the distribution of the ships 
when Admiral Dewey gave the order to 
fire. There was a time of breathless sus- 
pense, and every ear was strained for the com- 
ing crash, and every nerve was braced for the 
shock. It is a trying thing to know that a 
cannon is going to be fired at one’s feet, to 
get braced and prepared for it, and then 
have to wait, with blinking eyes and shrink- 
ing ears, through moments of uncertainty. 
But the delay was not long. A six-pounder 
and then an eight-inch gun forward roared 
like a splitting crash of thunder; two leaping 
flames shot out, and a dense cloud of smoke 
rose like an impenetrable curtain at the side 
of the vessel. With the first shot came a re- 
laxation of nerves. The suspense of waiting 
was over, and there was safety from the 

“possibility of peace being declared before 
Manila was taken. 

The five-inch guns began to blaze and roar, 

the Raleigh and the Petrel joined in, and the 
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bombardment was fairly on. When one of 
the mighty eight-inch guns on the Olympia 
spoke, there would follow the fearful sound 
of the great projectile tearing through the 
air with a roar like that of a distant train 
crossing a railroad-bridge. Glasses would 
follow the sound and watch where the shell 
would strike. There was hope in every 
breast that, when the smoke cleared off, the 
fort would be seen crushed and shattered, 
or that the magazine would be exploded; 
but there was nothing to indicate that all 
this hoped-for havoc was being effected. 
The water would rise before and behind the 
fort in giant columns, and once in a while 
great pillars of dirt and stone sprang high 
in the air; but that was all. 

At ten minutes to ten the fort had not 
replied. There was not the slightest sign of 
activity about it. Firing from the ships 
had ceased, and the wonder grew just when 
the Spaniards would open up. It was sus- 
pected that the Spanish gunners were wait- 
ing until the ships got so close that they 
could not miss them. The possibility that 
the fort would not reply was remote, and 
there was not a man on the decks of the 
ships who did not watch the fort for the 
flashing flame and the leaping billowof smoke 
that he felt must soon burst out. 

Suddenly, from over the fringe of trees 
just south of Fort San Antonio, there rose a 
long cloud of white smoke, and the sound of 
musketry, like exploding fire-crackers in a 
barrel, was borne out to sea. Then came 
the heavy punctuations of the field-guns of 
the Utah Light Artillery and the Astor 
Battery. Now a faint haze broke out in a 
running puff along the Spanish front, and 
those who watched from the bay knew that 
the land forces had begun. At twenty-five 
minutes to ten the firing on shore was inces- 
sant. The Olympia had ceased, but the Ra- 
leigh was blazing away. At ten the Olympia 
had advanced to within thirty-one hundred 
yards, and again the big eight-inch guns 
were turned loose, with now and then the 
vicious roar of a five-inch breaking in. The 
smoke was dense, and sometimes blotted out 
the whole shore. At these moments the ship 
seemed tohanginafog. A drizzle of rain be- 
gan, and the admiral put on his traveling-cap 
and mackintosh. The little Callao was close in- 
shore, raking the trenches with her machine- 
guns and doing fearful damage. Smokeless 
powder was substituted on the Olympia, but 
the smoke continued just the same. 

At half-past ten the admiral signaled the 
fleet to cease firing. Already streams of 
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soldiers could be seen moving along the beach 
toward the fort, sometimes rushing in quick 
advances, and at other times throwing them- 
selves flat on the beach and firing. This was 
the most spectacular thing of the day, al- 
though the resistance met at this point was not 
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ation which needed only a more determined 
resistance from the Spaniards to make one of 
the most heroic incidents of the whole war. 

Even then, when the gallant Colorado 
troops were tearing along through the surf 
in open view of the fort, with the band at 


en 
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nearly so great as the other troops encoun- 
tered at Singalong and blockhouse No. 14. To 
those on the Olympia the long stretch of beach 
lay like a stage, and the little moving figures 
in brown and blue, struggling along through 
the surf toward the enemy’s stronghold, were 
like a grand scene in a tragedy. The column 
plunging forward, the ripple of musketry, 
the white haze of smoke that lifted above 
them, the colors flying at the fore, made asitu- 


their heels playing “A Hot Time in the 
Old Town,” there came no sound of Span- 
ish cannons. It was then thought that the 
guns of the fort had been disabled. The 
soldiers were seen to scale the enemy’s em- 
bankments, and at five minutes to eleven a 
storm of cheers swept along the decks of the 
Olympia as the Spanish flag fluttered down 
and the Stars and Stripes went up in its stead. 
This marked the beginning of the end. The 
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fort had succumbed after only a meager 
resistance, and the troops could be seen ad- 
vancing along the beach toward the walled 
city, and along the road between Fort San 
Antonio and the suburbs of Malate. 

Captain Lamberton turned his glasses on 
the walled city, and-said reflectively: “They 
were to raise a white flag on the southeast 
corner, but I don’t see it yet.” The admiral 
said that it had been there for some time, 
and by close observation it was discovered 
at the appointed place, and had evidently 
been raised according to program and at the 
proper moment. This was part of the agree- 
ment. The Spaniards would not give up the 
city without a theatrical show of resistance, 
which could be reported to Madrid, but they 
had arranged to fly a white flag when the Ma- 
late fort was taken. In the meantime it was 
tacitly understood that the guns of the fleet 
should not be turned on the walled city, and 
that the guns of Manila should not be turned 
on the Americans. 

At eleven o’clock the admiral signaled the 
city, “Do you surrender?” and soon the sig- 
nal arose over the city walls requesting a 
conference. Flag-Lieutenant Brumby and 
Colonel Whittier went ashore in the Belgian 
consul’s launch, and it was noted that Mr. 
Brumby took with him the largest American 
flag that could be procured. The war-ships 
bunched themselves about the Manila bat- 
teries, with their guns trained on the Span- 
ish Krupps; and then tiffin was served. A 
few minutes after two Mr. Brumby and 
Colonel Whittier were seen to enter the 
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consul’s launch and start back toward the 
fleet. A big Spanish flag still floated over 
the city walls, and it was thought that the 
Spaniards had refused to surrender. This 
proved not to be the case. The authorities 
had agreed tosurrender, but they desired that 
troops should be landed in the city to protect 
it before the flag should be hauled down. This 
was at once done. The Second Oregon was 
landed; the Americans took immediate pos- 
session; the work of taking over the arms of 
the surrendered Spaniards was begun; and at 
a quarter to six the huge American flag was 
flying from the staff at the corner of the 
walled city, and Manila was at last ours. 

This is not the whole story of how Manila 
was taken. It is simply what could be seen 
from the fleet, and what was known in the 
fleet at that time. The story of the taking 
of Manila could never be complete if it 
omitted to tell how the brave Americans 
advanced in a gale of Mauser bullets at 
Singalong, and how they mowed their way 
through Malate. When the soldiers ad- 
vanced it was with the belief that every step 
would be contested. They never knew how 
easy a victory it would be. Only the admiral, 
and General Merritt, and a few others high 
in the councils suspected what was going to 
happen before they started in on the morn- 
ing of that lucky 13th. 

An hour after the American flag floated 
in Manila there was not a soldier or sailor 
who did not feel that peace could be declared 
thé next day, for all he cared. Manila was 
taken, and most of them wanted to go home. 


























BAND OF THE FIRST COLORADO MARCHING UP THE BEACH TOWARD MANILA. 


The regiment advanced in groups of skirmishers against Fort San Antonio, and the 
band, as described above, were “at their heels,” following them as fast 
as they could, and playing all the time. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE SECOND CRUSADE. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of “Mr. Isaacs,” “Saracinesca,” “Casa Braccio,” etc. 


WITH A PICTURE 
xin. 


HE crusade became a fact on that day 
when the sovereigns of France and Gui- 
enne together took the scarlet cross from 
Bernard’s hand. But all was not ready yet. 
Men were roused, and the times were ripe, 
but not until the Abbot of Clairvaux had 
given Europe the final impulse could the 
armies of the king and of the queen, and of 
Conrad the emperor, who was never to be 
crowned in Rome, begin the march of desper- 
ate toil and weariness that lay between their 
homes and their death. From Vézelay the 
master preacher and inspirer of mankind 
went straight to Conrad’s court, doing the 
will of others in faith and without misgiving 
of conscience, to the greater glory of God, 
yet haunted in sleep and waking by the dim 
ghosts of ruin and defeat. He prophesied 
not, and he saw no visions, but he who was 
almost the world’s physician in his day felt 
fever in its pulse and heard distraction in the 
piercing note of its rallying-cry. 

There were multitudes without order, 
there were kings without authority, there 
were leaders more fit to follow than to head 
the van. And always, when he had preached 
and breathed fire through the dry stubble of 
men’s parched hopes, till the flame was broad 
and high and resistless, there came to him, 
in the solitude wherein he found no rest, the 
deadly memory of the Hermit’s blasted host, 
overtaken, overcome, crushed to a heap of 
bones in one wild battle with the Seljuk 
horde. 

Many a time he told himself that Peter 
had been no soldier, that stronger and wiser 
men had won what he had failed even to see, 
and that the memories of Godfrey’s fearful 
wrath, of Raymond’s brave wisdom, and of 
Tancred’s knightly deeds were more than 
half another victory gained. Yet always, too, 
in his deep intuition of men’s limits, he felt 
that the soldiers of his day were not those 
great knights who had humbled the Emperor 
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of the East and taught a lesson of fear 
to Kilidj Arslan, and who had grasped the 
flowers of Syria and Palestine with iron 
hands. It was indeed God’s will that a 
great host should go forth again, but neither 
Bernard nor any other man could surely 
tell that in the will of Heaven there was 
victory, too. The first to win or die must 
always and ever be the first alone: those who 
come after them imitate them, profit by them, 
or find ruin sown in the ravaged track of 
conquest; do what they may, believe as they 
can, be their faith ever so high and pure, 
they can never feel the splendid exultation 
of the soul that has found out some godlike 
and untried deed to do. 

The times had changed in forty years. 
The modern world is turned by the interests 
of the many, but the world of old revolved 
about the ambitions of the few, and the 
transition began in Bernard’s day after the 
furnace of the eleventh century had poured 
its molten material out upon the world to set- 
tle and cool again in the castings of nations, 
separate and individual. There was less im- 
pulse, more rigidity; here and there, there 
was more strength, but everywhere there was 
less fire; and as interests grew in opposite 
directions and solidified apart, the chances 
of any universal rising or joint battle for 
belief grew less. Mankind moves westward 
with the sun; men’s thoughts turn back to 
the bright East, the source of every faith 
that moves humanity; at first, for faith’s 
sake, men may retrace their migration to its 
source and give their own blood for their 
holy places, and after them a generation 
will give its money for the honor of its God; 
but at the last, and surely, comes the time 
of memory’s fading, the winter of belief, the 
night of faith’s day, wherein a delicately 
nurtured and greedy race will give neither 
gold nor blood, but only a prayer or a smile 
for the hope of a life to come. . 

Gilbert Warde began the great march, as 
some others did, in earnest trust and belief. 
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BEATRIX AND GILBERT. 
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He had struck blows in self-defense, and for 
vengeance; he had fought once in Italy for 
sheer love of fighting and the animal joy of 
the strong Northerner in cut and thrust, and 
lately, at Vézelay, he had fought a herd of 
drunken brutes for a woman’s safety; but he 
had not known the false and fierce delight 
of killing men to please God. That was still 
before him, and he looked forward to it with 
that half-deadly, half-voluptuous longing for 
bloodshed sanctioned and sanctified by jus- 
tice or religion, which is at the main root of 
every soldier’s nature, let men say what they 
will. 

When the crusade began its pilgrimage 
of arms, Gilbert had not yet seen Beatrix, 
nor had he any distinct proof, even by the 
queen’s word, that she was really in France. 
Eleanor herself had kept him at a distance 
during the months that elapsed between 
Bernard’s preaching at Vézelay and the de- 
parture of the host, and he had been much 
alone, for he was more knight than squire, and 
yet had not knighthood, for he would not ask 
it of the queen, since that would have seemed 
like begging for a reward, and she did not 
offer it freely, while the king, of course, knew 
nothing of what had taken place. One night, 
as he sat alone in his chamber, a man entered, 
cloaked and hooded, and laid before him 
something heavy wrapped in a silk kerchief 
that might have been a woman’s; and the 
man went out quickly before Gilbert had 
thought of asking a question. In the ker- 
chief there was a purse of gold, which indeed 
he sorely needed, and yet after the man was 
gone he sat stupidly staring at the contents 
for a long time. At first it seemed to him 
almost certain that the money came from 
the queen; but as he remembered her cold- 
ness ever since the riot at Vézelay, and rec- 
ollected how many times he had of late tried 
to attract her attention without success, the 
conviction lost ground, and he began to be- 
lieve it possible, if not certain, that the gift 
had proceeded from another source. As men 
did in those days, and as many would do now, 
he might have taken thankfully such fortune 
as he found in his path, not inquiring too 
closely whether he had deserved it or not. 
But yet he hesitated, and then, turning the 
thing over, he saw on the seal the device 
of the Abbot of Sheering, and he thanked 
Heaven for such a friend. 

Again, as living much alone made him more 
prone to self-questioning, he asked himself 
whether he had ever loved Beatrix at all. 
He heard men talk of love, he heard men 
sing the love-songs of a passionate and ear- 
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nest age, and it seemed to him that he could 
nowhere find in his heart or soul the chords 
that should answer directly to that music. 
In him the memory was a treasure rather 
than a power, and while he loved to dream 
himself again through the pleasant passages 
of youth, calling up the kind and girlish face 
that was always near him in shadow-land, and 
although the image came, and he heard the 
voice and could almost fancy that he touched 
the little hand, yet it was all soft rather than 
vivid. it was a feeling full of tenderness 
rather than a cruel and insatiate longing, it 
was a satisfaction rather than a desire. And 
therefore, though the mere name of Beatrix 
had been enough to bring him back from 
Rome, and though he had tried many ques- 
tions in the hope of seeing her, he attempted 
nothing daring in order to be assured of the 
truth. 

Thencame the final preparations— the test- 
ing of armor, the providing of small things 
necessary on the march, the renewal of saddle 
and bridle, and all the hundred details which 
every knight and soldier in those days un- 
derstood and cared for himself. Then came 
the first march eastward through a changing 
country which Gilbert had not yet seen, the 
encampment upon the heights about Metz, 
the days spent in roaming over the old city, 
long ago a fortress of the Romans, and dur- 
ing all that time Gilbert scarcely caught a 
glimpse of the queen, though he saw the 
king often at religious functions in the lately 
built Church of St. Vincent; for as yet the 
great cathedral was not even begun. Last 
of all, on the morning of the final departure 
the royal armies assembled before dawn at 
the church, the court and the greater knights 
within, the vast concourse of men-at-arms 
and footmen and followers in the open air 
outside. But Gilbert passed boldly in among 
the high nobles of France and Guienne, and 
knelt with them in the dim nave, where little 
oil-lamps hung under the high vaults, and 
many candles burned upon the altars in the 
side-chapels, shedding a soft light on dark 
faces and mailed breasts and rich mantles. 
Out of the dusky choir rang the high plain- 
chant of monks and singing boys, from the 
altar the bishop’s voice alone intoned the 
Preface of the Holy Cross, and presently in 
the deep silence the Sacred Host was lifted 
high, and then the golden chalice. 

The king and the queen knelt side by side 
to receive the holy bread, and after them the 
noblesand the knights in turn went up to com- 
municate, in long procession, while the day 
dawned through the clearstory windows high 
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overhead, and the king and the queen knelt all 
the time with folded hands till the mass was 
over. Then at last the standard of the cross 
was brought forth, with the great standards 
of France and of Guienne—the banner of St. 
George and the dragon, which Eleanor was 
to hand down to her sons and sons’ sons, 
kings of England, for generations; and the 
choir began to sing, “ Vexillaregis prodeunt” 
(“The standards of the king go forth”). So 
all that great and noble host went out in 
state, chanting the lofty hymn that rang 
with tones of victory, while among cypress 
groves on far Asian hillsides the ravens 
waited for the coming feast of Chris- 
tian flesh, and the circling kite scanned 
the broad earth and dancing water for the 
living things that were to feed him full of 
death. 

At last the worst of the fearful march 
was over, and the crusaders lay before Con- 
stantinople, travel-stained, half starved, wan, 
but at rest. The great open space of undu- 
lating ground before the wall that joined the 
Golden Horn with the Sea of Marmora was 
their camping-ground, and countless tents 
were pitched in uneven lines as far as one 
could see. The king and Queen Eleanor 
and a few of the greater nobles had entered 
the city and were lodged in its palaces about 
the emperor’s gardens, but all the rest re- 
mained without. For the German hosts had 
been first to reach the Bosporus, and where 
they had passed they had left a broad track 
of dust and ashes and a great terror upon 
all living things. Even in Constantinople 
itself, when the emperor had received them 
as guests, they had robbed and ravaged and 
burned as if they had been in an enemy’s 
country, and when at last he had persuaded 
them to cross over to Asia, they had left 
the great city half sacked behind them, 
so that the emperor’s heart was resentfully 
hardened against every man who bore the 
cross. 

And indeed he had been long-suffering, 
for many in his place would have borne less; 
and if he persuaded the crusaders on false 
pretenses to leave hiscapital and push on into 
Asia, he did so as the only means of saving 
his own people from robbery and violence. 

Though the king and the court only were 
lodged within the walls, while the main force 
of fighting men was encamped without, yet 
the guard at the gates was not over-strictly 
kept, and many knights went in with their 
squires to see the great sights and, if possi- 
ble, to get a glimpse of the emperor himself. 
Gilbert did like the rest, and gave the cap- 
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tain of the Second Military Gate a piece of 
silver to go in. 

At the first glance he saw that there was 
little safety for any stranger who should 
chance to wander from the chief streets. 
Safe-conduct and security had been pro- 
claimed for every soldier who wore the cross, 
and the fear of a cruel death was enough to 
enforce the imperial edict wherever watch- 
men or soldiers were present to remind men 
of it; but there was no rigorous counter-rule 
on the crusaders’ side, and the rough Bur- 
gundian men-at-arms and the wild riders of 
Gascony who were in Eleanor’s train would 
have been little likely to withhold their hands 
from such desirable things as they chanced 
to find in their way, if they had been admitted 
in numbers. The Greeks stood watching in 
their doorways; their women sat huddled to- 
gether in the small low balconies above, or 
at narrow windows whence they could see 
the street. Whenever a party of knights 
appeared, the men withdrew within their 
houses, the women were out of sight in a 
moment, and inside the windows red-bordered 
curtains of white dropped like veils. Look- 
ing to right and left for the sign of a friendly 
tavern or the more desirable attraction of 
henna-dyed hair and painted cheeksand dark- 
ened eyes, the strangers saw nothing on each 
side of the street but blank houses and closed 
doors. But when they had passed, the cur- 
tains were parted, the doors were ajar again, 
and curious eyes looked after the big mailed 
figures, the gaudy cloaks, and the enormous 
cross-hilted swords of the Frenchmen. But 
of the poorer people in the streets and those 
whose business kept them abroad on that 
day, the men scowled resentfully at the 
intruders, and the women drew their veils 
closely across their faces. For although the 
French were gentler and less uncouth to see 
than the rough Germans who had wrecked 
the city a few weeks earlier, the Greeks 
were past trusting any one, and looked upon 
all strangers with like fear and ever-increas- 
ing distrust. 

When he was within the gate, Gilbert saw 
three broad roads before him, stretching 
downward from the higher land on which the 
city wall was built. Vast and magnificent, 
Constantinople lay at his feet, a rich disorder 
of palaces and churches and towers. On 
the left, the quiet waters of the Golden Horn 
made a broad blue path to meet the Bos- 
porus in the hazy distance before him; on 
the right, the Sea of Marmora was dazzling 
white under the morning sun, where its mir- 
ror-like reflections could be seen between the 
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towers of the sea-wall. The air was full of 
light and color, and the smell of late roses 
and autumn fruits and the enchantment of 
sights altogether new took hold of the young 
man’s senses. Far before him, and, as it 
seemed, near the end of the central street, 
a vast dome rose above the level of the sur- 
rounding city, lifting its golden cross to 
the deep sky. Without hesitation Gilbert 
chose that road, and followed it nearly a full 
hour before he stood at the gate of St. So- 
phia’s Church. 

He stood still and looked up, for he had 
heard much of the great cathedral and had 
wished to see it and the treasures it con- 
tained; but now, by an impulse which he fol- 
lowed without attempting to understand it, 
instead of going in he turned on his heel and 
went away. He said to himself that there 
would be plenty of time for visiting the 
church, and possibly the idea of leaving the 
beautiful daylight for the dark aisles and 
chapels of an ancient cathedral was distaste- 
ful. In his change of intention there seemed 
not to be that little element of chance that 
makes a man turn to the right rather than 
to the left when there is no choice of ways. 
He went on skirting the great buttresses and 
outbuildings and following the steep descent 
by the northwest side of thecathedral. Here, 
to his surprise, he found the life of the city 
going on as usual, and as yet none of the 
crusaders had found their way thither. The 
tide of business at that hour set toward the 
great markets and warehouses, to the north 
of which one of the emperor’s smaller pal- 
aces was built amid shady gardens that ran 
down to the water’s edge. Gilbert was carried 
along by the stream of hurrying men, who, 
seeing that he was a stranger and alone, jos- 
tled him with little ceremony. He had too 
much wit and perhaps too much self-respect 
to rouse a street-brawl on his own behalf, 
and when any one ran against him with un- 
necessary roughness he contented himself 
with stiffening his back and holding his own 
in passive resistance. He had reached his 
full strength and was a match for many lit- 
tle Greeks, yet the annoyance was distaste- 
ful to him, and he was glad to find himself 
pushed into a narrow lane between high walls 
and crossed by a low, covered bridge; and at 
the end, under overhanging branches, he saw 
the blue light of the sea. He followed the 
byway down to the water, supposing that 
there must be some beach or open space at 
the end, where he might be alone. But, to 
his surprise, both walls were built out on 
little piers into the sea, shutting off the view 
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on each side. Looking straight before him, 
he saw the trees and white houses of distant 
Chalcedon, just within the Sea of Marmora, 
but Chrysopolis was hidden on the left. The 
lane ended in a little beach, some six feet 
wide, and a skiff lay there with a pair of oars, 
half out of water, and made fast by a chain to 
a ring in the masonry. A cool breeze drew 
in through the narrow entrance, and the clear 
salt water lapped the clean sand softly, and 
splashed under the stern and along the 
water of the half-beached boat. 

Gilbert rested one hand against the wall 
and looked out, breathing the bright sea air 
with a sort of voluptuous enjoyment, and 
letting his thoughts wander as they would. 
The march had been long and full of hard- 
ships, mingled often with real bodily suffer- 
ing, and those who had escaped without 
disease were reckoned fortunate. The war 
was still before them, but no imaginable com- 
bat with men could be compared with the 
long struggle for existence through which 
the crusaders had won their way to Constan- 
tinople. It seemed as if the worst were al- 
together past and as if rest-time had come 
already. 

In the cool and shady retreat from the 
crowd to which Gilbert’s footsteps had led 
him, an Italian might have lain dreaming 
half the day, and an Oriental would have sat 
down to withdraw himself from the material 
tedium of life in the superior atmosphere of 
kéf. But Gilbert was chilled to a different 
temper by the colder and harder life of the 
North, and the springs of his nature could 
not be so easily and wholly relaxed. In afew 
moments he grew restless, stood upright, and 
began to look about him, letting his hand fall 
by his side from its hold on the wall. The 
walls were solid from end to end of the nar- 
row lane, and not less than three times a 
man’s height. The stones of the masonry 
were damp for six or seven feet above the 
ground, showing that the earth was at a 
higher level behind them than in the lane, 
and the trees of which the branches overhung 
the way were of the sort found in Eastern 
gardens, a cedar of Lebanon on the one side, 
a sycamore on the other; and with the light 
breeze there came to Gilbert’s nostrils the 
aromatic scent of young oranges still green 
on the trees. It flashed upon him that the 
lane divided the imperial gardens and that 
the walls were built out into the water in 
order to prevent intrusion. One end of the 
boat’s chain was shackled to a ying-bolt in 
the bows, and the other was made fast to the 
ring in the wall by one of those rude iron pad- 
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locks which had been used in Asia since the 
times of Alexander. Gilbert had heard won- 
derful tales of the gardens of Constantinople, 
and heresented theidea of being sonear them 
and yet so effectually excluded. He tried to 
wrench the boat’s chain from the bows, and, 
failing, he tried to force the lock, but the iron 
wassolid and the lock was good;moreover, the 
chain was too short to allow the skiff to float 
to the end of the wall, if he had launched it. 
The idea of seeing into the garden became a 
determination as soon as he found that there 
were serious obstacles in the way, and by 
the time he had persuaded himself that the 
boat could not help him he would have readily 
risked life and limb for his fancy. A few 
moments’ reflection showed him, however, 
that there need be no great danger in the 
undertaking, for the defense had a weak 
point. The foundation on which the walls 
stood was above water by several inches and 
was wide enough to give him a foothold if 
he could only keep himself upright against 
the flat surface. The latter difficulty could 
easily be overcome by using one of the oars 
from the boat, and he began to attempt the 
passage at once, cautiously putting one foot 
before the other, and steadying himself with 
the oar against the opposite wall. It did not 
occur to him that to get into the emperor’s 
gardens by stealth might be looked upon asa 
serious matter. In a few moments he :had 
reached the end and was getting back to the 
land on the other side. 

From the water’s edge three little terraces 
led up like steps to the level of the garden, 
where the trees grew thick and dark; and 
although it was early autumn, each terrace 
was covered with flowers of a different hue 
—violet and soft yellow and pale blue. 
Gilbert had never seen anything made to 
grow in such orderly profusion, and when 
he reached the top by narrow steps built 
against the wall, he found himself treading 
on a fine white gravel surface on which not 
even a single dead leaf had been allowed to 
lie, and which extended some thirty yards 
inward under the trees to a straight bank of 
moss that had a sheen like green velvet 
where the sun fell upon it through the parted 
leaves overhead. Very far away between 
the trunks of the trees there was the gleam 
of white marble walls. Gilbert hesitated a 
little, and then walked slowly forward toward 
the bank. As yet he had seen no trace of 
any living thing in the garden, but as he 
advanced and changed his position he noticed 
a small dash of color, like the corner of a 
dark blue cloak, beside the trunk of one of 
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the larger trees. Some one was sitting on 
the other side, and he moved cautiously and 
almost noiselessly till he saw that the person 
was a lady, seated on the ground and ab- 
sorbed in a book. He did not remember to 
have seen more than two or three women 
reading in all his life, and one of them was 
Queen Eleanor; another was Beatrix, who, 
as a lonely child in the solitude of her 
father’s castle, had acquired some learning 
from the chaplain, and delighted in speli- 
ing out the few manuscripts in her father’s 
possession. 

Gilbert Warde was as much a born sports- 
man as he was a fighter, and he had stalked 
the fallow-deer in Stortford wood since he 
had been old enough to draw an arrow’s head 
to his finger. Step by step, from tree to tree, 
with cat-like tread, he came nearer, amused 
by an almost boyish pleasure in his own skill. 
Once the lady moved, but she looked in the 
opposite direction, and then at last, when he 
was within a dozen yards of her, half shel- 
tered by a slender stem, she looked straight 
across toward him, and the light fell upon 
her face. He knew that she saw him, but 
he could not have moved from the spot if it 
had been to save his life, for the lady was 
Beatrix herself. In spite of a separation 
that had lasted two years, in spite of her 
final growth out of early girlhood, he knew 
that he was not mistaken, and her dark eyes 
were looking straight into his, telling him 
that she knew him, too. There was no fear 
in them, and she showed no surprise, but as 
she looked, a very lovely smile came into her 
sad face. He was so glad to see her that he 
thought little or not at all of her looks. But 
she was not beautiful in any common sense, 
and, saving the expression in her face, she 
could hardly have passed for pretty in the 
presence of Queen Eleanor and of most of 
her three hundred ladies. Her forehead was 
round and full rather than classic, and the 
thick, dark eyebrows were somewhat rough 
and irregular, turning slightly upward as 
they approached each other, a peculiarity 
which gave an almost pathetic expression to 
the eyes themselves; the small and by no 
means perfectly shaped nose was sensitively 
drawn at the nostrils, but had also an odd look 
of independence and inquiry; and the wide 
and shapely lips were more apt to smile with 
a half-humorous sadness than to part with 
laughter. Small and well-modeled ears were 
half covered by dark brown hair that had 
been almost black in childhood, and which 
fell to her shoulders in broad waves, in the 
fashion used by the queen. While Gilbert 
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looked and remained motionless, the girl rose 
lightly to her feet, and he saw that she was 
shorter than he had thought, but slight and 
delicately made. With one hand he could 
have lifted her from the ground, with two 
he could have held her in the air like a child. 
She was not the Beatrix he remembered, 
though he had known her instantly; she was 
not the solemn, black-eyed maiden of whom 
he sometimes dreamed: she was a being full 
of individual life and thought, quick, sensi- 
tive, perhaps capricious, and charming, if 
she could charm at all, by a spell that was 
quite her own. 

Half frightened at last by his motionless 
attitude and his silence, she called him by 
name: 

“Gilbert! What is the matter?” 

He shook his broad shoulders as if waking 
to consciousness, and the smile in her face 
was reflected in his own. 

The voice, at least, had not changed, and 
the first tones called up the long-cherished 
record of childish years; for scent and sound 
can span the wastes of years and the deserts 
of separation, when sight is dull and even 
touch is unresponsive. 

Gilbert came forward, holding out both 
hands; and Beatrix took them when he was 
close to her, and held them in hers. The 
little tears had started in her eyes, that were 
as glad as flowers at dewfall, and in her very 
clear, pale cheeks the color lightened like 
the dawn. 

The man’s face was quiet, and his heart 
was in no haste, though he was so glad. He 
drew her toward him, as he had often done, 
and she seemed light and little in his hands. 
But when he would have kissed her cheek 
as in other times, she turned in his hold 
like a bow that is bent but not strung, and 
straightened herself again quickly; and 
something tingled in him suddenly, and he 
tried hard to kiss her; yet when he saw 
that he must hurt her, he let her go, and 
laughed oddly. Her blush deepened to red 
and then faded all at once, and she turned 
her face away. 

“How is it that I have never found you 
before now?” Gilbert asked softly..“ Were 
you with the queen at Vézelay? ve you 
been with her on all the march?” 

“Yes.” 

“And did you not know that I was with 
the army?” 

“Yes; but I could not send you any word. 
She would not let me.” The girl looked 
round quickly in sudden apprehension. “If 
she should find you here, it would be ill for 
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you,” she added, with a gesture of sending 
him away. 

But he showed that he would not go away. 

“The queen has always been kind to me,” 
he said. “I am not afraid.” 

Beatrix would not turn to him, and was 
silent. He was not timid, but words did not 
come easily just then; therefore, manlike, he 
tried to draw her to him again. But she put 
away his hand somewhat impatiently and 
shook her head, whereat he felt the tingling’ 
warmth in his blood again. Then he remem- 
bered how he had felt the same thing on 
that night in Vézelay, when the queen had 
pressed his arm unexpectedly, and once be-. 
fore, when she had kissed him in the tennis- 
court, and he was angry with himself. 

“Come,” she said, “let us sit down and 
talk. There are two years between us.” 

She led the way back in the direction 
whence he had come, and when they had 
reached the bank of moss she seated herself 
and looked out under the trees at the blue 
water. He stood still a moment, as if hesi- 
tating, and then sat down beside her, but 
not quite close to her, as he would have done 
in earlier years. 

“Yes,” he said thoughtfully; “there are 
two years between us. We must bridge 
them.” 

“ And between what we were and what we 
are there is something more than time,” she 
answered, still looking far away. 

“ Yes.” 

He was silent, and he thought of his mo- 
ther, and he knew that Beatrix was thinking 
of her too and of her own father. It had not 
occurred to him that Beatrix could resent 
the marriage as bitterly as he, nor that she 
could in any way be as great a loser by it as 
he was. 

“Tell me why you left England,” he said 
at last. 

“And you? 
home?” 

She turned to him, and the little melan- 
choly smile that was characteristic of her 
was in her face. 

“T had no home left,” he answered gravely. 

“ And had I? How could I live with them? 
No; how could I have lived with them, 
knowing what I did, even had they been 
ever so kind?” 

“Were they unkind to you?” 

Gilbert’s deep eyes grew suddenly pale as 
they turned to hers, and his words came 
slowly and distinctly, like the first drops of 
a thunder-shower. 

“Not at first. They came to the castle 


Why did you leave your 
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where I had been left all alone after they 
were married, and my father told me that I 
must call the Lady Goda my mother. She 
kissed me as if she were fond of me for his 
sake.” 

Gilbert started a little, and his teeth set 
together, while he clasped his hands over one 
knee and waited to hear more. Beatrix 
understood his look, and knew that she had 
unintentionally hurt him. She laid her hand 
softly upon his arm. 

“ Forgive me,” she said; “ I should not talk 
about it.” 

“No,” he said harshly; “go on! I feel 
nothing; I am past feeling there. They were 
kind to you at first, you said.” 

“Yes,” she continued, looking at him side- 
wise; “they were kind when they remem- 
bered to be, but they often forgot. And 
then it was hard to treat her with respect 
when I came to know how she had got your 
inheritance for my father, and how she had 
let you leave England to wander about the 
world. And then last year it seemed to me 
all at once that I was a woman and could not 
bear it any longer, for I saw that she hated 
me. And when a son was born to them, my 
father turned against me and threatened 
that he would send me toa nunnery. So I 
fled, one day when my father had ridden to 
Stoke and the Lady Goda was sleeping in 
her chamber. A groom and my handmaid 
helped me and went with me, for my father 
would have hanged them if they had stayed 
behind; so I took refuge with the Empress 
Maud at Oxford, and soon there came a 
letter from the Queen of France to the em- 
press, asking that I might be sent to the 
French court if I would. And something of 
the reason for the queen’s wish I can guess, 
but not all.” 

She ceased, and for some moments Gilbert 
sat silent beside her, but not as if he had 
nothing to say. He seemed rather to be check- 
ing himself lest he should say too much. 

“So you were at Vézelay,” he said at last; 
“yet I sought your face everywhere, and I 
could not see you.” 

“How did you know?” asked Beatrix. 

“The queen had written to me,” he an- 
swered, “so I came back from Rome.” 

“TI understand,” said the young girl, 
quietly. 

“What is it that you understand?” 

“T understand why she has prevented me 
from seeing you, when you have been near 
me for almost a year.” 

She checked a little sigh, and then locked 
out at the water again. 
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“TI wish I did,” Gilbert answered, with a 
short laugh. 

Beatrix laughed too, but in a different 
tone. 

“How dull you are!” she cried. 

Gilbert looked at her quickly, for no man 
likes to be told that he is dull by any woman, 
old or young. 

“Am I? It seems to me that you do not 
put things very clearly.” 

Beatrix was evidently not persuaded that 
he was in earnest, for she looked at him long 
and gravely. 

“We have not met for so long,” she said, 
“that I am not quite sure of you.” 

She threw her head back and scrutinized 
his face with half-closed lids; and about her 
lips there was an attempt to smile, that came 
and went fitfully. 

“ Besides,” she added, as she turned away 
at last, “you could not possibly be so simple 
as that.” 

“By ‘simple’ do you mean foolish, or do 
you mean plain?” 

“Neither,” she answered, without looking 
at him; “I mean innocent.” 

“ Oh! ” 

Gilbert uttered the ejaculation in a tone 
expressive rather of bewilderment than of 
surprise. He did not in the least understand 
what she meant. Seeing that she did not 
enlighten him, and feeling uncomfortable, 
it was quite natural that he should attack 
her on different ground. 

“You have changed,” he said coldly. “I 
suppose that you have grown up, as you 
call it.” 

For a moment Beatrix said nothing, but 
her lips trembled as if she were trying not 
to smile at what he said; and suddenly she 
could resist no longer, and laughed at him 
outright. 

“I cannot say the same for you,” she 
retorted presently. “You are certainly not 
grown up yet.” ; 

This pleased Gilbert even less than what 
she had said before, for he was still young 
enough to wish himself older. He therefore 
answered her laughter with a look of grave 
contempt. She was woman enough to see 
that th® time had come to take him by sur- 
prise, with a view to ascertaining the truth. 

“ How long has the queen loved you?” she 
asked suddenly, and while she seemed not to 
be looking at him, she was watching every 
line in his face, and would have noticed the 
movement of an eyelash if there had been 
nothing else to note. But Gilbert was really 
surprised. 
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“The queen! The queen love me! Are 
you beside yourself?” 

“Not at all,” answered the young girl, 
quietly; “it is the talk of the court. They 
say that the king is jealous of you.” 

She laughed—gaily, this time, for she 
saw that he really had had no idea of the 
truth. Then she grew grave all at once, for 
it occurred to her that she had perhaps made 
a mistake in putting the idea into his head. 

“ At least,” she said, as if correcting her- 
self, “that is what they used to say last 
year.” 

“You are quite mad,” he repeated thought- 
fully. “I cannot imagine how such an absurd 
idea could have suggested itself to you. In 
the first place, the queen would never look at 
a poor Englishman like me—” 

“I defy any woman not to look at you,” 
said Beatrix. 

“Why?” he asked, with curiosity. 

“Is this more simplicity, or is it more 
dullness?” 

“Both, I suppose,” answered Gilbert, in a 
hurt tone. “You are very witty.” 

“Oh, no!” she exclaimed. “Wit is quite 
another thing.” 

Then her tone changed and her face soft- 
ened wonderfully as she took his hand. 

“Tam glad that you do not believe it,” she 
said; “and I-am glad that you do not care 
to be thought handsome. But I think it is 
true that the queen loves you, and if she sent 
to England for me, that was merely in order 
to bring you back to France. Of course she 
could not know—” 

She checked herself, and he, of course, 
asked what she had meant tosay, and insisted 
upon knowing. 

“The queen could not know,” she said at 
last, “that we should seem so strange to 
each other when we met.” 

“Do I seem so strange to you?” he asked, 
in a sorrowful tone. 

“No,” she answered; “it is the other way. 
I can see that you expected me to be very 
different.” 

“ Indeed, I did not,” answered Gilbert, with 
some indignation. “At least,” he added 
hastily, “if I thought anything about it, I 
did not expect that you would be half so 
pretty, or half—” 

“If you thought anything about it,” 
laughed Beatrix, interrupting him. 

“You know what I mean,” he said, an- 
noyed by his own lack of tact. 

“Oh, yes; of course I do—that is the 
trouble.” 

“If we are going to do nothing but quar- 
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rel,” he said, “I am almost sorry that I came 
here.” 

Again her tone changed, but this time she 
did not touch his hand. Hearing her voice, 
he expected that she would, and he was 
oddly disappointed that she did not. 

“Nothing could make me sorry that you 
have found me,” she answered. “You do not 
know how hard I have tried to see you in 
this last year.” 

Her tone was tender and earnest, and 
though they had been long parted, she was 
dearer to him than he knew. His hand closed 
upon hers, and in the little thrill that he felt 
he forgot his disappointment. 

“Could you not send me any word?” he 
asked. 

“I am a prisoner,” she answered, more 
than half in earnest. “It would be ill for 
you if the queen found you here; but there 
is no danger, for they are all gone to the high 
mass in the cathedral.” 

“ And why are you left behind?” he asked. 

“They always say that I am not strong,” 
she replied, “especially when there might 
be a possibility of your seeing me. She has 
never allowed me to be with all the others 
when the court is together since I was 
brought over from England.” 

“That is why I did not see you at Véze- 
lay,” he said, suddenly understanding. 

And with him to understand was to act. 
He might have had some difficulty in per- 
suading himself at leisure that he was seri- 
ously in love with Beatrix, but being taken 
suddenly and unawares, he had not the 
slightest doubt as to what he ought to do. 
Before she could answer his last words he 
had risen to his feet and was drawing her by 
the hand. 

“Come!” he cried. “I can easily take you 
by the way I came. It is only a step, and in 
five minutes you shall be as free as I am.” 

But, to his great surprise, Beatrix seemed 
inclined to laugh at him. 

“Where should we go?” she asked, refus- 
ing to leave her seat. “We should be caught 
before we reached the city gates, and it 
would be the worse for us.” 

“And who would dare touch us?” asked 
Gilbert, indignantly. “Who would dare to 
lay a hand on you?” 

“You are strong and brave,” answered 
Beatrix, “but you are not an army, and the 
queen—but you will not believe what I say.” 

“If the queen ever cared to see my face 
she could send for me. It is three weeks 
since I caught a glimpse of her, five hundred 
yards away.” 
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“She is angry with you,” answered the 
young girl, “and she thinks that you will 
wish to be with her, and will find some way 
of seeing her.” 

“But,” argued Gilbert, “if she only meant 
to use your name in order to bring me from 
Rome, it would have been quite enough to 
have written that letter without having 
brought you at all.” 

“And how could she tell that I did not 
know where you were, or that I could 
not send you a message which might con- 
tradict hers?” 

“That is true,” Gilbert admitted. “But 
what does it matter, after all, since we have 
met at last?” 

“Yes; what does it matter?” 

They asked the answerless question of 
each other almost unconsciously, for they 
were finding each other again. There are 
plants which may be plucked up half grown, 
before their roots have spread in the earth or 
their buds ripened to blossoming, and they 
may lie long in dry places till they seem 
withered and dead; but there is life in their 
fibers still, and the power to grow is in the 
shriveled stem and in the dusty leaf, so that 
if they be planted again and tended they 
come at last to their due maturity. Gilbert 
and Beatrix might have lived out their lives 
apart, and in the course of years they would 
have been the merest memories to each 
other; but having met by the slow shuffling 
of fate’s cards, they became destined to win 
or lose together. 

Their conversation needed only the slight- 
est direction to take them back to the recol- 
lections of other times, and one of the first 
elements of lasting love is a common past, 
though that past may have covered only a 
few days. To that memory lovers go back 
as to the starting-point of life’s value, and 
though they may not speak of it often, yet 
its existence is the narrow ledge on which 
they have reared their stronghold in the 
perilous pass. And the English boy and girl 
had really lived a joint life, in their sym- 
pathies and surroundings, for years before 
a joint misfortune had overtaken them. In 
their meeting after a long separation they 
felt at the same time the rare delight of 
friendship renewed, and the still rarer charm 
of finding new acquaintances in old friends; 
but besides the well-remembered bond of 
habit and the strong attraction of newly 
awakened interest, there was the masterful, 
nameless something upon which man’s world 
has spun for all ages, as the material earth 
turns on its poles toward the sun—always to 
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hope beyond failure, always to life beyond 
death, always and forever to love beyond life. 
It is the spark from heaven, the stolen fire, 
the mask of divinity with which the poorest 
of mankind may play himself a god. It has 
all powers, and it brings all gifts—the gift 
of tongues, for it is above words; the gift of 
prophecy, for it has foreknowledge of its 
own sadness; the gift of life, for it is itself 
that elixirin which mankind boasts of eternal 
youth. 

The two sat side by side and talked, and 
were silent, and talked again, understanding 
each other and happy in finding more to 
understand. The sun rose high and fell 
through the rustling leaves in fanciful, warm 
tracery of light; down from the Bosporus 
the sweet northerly breeze came over the 
rippling water, laden with the scent of ripen- 
ing oranges from the Asian shore and with 
the perfume of late roses from far Therapia. 
Between the trees they could see the white 
sails of little vessels beating to windward up 
the narrow channel, and now and then the 
dyed canvas of a fisherman’s craft lent a 
strangely disquieting note of color to the 
sea. There seemed to be no time, for all life 
was theirs, and it was all before them: an 
hour had passed, and they had not told each 
other half; another came and went, and what 
there was to tell still gained upon them. 

They talked of the crusade, how the queen 
had given her ladies no choice, commanding 
them to follow her, as a noble would order 
his vassals to ride with him to the king’s war. 
Three hundred ladies were to wear mail and 
lead the van of battle, the fairest ladies of 
France and Aquitaine, of Gascony, of Bur- 
gundy, and of Provence. So far, a few had 
ridden, and many had been carried in closed 
litters swung between mules or borne on the 
broad shoulders of Swiss porters; and each 
lady had her serving-maid, and her servants 
and mules were heavy-laden with the furni- 
ture of beauty, with laces and silks and vel- 
vets, jewelry and scented waters, and salves 
for the face, of great virtue against cold and 
heat. It was a little army in itself, recruited 
of the women, and in which beauty was rank, 
and rank was power; and in order that the 
three hundred might ride with Queen Eleanor 
in the most marvelous masquerade of all time, 
a host of some two thousand servants and 
porters crossed Europe on foot and on horse- 
back from the Rhine to the Bosporus. The 
mere idea was so vastly absurd that Gilbert 
had laughed at it many a time to himself; and 
yet there was at the root of it an impulse 
which was sublime rather than ridiculous. 





VIA CRUCIS. 


Between its conception and its execution 
the time was too long, and the hot blood of 
daring romance already felt the fatal chill 
of coming failure. 

Gilbert looked at the delicate features and 
the slight figure beside him, and resented 
the mere thought that Beatrix should ever 
be exposed to weariness and hardship. But 
she laughed. 

“T am always left behind on great occa- 
sions,” she said. “You need not fear for me, 
for I shall certainly not be seen on the queen’s 
left hand when she overcomes the Seljuks 
without your help. I shall be told to wait 
quietly in my tent until it is all over. What 
can I do?” 

“You can at least let me know wnere you 
are,” answered Gilbert. 

“What satisfaction will you get from 
that? You cannot see me; you cannot come 
to me in the ladies’ camp.” 

“Indeed I can, and will,” answered Gilbert, 
without the least hesitation. 

“ At any risk of the queen’s displeasure?” 

“ At any risk.” 

“How strange it is!” exclaimed Beatrix, 
raising her eyebrows a little, but smiling 
happily. “This morning you would not have 
risked anything special for the sake of find- 
ing me, but now that we have met by chance 
you are ready to do anything and everything 
to see me again.” 

“Of some things,” answered her compan- 
ion, “one does not know how much one 
wants them till they are within reach.” 

“And there are others which one longs 
for till one has them, and which one despises 
as soon as they are one’s own.” 

“What things may those be?” asked Gil- 
bert. 

“TI have heard Queen Eleanor say that a 
husband is one of them,” answered Beatrix, 
demurely, “but I dare say that she is not 
always right.” 

Side by side the two sat in the autumn 
noonday, each forgetful of all but the other, 
in perfect unconsciousness of the differ- 
ence their meeting was to make in their lives 
from that day onward. Yet after the first 
few words they did not speak again of Bea- 
trix’s father or of Gilbert’s mother. By a 
common instinct they tried to lose both in 
the happiness of again finding each other. 

Then, at last, a cloud passed over the sun, 
and Beatrix felt a little chill that was like 
the breath of a coming evil, while Gilbert 
became suddenly very grave and thoughtful. 

Beatrix looked round, as a child does at, 
night, when it has been frightened by a tale 
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of goblins. more in fear than in suspicion; 
and, turning, she caught sight of something 
and turned farther, and then started with a 
scared cry and half rose, with her hand on 
Gilbert’s arm. Anxious for her, he sprang 
up to his height at the sound of her voice, 
and at the same moment he saw what she 
saw, and uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
It was not a cloud that had passed between 
them and the sun. 

The queen stood there, as she had come 
from the office in the church, a veil embroi- 
dered with gold pinned upon her head in a 
fashion altogether her own. Her clear eyes 
were very bright and hard, and her beauti- 
ful lips had a frozen look. 

“It is very long since I have seen you,” she 
said to Gilbert, “and I had not thought to 
see you here—of all places—unbidden.” 

“Nor I to be here, madam,” answered the 
Englishman. 

“Did you come here in your sleep?” asked 
the queen, coldly. 

“For aught that I can tell how I got 
here, it may be as your Grace says. I came 
by such a way as I may not find again.” 

“I care not how you find another, sir; so 
that it be a way out.” 

Gilbert had never seen the queen gravely 
displeased, and as yet she had been very kind 
to him when he had been in her presence. 
Against her anger he drew himself up, for 
he neither loved her nor feared her, and as 
he looked at her now he saw in her eyes that 
haunting memory of his own mother which 
had disturbed him more than once. 

“I ask your Grace’s pardon,” he said 
slowly, “for having entered uninvited. Yet 
I am glad that I did, since I have found 
what was kept from me so long.” 

“TI fancied it so changed from what you 
had described to me that you might not 
care to see it after all.” 

Beatrix hardly understood what the words 
meant, but she knew that they were intended 
to hurt both her and Gilbert, and she saw by 
his face what he felt. Knowing as she did 
that the queen was very strongly attracted 
by him, she would not have been human if 
she had not felt in her throat the pulse of 
triumph as she stood beside the most beau- 
tiful woman in the world, pale, slight, 
sad-eyed, but preferred before the other's 
supreme beauty by the one man whose pref- 
erence meant anything at all. But a mo- 
ment later she forgot herself and feared for 
him. 

“Madam,” he said very slowly and dis- 
tinctly, “I trust that I may not fail in cour- 
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tesy, either toward your Grace or toward 
any other woman, high or low, and none but 
the blind man would deny that of all women 
you are the fairest, wherefore you may cast 
it in the face of other ladies of your court 
that you are fairer than they. But since 
your Grace would wear a man’s armor and 
draw a knight’s sword, and ride for the cross 
shoulder to shoulder with the gentlemen of 
Normandy and Gascony and France, I shall 
tell you without fear of discourtesy, as one 
man would tell another, that your words and 
your deeds are less gentle than your royal 
blood.” 

He finished speaking and looked her quietly 
in the face, his arms folded, his brow calm, 
his eyes still and clear. Beatrix fell back a 
step and drew anxious breath, for it was no 
small thing to cross words boldly with the 
sovereign next in power to the emperor him- 
self. And at first the seething blood hissed 
in the queen’s ears, and her lovely face grew 
ashy pale, and her wrath rose in her eyes 
with the red shadow of coming revenge. 
But no man’s impulse moved her hand or 
her foot, and she stood motionless with half 
her mantle gathered round her. In the fierce 
silence the two faced each other, while 
Beatrix looked on, half sick with fear. 
Neither moved an eyelash, nor did the 
glance of either flinch, till it seemed as if 
a spell had bound them there forever motion- 
less, under the changing shadows of the 
leaves, only their hair stirring in the cool 
wind, and Eleanor knew that no man had 
ever thus faced her before. For a few mo- 
ments she felt the absolute confidence in 
herself which had never failed her yet; the 
certainty of strength which drove the king 
to take refuge from her behind a barrier of 
devotion and prayer; the insolence of wit and 
force against which the holy man of Clair- 
vaux had never found a weapon of thought 
or speech. And still the hard Norman eyes 
were colder and angrier than her own, and 
still the man’s head was high, and his face 
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like a mask. Suddenly she felt her lids 
tremble and her lips quiver; his face moved 
strangely in her sight, his cold resistance 
hurt her as if she were thrusting herself 
uselessly against a rock; she knew that he 
was stronger than she, and that she loved 
him. The struggle was over; her face soft- 
ened, and her eyes looked down. Beatrix 
looked on in amazement, for she had ex- 
pected that the queen would command Gil- 
bert to leave them, and that before long her 
vengeance would most certainly overtake 
him. But instead it was the young soldier 
without fame or fortune, the boy with whom 
she had many a time played children’s games, 
before whom Eleanor, Duchess of Guienne 
and Queen of France, lost courage and con- 
fidence. 

A moment later she looked up again, and 
not a trace of her anger was left to see. 
Simply and quietly she came to Gilbert’s 
side and laid her hand upon his sleeve. 

“You make me say things I do not mean,” 
she said. 2 

If she had actually asked his forgiveness 
in words she could not have expressed a real 
regret more plainly, nor perhaps could she 
have done anything so sure to produce a 
strong impression upon the two who heard 
her. Gilbert’s face relaxed instantly, and 
Beatrix forgot to be afraid. 

“TI crave your Grace’s pardon,” said the 
young man. “If I spoke rudely, !et my excuse 
be that it was not for myself. We were chil- 
dren together,” he added, looking at Beatrix, 
“we grew up together, and after long parting 
we have met by chance. There is much left 
of what there was. I pray that without con- 
cealment I may see the Lady Beatrix again.” 

The queen turned slowly from them and 
stood for a few moments looking toward 
the sea. Then she turned again and smiled 
at Gilbert, not unkindly; but she said no 
word, and presently, as they stood there, 
she left them and walked slowly away with 
bent head toward the palace. 


(To be continued.) 


DEATH AFTER WAR. 
BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 


(NE the Red Harvester, with heaped-up wain 

3 Darkening against the blood-bright sky; yet lingers 

The lone, gaunt Gleaner on the twilight plain, 
Blind-gathering with the clutch of hungry fingers. 





TS recent exhibition and sale of the Thomas B. 
Clarke collection constitute, as Mr. Coffin said 
in his “Introduction” to the catalogue, “a great 
event in the art history of the United States.” 
This exhibition not only was a proof of the excel- 
lent taste and good judgment of the collector; it 
must also surely count in the development of 
native art by affording encouragement to our 
artists, and by its education at once of the public 
at large and of picture-buyers in particular. The 
positive merits of the American painters of the 
last quarter of a century were put in evidence so 
fully and overwhelmingly that American art must 
take hereafter an appreciably higher place in both 
critical and popular estimation. 

And yet with all the artistic force manifested 
by the work of such men as Inness, Homer, 
La Farge, Martin, Wyant, Tryon, Dewey, Fuller, 
Swain Gifford, Walker, Ryder, Picknell, and other 
interesting painters, the collection, while catholic 
and comprehensive, was far from making the claim 
of completeness of representation. When one 
imagines the addition to this collection of a few 
brilliant canvases by Sargent, Cecilia Beaux, and 
others who could be named, and of specimens of 
the genius of our brilliant band of sculptors, and 
when the original and exquisite work of American 
artists in stained glass is considered, and when, 
furthermore, the triumph of recent American mural 
painting and of American architecture are re- 
membered, it will be recognized that art in the 
United States has to its credit no little accom- 
plishment of a high order. 

Mr. Clarke’s work as a collector of American 
pictures was pioneer work; but there are others 
who are also doing intelligently and in a spirit of 
wise patriotism the same service to native art. 
Our artists have too long suffered from a blind 
preference for foreign work of no higher artistic 
value. This has been, in turn, the experience of 
artists of various other countries. The competi- 
tion of the distinguished foreigner has often, 
throughout the history of civilization, embarrassed 
the artist at home; but such competition has never 
been without its good as well as its discouraging 
effects. There are signs that our own native art 
is beginning to free itself from the depressing 
consequences of such competition. It can best do 
so, not by ungenerous complaint and a punitive 
tariff, but by continued worthy accomplishment. 


** Absolute Zero.” 


How soon “liquid air,” the scientific bearings of 
which are set forth in this number of THE CEN- 
TURY, may attain an industrial value in the direc- 


tions hoped for and proclaimed by various inventors, 
it would be rash to predict; rival inventors may 
place the time too soon. Professor Chandler, in 
a recent address, called attention to the fact that, 
not very long ago, electrical machines were prin- 
cipally known as curious toys for the amusement 
of guests in the salons of Paris. It is in the line 
of some of the greatest achievements in the utili- 
tarian application of scientific discoveries that 
the new force should be found, as is electricity, 
all about us. 

Meantime, compressed-air machines are coming 
into notice again in connection with means of 
travel. Some electricians have talked about a 
time when we shall be able to draw electric power 
out of the ground in our back yards. It may be 
open to us in the future to take power at our 
pleasure out of the earth or the air. 

Meantime, whatever science may unveil, the 
chances are that in the world’s best poetry will 
continually be found hints of “the latest discov- 
ery.” In reading Professor Peckham’s article on 
“ Absolute Zero” the readers of “Paradise Lost” 
will be reminded of Milton’s description of the 
land of Absolute Zero: 


A frozen continent 
Lies, dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind, and dire hail which on firm land 
Thaws not; but gathers heap, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile: all else deep snow and ice. 


. . « The parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire. 


‘*The Lady Who has Just Left the Room.” 


It is the customary defense of sensational news- 
papers that they only reflect the visage of the 
time, simply giving greater publicity to what the 
world is saying and doing—raising its phenomena 
to the nth power, so to speak; that they do not 
pretend to be better than society; and that, in 
fact, they are not worse. How much truth there 
may be in this apology each reader will determine 
by the horizon of his experience; and happy are 
those who have learned that the serenity of life 
is to be preserved only by a diligent cultivation 
of the art of shutting one’s eyes! Even the hap- 
piest are not so islanded in content as to be out 
of the reach of “little birds” that bring them the 
doings of the wicked world. Yet one may be in 
the way of knowing much of evil without giving 
it hospitality or currency. Alas! the recklessness 
and cruelty of the sensational press—often with- 
out malice, it must be confessed—have their coun- 
terpart in the recklessness and cruelty of the 
speech of society. “If we are not to speak of the 
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lady who has just left the room,” says Thackeray, In the education of children it is important that 
“what is to become of conversation?” But he this poisoning of the mind by scandal, and by the 
does not say “to speak evil.” And yet who isso knowledge of the seamy side of things, should be 
fortunate as not to know how easy it is, when the forestalled by the habit of looking for the agree- 
lady has just left the room, to slip from perfunc- able and the beautiful. Thoughtless speech before 
tory compliment, or playful comment, or even children is one of the “little foxes that spoil the 
legitimate fun at hér expense, into picturesque grapes.” But if it be easy to injure the young, 
innuendo, subtle detraction, or open scandal? To it is also easy to help them. A casual word of 
the yellow journalist, fashionable society, in its aspiration or noble utterance may change the 
censoriousness, doubtless seems merely a news- whole look of things for a boy or girl. The writer 
paper of more limited circulation. There must be knows one woman, now in middle age, who grate- 
poignant moments of penance in the life of many fully remembers the new light in which she came 
a just-intentioned person for careless words which, to regard the distressing cares of her youth after 
while contributing much to injure the reputa- hearing George William Curtis’s lecture on “The 
tion of a fellow-being, do even more to injure Poetry of Common Things.” (She remembers, too, 
one’s own spiritual self-respect. The tongue is the gladness of Mr. Curtis’s beautiful smile when, 
such an unruly member; the temptations of wit shortly before his death, she told him of the cir- 
are so insidious; the current of detraction in cumstance: his satisfaction made her feel as 
others is so strong. The habit of evil-speaking is, though her great debt to him had been fully re- 
moreover, one that grows with frightful accelera- paid.) Such influences find a ready response in 
tion: once the levee is broken, it isa labor of Her- the forming mind, for to youth the ideal is the 
cules to repair it so that the violence of the stream soul of itsdream. Once deeply enlist the attention 
shall resume its former placidity. Meantime, what and the sympathies in the wonder and the beauty 
damage has been done! Innocence is calumni- of the world, and its uglinesses and distortions 
ated, follies are exaggerated into crimes, scandal- will have no power. While it is not possible to 
mongers are encouraged, and every participant is maintain a strict quarantine against the bacillus 
appreciably weaker in that habit of just and gener- of evil speech, what exceilent moral tonics are 
ous thought which gives dignity and sweetness to provided in music, good books and art, and the 
love and companionship of nature! 


COCOA Zs 
SETORBOS Se 


“The Century’s”’ American Artists Series. than the unsuccessful master, who made the 
strongest impression on Weir. At one time that 
realism in paint which formed a parallel to the 
‘HERE are artists who have the talent tostrike realism of Guy de Maupassant in French litera- 
early in their career into some vein which suits ture left its traces on Weir’s pictures, notably on 
the taste of a goodly number of their fellow-men; a large canvas with out-of-door effects, showing a 
they pursue it steadily, and furnish enjoyment to group of ordinary city folk seated on a bench in a 
an ever-widening circle of admirers, without at- public square. 
tempting any new departure which might puzzle But he was too much of a searcher to stick 
and disconcert. There are others who are forever close to this way of working; he tried his hand at 
trying some new method, charmed away from the portraiture and even the grander style of sym- 
beaten paths by the novelty and promise of pro- bolical figure-work, like the “Muse” owned by 
cesses different from those they have learned in Mr. Ichabod T. Williams. In the art atmosphere of 
youth. Julian Alden Weir belongs to the second the Society of American Artists it was then pos- 
category. sible (perhaps more so than it is now) to start aside 
Educated to regard the painter’s art of his from accredited formule and labor in directions 
father, Robert Weir, the proper thing, and also little understood and still less liked by the public. 
regarding, very naturally, the work of his elder So it came about that Weir, already prepared by 
brother, Professor John F. Weir, something the Manet-Bastien line of realism, proved recep- 
worthy of emulation, he went to Paris after the tive to the movement of the painters of sunlight 
pictures of Edouard Manet had already made a headed by Claude Monet. In his own way he has 
deep impression on those minds among the young tried to master the mysteries of painting figures 
French painters which cared not at all that the and objects bathed completely in a light that 
public would have none of Manet’s canvases. But arrives from all sides, and while doing so has 
it was Manet’s disciple, Bastien-Lepage, rather puzzled and disconcerted many admirers of other 
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OPEN LETTERS. 


works by him which belong to more generally ac- 
cepted kinds. Such as find pleasure in a dignified, 
seated, Sir Joshua Reynoldsy figure like the 
“Muse,” are not likely to care for the somewhat 
flat-planed figures influenced by Bastien, while 
those who enjoy the latter are not necessarily 
sympathetic when it comes to pictures inspired 
by the newer teachings of the open-air painters. 

He has made excursions into etching with very 
delightful results, and for a time water-colors, 
particularly flower-pieces, were his hobby. Again, 
he painted flowers in oils with a pleasure in low 
tones and formal design that suggests the old 
Dutch paintings in the same line. Thus he has 
gone on, swinging first this way, then that, gather- 
ing, it is to be believed, experience and crafts- 
manship from each new venture, but failing to 
collect and maintain to himself a band of sup- 
porters such as a more skilful or mere worldly 
workman might have secured. 

It is characteristic of the man that a move- 

ment like the recent secession from the Society of 
American Artists should have appealed to him. 
Not by any means so completely wedded to the 
plein-air movement as are a number of other mem- 
bers of the “Ten,” it is natural for his temperament 
to sympathize with a revolt against what he sus- 
pects as the rule of conventional minds, which are 
always in the majority in a society. But the sin- 
gular fact could not fail to strike any one who 
_examined the exhibition made by the Ten last 
spring that, so far as Weir’s contributions are 
concerned, by all odds the finest was a picture 
not in the plein-air style, one not even touched by 
the wand of Bastien-Lepage, but a figure in an 
interior, shown in the illustration on page 851, that 
seems to connect itself with none of the models 
and prototypes he has hitherto followed from time 
to time—in other words, a picture in which he is 
himself again. 

The profile, and reflection in a glass showing 
the front face of a young woman pondering as she 
stands, have little connection with various phases 
of modern art toward which Mr. Weir has leaned. 
One thinks more of the old than of the modern mas- 
ters, of the Dutchmen and Velasquez rather than 
of Manet, Bastien, or Monet. The brush-work is 
firm and flowing, virile and thoughtful, as if an ac- 
cumulation of skill and nervous power had met in 
some happy conjunction just as he was finishing 
the picture. The color is rich, though dark, and 
the drawing adequate to the rest of the work. 
Mr. Weir has given to the face of his “girl at the 
glass” a very human expression of perplexity, as 
if she were trying to arrive at some solution of 
that burning question, Why am I alive, why am I 
myself? 

Doubtless Mr. Weir’s friends have deplored, as 
if they were due to unsteadiness of purpose, his 
expeditions thither and yonder into unprofitable 
fields of art. But it is a question whether these 
“discursions ” have not done him good by keeping 
his mind alert and his hand from becoming con- 
ventional. A raid that he lately undertook into the 
frail and perilously brittle path of stained glass, 
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the window in the Church of the Ascension, must 
have given him new ideas concerning the vast 
difference between the problems of laying colors 
on a canvas and using color supplied by light fall- 
ing through many-tinted glass. Watching Mr. 
Heinigke, the artist employed for that work, trans- 
late from his cartoon into glass the ideas for which 
that cartoon supplied only the skeleton, cannot 
have failed to broaden his views of art. 

When Mr. Weir is at work on some inspiring 
landscape, or employed in painting simple, grace- 
ful figures in the light of a window, such as in the 
picture that belongs to the Metropolitan Museum, 
it is evident that all those labors in etching, water- 
colors, out-of-door figure- and landscape-painting, 
stand him in good stead, and give his hand that 
broad, smooth swing which results in some delight- 
ful picture like the one here figured. In such work 
there is a simplicity yet richness, there is a direct- 
ness yet an intensity, that compel one to rate 
it very high. What though at times he seems to 
have been coquetting and shilly-shallying! This 
time, at least, the thing is done. 


Henry Eckford. 


The Battle of Manila Bay. 


COMMANDER WOOD OF THE “ PETREL” DESCRIBES THE 
SERVICES OF THAT SHIP IN A LETTER TO 
COLONEL GEORGE A. LOUD. 


U. 8. 8. “Perret,” Cavite, P. L., 
October 1, 1898. 

DEAR Mr. Loup: I thank you very much for re- 
membering me with a copy of the August CENTURY 
MAGAZINE, containing your article on the battle of 
Manila Bay. It is most interesting, and altogether 
the best account which I have read. 

T hope you will pardon me if I say I hardly think 
you fully appreciate the part performed by the 
Petrel during the latter part of the action. We 
passed inside of the line of battle, in obedience to 
a signal from the flagship, bearing across Cafiacao 
Bay toward the arsenal. When the Spanish flag 
was hauled down at the arsenal, the Petrel was 
within three hundred yards of the arsenal dock, 
and anchored. There she remained until 5:20 P. M., 
and with one boat’s crew burned seven vessels of 
war in the face of the military garrison in Cavite 
and the remnants of the ships’ crews that had been 
formed into infantry companies, armed with 
Mauser rifles. Had they chosen to resist, they 
could have supported their infantry fire with 
artillery, as the smooth-bore guns mounted at 
the arsenal were loaded, and would have done 
damage to the ship at the short range. The only 
boat immediately available “to burn and destroy 
the enemy’s ships” was a small whale-boat carry- 
ing an officer and seven men. With this boat Lieu- 
tenant Hughes, the executive officer, landed at the 
arsenal to place a signalman, and proceeded to 
burn five of the seven ships. The two remaining 
were burned later by Ensign Fermier. The Manila 
was not burned, for the reason that Spanish officers 
at the arsenal said she was a surveying vessel, not 
a fighting ship, and was unarmed. The latter 
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statement was untrue, for she had three machine- 
guns and two six-pounders, rapid-firing, which 
might have been used against us. A party from 
this vessel succeeded in getting her out two days 
later. She is now in commission as a United States 
war-vessel, and is doing efficient service. 

After Lieutenant Hughes, with his party, left 
the Petrel, the steam whale-boat was prepared and 
sent ashore in charge of Lieutenant Fiske, the 
navigator, in support of the first boat. While 
lying at the dock, he secured two tugs and three 
steam-cutters, and towed them to the ship. They 
are all doing service with the fleet to-day. 

These operations were beyond your range of 
vision—in fact, were not in sight of any one, as 
they took place behind the mole of the arsenal. It 
was only toward evening when the ascending 
columns of smoke showed results, and my appear- 
ance in the fleet with a long tow of tugs, steam- 
cutters, and other boats showed that the Petrel 
had not been idle that long and hot afternoon. 

The action of Lieutenant Hughes in setting fire 
to the enemy’s sunken ships in the face of a well- 


Two Players and their Play. 


IRISCILLA wears a fetching coat 
Of brightest scarlet hue, 

And ‘neath her jaunty golfing-skirt 
She shows a dainty shoe 

(Two shoes, in fact, but for my verse 
One shoe will have to do). 


Priscilla has of clubs a score; 
She chatters all the while 

Of putters, drivers, mashies, cleiks, 
Of stance and swing and style: 

You ’d think, to hear her talk the game, 
That she could drive a mile. 


But when Priscilla takes those clubs, 
Upon a summer day, 

And marches to the teeing-ground, 
I much regret to say 

That, spite of all this festal guise, 
Priscilla cannot play. 


She tops her ball; then divots fly; 
In bunkers long she stays; 

She foozles all along the course 
In most astounding ways: 

In sooth, it is an eery thing, 
The way Priscilla plays. 
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armed, superior, but demoralized force, was the 
one act of conspicuous gallantry which the battle 
that day afforded. The action of Lieutenant Fiske 
was only less so for the reason that Hughes was 
the pioneer. While Hughes merely touched the 
arsenal to communicate and land a man, Fiske lay 
at the wharf for two hours or more, preparing the 
seized boats for coming off. It is my opinion that 
the Spanish authorities thought that we would be 
satisfied with seeing their shipssunk, and would not 
attempt further destruction; that when we de- 
parted they could close the outboard valves, pump 
them out, and the ships would be as good as new. 
They were too demoralized by the morning fight 
to offer any resistance. 

I deem it due to all, both officers and men, that 
the performances of the Petrel, out of sight behind 
the arsenal, should be known. We are now look- 
ing forward to the time when we, like the San- 
tiago fleet, may return to New York and enjoy 
the fruits of our hard work. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. P. Woop. 


Our champion at golf is Ned; 
He has a wondrous knack 

Of doing holes in three or four; 
He brings each trophy back: 

And yet he likes to play with Pris— 
Odd, for a golfiac! 


But there ’s a game Priscilla plays 
With more than mortal art: 

In every witching glance she gives, 
Flies Cupid’s deadliest dart; 

It is a game of hearts, wherein 
She captures every heart. 


Ned plays at this with all his strength, 
But oh, his skill is small; 

The conquering monarch of the green 
Waits bluely in her hall; 

Worse is it to address a maid 
Than to address a ball. 


And yet—beginner’s luck!—he wins, 
For rules are not the same; 


Who presses when he plays for hearts 
Will win no word of blame: 

Pris loves him, though he is, she says, 
A foozler at that game. 


Beatrice Hanscom. 





A Child’s Primer of Natural History. 


TEXT AND PICTURES BY OLIVER HERFORD. 


(SIXTH SERIES.) 
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‘The Platypus. 


My child, the Duck-billed Plat-y-pus The sci-en-tists were sore-ly vexed 

A sad ex-am-ple sets for us: To clas-si-fy him; so per-plexed 

From him we learn how In-de-ci-sion Their brains that they, with Rage at bay, 
Of char-ac-ter pro-vokes De-ri-sion. Called him a hor-rid name one day, — 

This vac-il-lat-ing Thing, you see, A name that baf-fles, frights, and shocks us, — 
Could not de-cide which he would be, Or-ni-tho-rhyn-chus Par-a-dox-us. 

Fish, Flesh, or Fowl, and chose all three. 





"Way in de Woods, an’ Nobody Dar.” Dar de wanderin’ night winds stray. 
Peed Dar de groanin’ branches sway, 
De ole owl libs in a lonely place— Ghosts an’ witches lose dey way— 
"Way in de woods, an’ nobody dar; *Way in de woods, an’ nobody dar. 
Eyes lak sunflowers in his face— 
Pe. = e cotage nee borngand dar; "Way down in mah Southe’n home, — 
Set an’ slalk ae’ mane en? mein "Way in de woods, an’ nobody dar, — 
- ; Dar ’s de place I longs to roam— 
bee en de silvah moon ge down— "Way in de woods, an’ nobody dar. 
Way in de woods, an’ nobody dar. Oh, mah lub wid eyes ob coal, ‘ 
Listen tel mah story ’s tole; 
Oh, heah de lonely whippo’ will, — Owl ’s a-hootin’ in mah soul— 
Cuma in de woods, an’ nobody dar, — "Way in de woods, an’ nobody dar. 
Comgisiniet when de night am still— 
ay in de woods, an’ nobody dar. James D. Corrothers. 
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Sex, chil-dren, the Fur-bear-ing Seal; 
Ob-serve his mis-di-rect-ed zeal: 

He dines with most ab-ste-mi-ous care 
On Fish, Ice Wa-ter, and Fresh Air, 
A-void-ing cor-di-ments or spice, 

For fear his Fur should not be nice 


And fine and smooth and soft and meet 
For Broad-way or for Re-gent Street; 
And yet some-how I of-ten feel 
(Though for the kind Fur-bear-ing Seal 
I har-bor a Re-spect Pro-found) 

He runs Fur-bear-ance in the ground. 





The Stay-at-Home. 


THERE ’s dress an’ hood to buy f’r Jane, 
A pair o’ pants f’r John, 
A whole outfit f’r Buster Bill, 
An’ winter comin’ on. 
But baby Nan, the stay-at-home, 
Jis laughs, an’ never knows 
That all on earth she has to wear 
Is ole made-over clothes. 


There ’s books to buy f’r them at school— 
It makes a pore man sick 
To hear ’em holler “joggafy” 
An’ “mental ’rithmetic.” 
But, thank the Lord! the stay-at-home 
Is mighty cheap to please; 
Jis gits the fam’ly almanac 
An’ reads it on her knees. 


An’ writin’-books an’ drawin’-books— 
They never seem to think 

How much it costs to buy sich truck, 
An’ pencils, pens, an’ ink. 


But little Nan, the stay-at-home, 
She knows her daddy '’s pore; 
Jis gits a charcoal pen an’ writes 

Her lesson on the floor. 


There ’s boots to buy fr Buster Bill, 
An’ boots to buy fr John, 
An’ shoes fr Jane an’ ma an’ I, 
Till all my money ’s gone. 
So Nan, the last, the stay-at-home, 
Is left to do without; 
Jis wears her home-made moccasins, 
An’ crows, an’ crawls about. 


’Pears like that all I rake an’ scrape 
Won’t hardly sadisfy 
The pressin’ needs 0’ Bill an’ John 
An’ Jane an’ ma an’ I. 
But baby Nan, the stay-at-home, 
Is full o’ sweet content; 
Jis cuddles up in daddy’s arms 
An’ never wants a cent. 


George Weymouth. 
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THE PRETTIEST 
Retail HOMES IN AMERICA 
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ez VERY one stops to admire a country house tastefully built, with its grounds 
prettily laid out. This fact gave the keynote to the idea that it would 
doubtless interest and give practical help to thousands if one hundred 
of the prettiest country homes in 
America might be brought together. 
Accordingly, five hundred dol- 
lars was offered in prizes by THE LapiEs’ Home 
JourNAL for photographs of pretty country homes, 
wherever located in America. Every one who 
had a camera or a pretty home set to work. The 
magazine also employed its own artists. Every 
part of America was searched. 
Thousands of photographs came in. Out of these 
the best one hundred were taken, and these will be 
published in the magazine. Every grade of cost, 
every style of architecture, every taste will be showr:.. 
The pretty, moderate-cost house was particularly 
kept in view, so that the series might show rather 
what could be done with a little money and taste, 
than with large means and a disregard for a ‘‘ homey’’ house. Hundreds of other 
people’s ideas in windows, porches, doorways, gateways, drives, and suggestions for 
prettily laid-out grounds will be given. The series will begin in one of the early 
issues of THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL and continue for several months. 


THE CENTURY ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 





IN SOME PRETTY 
ROOMS OF GIRLS 


VERY girl likes to ‘fix up’’ her 
room to make it pretty and cozy. 
Some girls have a special gift 


for this, and do it at scarcely 
any cost. Such girls, in all parts of the 
country, were induced by THE Laprgs’ 
HoME JOURNAL to photograph their rooms 
for the benefit of other girls. 

One hundred dollars in prizes was offered 
to stimulate the interest of girls. Some 
fifty of their prettiest rooms were finally 
selected from the hundreds of photographs, 
and all these will shortly be printed in the 
magazine. 

Twenty-six of these pictures will appear 
in the Christmas issue, and they will be shown in a size that will make the details of each 
room perfectly clear. Scores of ideas and suggestions may be obtained from glimpses 
into these dainty rooms of girls,—ideas which every girl can adapt to her own room. 


FF SF 


IN SEVENTY 


FESTAL 
CHURCHES 


HURCH-WORKERS are often 

puzzled how to get an effect of 

freshness in their decorations 

for some festal occasion, so THE 
LapiEs’ Home Journat had photographs 
taken of several hundred churches decorated 
for all kinds of celebrations. It offered 
prizes of one hundred dollars for the best. 
Some seventy photographs were chosen, and they show what simple ingenuity can do to 


make a church look decorative and tasteful on any festal occasion. 
The first page of these pictures is in the 


November issue, showing how nine different 
churches were decorated for Harvest Home 
or Thanksgiving festivals. Sixteen pictures 
will be given in the Christmas number, show- 
ing eight churches festooned for Christmas, 
and eight Sunday-school rooms decorated 
for children’s Christmas festivals. 

The rest of the pictures will follow in 
other numbers and will show churches 
beautifully decorated for noon and evening 
weddings ; for Easter Day celebration ; for 
Memorial Day and for Children’s Day. 
From one to ten ideas will be found in each 
of these seventy photographs. 


THE CENTURY ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT 





INSIDE OF ONE HUNDRED 
PRETTY GARDENS 


HE whole of America was gone over last summer by more 
than fifteen hundred photographers to find for THE LapiEs’ 
HoME JouRNAL the prettiest gardens. Wherever a new idea in 
a garden was found it was photographed and sent to the magazine. 
Not a State was neglected; scarcely a spot in the country was 
overlooked. Of course, thousands of photographs were secured. 
These were carefully examined and the best one hundred were 
selected. Public or expensive gardens were not considered. The 
idea of the magazine was rather to show what beauty there may 
be in a home garden if taste be exercised. The result is not only 
a series of the most beautiful photographs imaginable, but a hundred practical and 
new ideas in gardening and everything appertaining to the garden. It will require eight 
or nine of THE LapiEs’ HomME JourNAL’s large quarto pages to present adequately 
these pictures. 
In an early issue the first of these garden pictures will be given, and a perfect 
panorama of floral beauty and practical gardening ideas will begin. 
The series will show: 


Flower Gardens as a Whole 
Twenty Unique Flower Beds 
Some Practical Vegetable Gardens 
Back-Yard Gardens in the City 
Gateways and Summer-Houses 
Unusual Flowers in Bloom 
Walks, Borders and Hedges 
Rockeries and Quaint Corners 


Rustic Wells and Aquatic Gardens 





THE PAGEANT OF 
THE WILD FLOWERS 


> N SEVENTY-FIVE pictures, every one photographed direct from Nature, 
ov. THE LapiEs’ HoME JourNAL will follow, in 1899, the whole pageant of native 
Ayo wild flowers of wood, field and roadside, as they bloom, month by month. 
=~ Each flower wlll have a short description written for it by Neltje Blanchan, 
whose book on ‘‘ Bird Neighbors’’has been so successful this year. The size of each flower, 
its form, color, its family relations, where grown,—all will be told in a simple and popular 
way, free from technical or botanical terms, so that every one will be able to know all 
the popular wild flowers most frequently met with in a walk in the country. 


FLOWERED PORCHES 
AND VINE-CLAD COTTAGES 


— 


[NX THE search for 

pretty country homes 
and gardens THE 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
photographers found 
scores of porches, piazzas 
and verandas ingenious- 
ly decked with flowers, 
and a wealth of cottages 
clad with vine and 
creeper. Of these the 
prettiest and most artis- 
tic of each kind were 
chosen. Pictures of 
these will be given in the 
magazine during 1899. 


ONLY ONE SIDE: THE NATURE SIDE 


Of Tue Lapis’ Home JournaL for 1899, is dwelt upon here. The literary sid: 
of the magazine will be equally strong, made so by the best work of the foremost 
writers of the day. The subscription price remains the same: 


ONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 


which, if sent now, will include the best issues of the magazine. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


THE CENTURY ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 








THE CENTURY COS 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


+ 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
A Superbly Illustrated Edition. 


THE world’s classic, Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” has just been 
issued by THE CENTURY Co. in beautiful form and at a very low 
price. The illustrations and decorations are by G. Woolliscroft 
Rhead, Louis Rhead, and Frederick Rhead, and they are considered 
the finest interpretations of Bunyan that have yet been given to the 
world. In writing of the exhibition of the originals of these pic- 
tures held in New York, the “Tribune” said: “No more artistic en- 
terprise has ever been carried through in this country.” Of the 
older generation most people have read the great Christian classic, 
but are our children familiar with the immortal “dream”? This beau- 
tiful edition will help them to an appreciation of its wonders. The 
book is printed in brown ink, on heavy paper, with attractive bind- 
ing, $1.50. Edition de luxe, in two colors, on large paper, $5.00. 





This border and cut are reduced from “ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” The printed 
page of that work is 104 x 74, and it is set in Jenson —a heavy type which 
harmonizes well with the decorations. It contains a great number of full-page 
and smaller pictures, initials, tail-pieces, ete., and a border for every page. 
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ALLEGED COFFIN OF COLUMBUS—SANTO DOMINGO. 
From “ Cuba and Porto Rico."" 


CUBA AND PORTO RICO, with the Other Islands of the West Indies. 

THE author of this book, Mr. Robert T. Hill, is a professional geologist and geographer of high 
standing in the scientific world, and he lias been engaged for years in explorations of tropical 
America. His book sets forth in readable and entertaining style the physical and political geog- 
raphy, she geology, flora, topography, political conditions, climate, commerce, and possibilities of the 
West {ndian Jslands. 500 pages, 160 illustrations, $3.00. 


GALLOPS. By David Gray. 

“ ALIVE with fun and incident,” says the Boston “Herald.” Mr. Gray’s piquant sketches deal with 
life and character in a social circle where steeplechasing and cross-country riding are the main 
diversions. They sound a new note in American fiction. 16mo, 226 pages, $1.25. 


MADAME BUTTERFLY. By John Luther Long. 

“Tr has originality of treatment and a wealth of local coloring,” says the Boston “Transcript.” 
A collection of delightful stories about Japan, giving the very spirit of the country. The frontis- 
piece is in tint, and the cover is decorated in Japanese style. 224 pages, $1.25. 


OUT OF MULBERRY STREET. By Jacob A. Riis. 

Stories and sketches of New York tenement-house life, by the author of “How the Other Half 
Lives.” No one knows this field better than Mr. Riis, as is so well shown by his story, “The Passing 
of Cat Alley,” in the present number of THe Century. 16mo, 300 pages, with frontispiece, $1.25. 


THE CASTING AWAY OF MRS. LECKS AND MRS. ALESHINF. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 

Tuis is a new edition of one of Mr. Stockton’s best stories, printed from new plates and with the 
addition of a large number of illustrations by Frederick Dorr Steele. The Boston “Herald” con- 
siders this “one of the freshest and most naive of Mr. Stockton’s books,” and the pictures form an 
admirable and fitting complement to the text. 12mo, 300 pages, $1.50. 
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GOOD AMERICANS. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


“It is a story,” says the New York “Times,” “to be noted for its life and incident, its brilliant 
qualities of style and of portraiture.” The scene is laid mainly in New York, but it also shifts to 
New England and the Orient. With frontispiece by C. Allen Gilbert. 12mo, 220 pages, $1.25. 


NEW BOOKS IN THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES. 
No more attractive little books have ever been issued in America than the charming Thumb-Nail 
Series, begun by George Wharton Edwards's “ Thumb-Nail Sketches” some years ago. Twelve books 
have now been issued in this series. They are bound in full stamped leather, with gilt edges, and 
cost $1.00 each. The following are the issues for the present season : 


The Cricket on the Hearth. 

By Charles Dickens, with an introduction by Joseph 
Jefferson, who has so identified himself with the character 
of the old toy-maker. All lovers of Dickens’s “Fairy 
Tale of Home” will want a copy in this exquisite setting. 


Poor Richard’s Almanack. 

By Benjamin Franklin, edited by Benjamin E. Smith. 
The first and one of the greatest American classics. 
With a frontispiece portrait of Franklin and a facsimile 
of the first number of the Almanack. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY 
IN AMERICA. New Edition. 

For the first time this great work is now issued in 
adequate form, and President Gilman of Johns Hopkins 
University writes an admirable introduction. With por- 
trait of De Tocqueville and a full index, adding greatly 
to the value of the book.’ In two volumes, $5.00. 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY. 
By Theodore S. Woolsey. 

THE author, who is the well-known professor of inter- 
national law at Yale University, has gathered into book 
form his able discussions on problems which are now in 


the minds of the people as presented by the Spanish war; 
with such questions as the Nicaragua Canal, the Mon- wags ne nue ae 
roe Doctrine, etc. 12mo, 300 pages, $1.25. j Nail Series. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM. By Charles W. Eliot. 

THE president of Harvard University has collected his essays and addresses on educational topics, 
and they are now issued by THE CenTuRY Co. as a contribution to a subject that is everywhere 
engaging the attention of the educator. 8vo, 418 pages, $2.00. 


UNIVERSITY PROBLEMS. By Daniel C. Gilman. 

HERE are collected the public utterances of the president of Johns Hopkins on the subject of 
the development of the modern university and other educational problems. A necessity to one 
who would keep abreast of educational progress. 8vo, 319 pages, $2.00. 


OUR CONVERSATIONAL CIRCLE. 

A FAMILIAR essay on the art of conversation, by Agnes H. Morton, with an introduction by 
Hamilton W. Mabie. The Boston “Globe” says: “It treats the subject from a high plane and with 
the sincerest purpose. It tells what to talk about and what not to talk about, how to talk and 
how not to talk.” 218 pages, $1.25. 
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THE CENTURY CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS. 
By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author of “Hugh Wynne.” 


“Dr. MITCHELL,” says the New York “Sun,” “is a wonderful man. It was but a little while ago that 
he produced that admirable book ‘Hugh Wynne,’ and now he produces another that we are inclined 
to rank still higher as a piece of literary skill.” Readers of THE CENTURY who have followed the adven- 
tures of the “Foundling, Thief, 
Juggler, and Fencing-master dur- 
ing the French Revolution” will be 
glad to have it in book form, with 
its fifteen beautiful full-page illus- 
trations by Castaigne. The novel 
was in its third edition and twenty- 
fifth thousand before issue. 12mo, 
321 pages, $1.50. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


FAR IN THE FOREST. 


A NEW edition of one of the best 
of Dr. Mitchell’s novels, revised and 
with a new chapter. A story of 
life in the forests of northern Penn- 
sylvania. The New York “Times” 
calls it “a thoroughly satisfying ~— 
story; fresh, stirring, and whole- FRANGOIS AND TOTO IN THE LUXEMBOURG. 
some as the atmosphere of its own ibid Adsaniewen of ranseie.” 
pines.” 12mo, $1.50. 


HOME ECONOMICS. By Maria Parloa. 


Tuis popular writer furnishes here “a guide to household management,” covering the proper treat- 
ment of the materials entering into the construction and the furnishing of the modern house. It 
includes the care of plumbing, hard-wood floors, etc. The “Book News” says: “It covers every sub- 
ject that engages the attention of the careful housewife.” With fifty-two illustrations. In rich 
red cloth binding. 12mo, 400 pages, $1.50. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL. 


THAT famous book, “ Alice in Wonderland,” has appealed to old and young for a generation. A 
near friend and relative of the author has written a biography made up as far as possible from Lewis 
Carroll’s own letters, especially his delightful letters to children. It will contain about a hundred 
illustrations, and it is hoped to have it out before Christmas. 


IN PALESTINE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Richard Watson Gilder. 


Mr. GILDER here collects in book form his recent poetry, including verses written during a visit 
to the Holy Land. Thirty of the poems are here printed for the first time. 16mo, 100 pages, $1.00. 


A PRIMER OF HERALDRY FOR AMERICANS. 
By Edward S. Holden. 


THE Buffalo “Commercial” speaks of it as “a very welcome book. It gives a vast amount of 
information upon matters about which Americans know but little.” It is the work of Professor 
Edward S. Holden of Lick Observatory. The growth of hereditary patriotic societies gives a new 
interest to heraldry in America, and, indeed, a knowledge of this subject is necessary for the 
correct understanding of history and architecture. 105 pages, with many illustrations, $1.00. 





A TORPEDO-BOAT AT FULL SPEED. 
From ** The Book of the Ocean.” 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE BOOK OF THE OCEAN. By Ernest Ingersoll. 

“A BOOK just suited to the needs of intelligent young folks,” says the “Independent.” Mr. In- 
gersoll has here made a book which describes the ocean and its origin, waves, tides, and currents, 
tells of the building of ships, and devotes several chapters to the romantic story of voyages and 
explorations and battles on the sea. It is magnificently illustrated, and uniform in size and style with 
“The Century Book for Young Americans.” Square 8vo, 279 pages, $1.50. 


DENISE AND NED TOODLES. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 

“A WHOLESOME story for girls,” is the universal verdict on this charming book, with its illustra- 
tions by C. M. Relyea. It is an account of a full year in the life of a happy little girl. 12mo, 
240 pages, $1.25. 


THE LAKERIM ATHLETIC CLUB. By Rupert Hughes. 


THE Boston “Herald” considers this “one of the most vigorous, healthy, and spirited stories for 
boys issued during the present year.” Football, golf, tennis, wheeling, baseball, boating, and track 
athletics—all phases of outdoor pastime—are treated within its pages. With 20 illustrations hy 
C. M. Relyea. 12mo, 286 pages, $1.50. 


DOWN DURLEY LANE. By Virginia Woodward Cloud. 

“THE book is charming in every way,” says the “ Congregationalist.” It is printed in two colors, 
with illustrations by Reginald G. Birch, and of the union of artist and writer the Baltimore “Sun” 
says: “Such perfect and satisfactory separate and ensemble work we have not seen for years.” The 
verses are in the same vein as the ballads of Cowper and Goldsmith, and appeal not only to boys 


and girls but to older people. Square 8vo, 100 pages, $1.50. 
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THROUGH THE EARTH! By Clement Fezandié. 

“ AN ideal tale of science,” says the Philadelphia “Telegraph,” “of the kind first made popular by 
Jules Verne.” A noted scientist succeeds in boring a hole through the earth, with the idea of 
establishing rapid transit to the antipodes. With 15 illustrations by W. A. Mackay. 12mo, 240 


pages, $1.50. 


TWO BIDDICUT BOYS. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

“A LIVE story for live boys,” says 
the Portland “Transcript.” The Phila- 
delphia “Inquirer” considers it “full of 
those manly qualities which appeal to 
youth.” No writer for boys is more 
popular than J. T. Trowbridge, the fa- 
mous author of “Neighbor Jackwood,” 
and in this book he has worked out 
one of his best plots. Illustrated by 
W. A. Rogers. 16mo, 286 pages, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF MARCO 
POLO. By Noah Brooks. 


AN admirable condensation of and 
commentary on the old narrative of 
Marco Polo’s travels in Asia and Africa. 
The New York “Times” says: “It is in- 
tended to meet the wants of boys and 
girls, but it will serve to interest their 
elders in view of the changes and rumored 
changes that are taking place in China 
and its empire.” With illustrations by 
W.H. Drake. 12mo, 250 pages, $1.50. 


From“ Down Durley Lane.” 





BOOKS BY ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. 


The Century Book for Young Americans, The The Century Book of the American Revolution, 
story of the government, showing how a party of boys Contains the story of the trip of a party of young 
and girls who knew how to use their eyes and ears folks to all the famous battle-grounds of the Rev- 
found out all about the government of the United olution from Lexington to Yorktown. Superbly 
States. Fully illustrated. Octavo, 250 pages, $1.50. illustrated with more than 200 pictures, most of 
hi rom h , 

The Century Book of Famous Americans. Takes Me oe as a ee ae 
the same party of young folks on a trip to the his- 
toric homes of America, and describes the early A Boy of the First Empire. A story of the adven- 
days of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Jefferson, tures of a young French boy who was befriended 
Webster, Clay, and other famous men. 250 pages by Napoleon and attached to his person as an 
and nearly as many illustrations, $1.50. aide. 12mo, 320 pages, richly illustrated, $1.50. 


BOOKS BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


The Jungle Book. Wonderful stories of the Jungle, “Captains eous.” A strong and vivid story of 

“unique in literature and perfectly delightful in life among the Gloucester fishermen on the Grand 

spirit.” Illustrated. 12mo, 303 pages, $1.50. Banks. Full of stirring adventure and picturesque 

character-drawing. This is Mr. Kipling’s first 

The Second Jungle Book. A new collection of Jun- American novel. The book is now in its thirtieth 

gle stories, completing the series. Uniform with thousand. 12mo, 323 pages, 21 illustrations by 
above. 325 pages, numerous decorations, $1.50. W. Taber, $1.50. 


For other Standard Christmas Books for Boys and Girls, see advertising page 40. 
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Burnett’s Vanilla 


CHAPTER I. 


When the Spaniards 
entered Mexico, they found 
the Aztecs using Vanilla 
in their morning cup of 
chocolate. 

Vanilla is old and new. 
Old, in that its use 1s an- 
cient; new, in that its 
delicate odor and delicious 
taste never pall. 

Joseph Burnett Co. use 
the Mexican Vanilla Bean | 
exclusively in preparing 
their renowned Vanilla 
Extract, because the Mex- 
ican. Bean is the best that 
grows. Their Vanilla 
Extract is so concentrated 


| that only a small quantity 


need be used, and it is | 


| positively pure. 


Avoid Vanilla extracts\smade with the 


3s } rank Tonka Bean. These cheap, spurious 





Copyright protected by Lyman D. Morse. 


The Lory of Lantlla 


mixtures are as unpalatable as they are 
unhealthy, and spoil many otherwise good 
desserts 


Chapter 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC — 


RAILWAY 


GIVES 
OPPORTUNITIES \/ At A IONS RANGING FROM 


FOR 


An Hour or Two 


into the best Sporting interior of Maine, Quebec or New Brunswick, or the Atlantic 


Seaside resorts; 


A Day or Two 


across the Upper Lakes, Huron and Superior, in our Clyde-built steamships from 


Owen Sound; 


A Week or Two 


Across the Continent, over the vast Prairies and magnificent Rockies ; 


A Month or Two 


Across the vast Pacific, to Japan and China, the Philippines, Hawaiian Islands, Fiji, 
and Australia—our Empress Steamships are the finest afloat — to 


A Year or So 


Around the World by Various Routes, but all of the best. 


Write and say which you will take and we will send you descriptive pamphlets. Address 


any agent of the Company and mention THe Century in writing 


NEW YORK 353 Broadway E. V. SKINNER 
PHILADELPHIA Corner Third and Chestnut Streets H. McMURTRIE 
BALTIMORE 129 East Baltimore Street C. G. OSBURN 
WASHINGTON 1229 Pennsylvania Avenue THOS. MAGUIRE 
BOSTON 197 Washington Street H. J. COLVIN 
BUFFALO 233 Main Street A. J. SHULMAN 
DETROIT 11 Fort Street, W. A. E. EDMONDS 
CHICAGO 228 South Clark Street J. F. Le 
MINNEAPOLIS 119 South Third Street W. B. CHANDLER 
PITTSBURG 427 Fifth Avenue F. W. SALSBURY 
SAN FRANCISCO Chronicle Building M. M. STERN 
TORONTO 1 King Street, East C. E. MCPHERSON 
MONTREAL General Passenger Agent C. E. E. USSHER 
WINNIPEG Traffic Manager ROBT. KERR 
VANCOUVER Dist. Passenger Agent E. J. COYLE 
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| THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


he entire contents of this Magazine are covered by the general copyright, and articles must not be reprinted without special permission.) 
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CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1899. 


Stable Interior. Painted by George Morland ; Frontispiece. 
Engraved on wood by T. Cole. (Timothy Cole’s Engravings of Old English Masters.) 


Franklin as Printer and Publisher. (The Many-Sided Franklin) Paul Leicester Ford 
With pictures by B. West Clinedinst, Otto H. Bacher, portraits, facsimiles, etc. 

The Famous Siege of Tyre. (Alexander the Great. VI.) ......... Beajamin Ide Wheeler 
With pictures by A. Castaigne, Harry Fenn, etc. 


Gilbert Stuart’s Portraits of Women: Mrs. William Rawle Charles Henry Hart 
Engraved on wood by Henry Wolf. 


Jack 


W ith pictures by Jay Hambidge. 
The Flower of Fame .. 


Abbe Carter Goodloe 


. Robert Underwood Johnson . 


The Green Bodice. “The Century’s”’ American Artists Series. A 
Painting by etic? <4. Sei weraltnes Serie | . : 
Engraved on wood by Henry Wolf. 

American Discoveries at Corinth. Including a Relic of St. Paul.. Rufus B, Richardson 
With pictures by C. M. Relyea, E. C. Peixotto, and C. A. Vanderhoof, from photo- 
graphs. 

Round About Jerusalem . Le eS ll 


With pictures from the author’s “ Life of Christ.” 


Cities of Hell. By the Author of “Christ in Hades” ........ ...... Stephen Phillips . 


General Sherman in Russia. Extracts from the Diary of ..... ... Gen. W. T. Sherman . 
With —— 

Consolatio: Bae .. Ida Ahlborn Weeks . 
With a - a by Edwin Murray McKay. 

Absolute Zero (Liquid eae toes cess + eeeess.... William Clark Peckham 
With pictures of experiments. 


The Atlantic Fleet in the Spanish War .. 


With pictures by Howard F. Sprague, a portrait, maps, etc. 


Recrimination ........ 


The Capture of Manila, II. The Manila Campaign - S ajer-tes ye 


With portraits, pictures, and maps. 
The Surrender of Manila. As Seen from Admiral Dewey’s Flagship. John T. McCutcheon . 
ith portraits and pictures. 
Via sr A Romance of the Second Crusade. VI..... . .... F. Marion Crawford.. 
With a picture by Louis Loeb. 


Death After War... Sieetes ...... Helen Gray Cone. 


Risais of the Time 
American Art — “ Absolute Zero ”"—“The Lady ‘Who Has Just Left ‘the Room.” 


Open Letters . - ; 
“The Century's” American Artists Series : * Julian Alden Weir (Henry Eckford) —The Battle of 
Bay (Commander E. P. Wood). 


In Lighter Vein . tteeeees 
Two Players and Play (Beatrice Siengsems) —A Child’s Primer of Natural Histo: : The Plat- 
y pus us and A Seal ba and Pictures by Oliver Herford)—“’Way in de Woods, an’ Nobody Dar” 

mes D. Corrothers) —The Stay-at-Home (George Weymouth). 





‘Terms : — $4.00 a year in advance; 35 cents a number. Booksellers and Postmasters receive subscriptions. Subscribers may 
remit to us in P. O. or express money-orders, or in bank checks, drafts, or registered letters. Money in letters is at sender's risk. 

Bound volumes (containing the numbers for six months), in old gold or green cloth, gilt top, each $3.00, or without gilt top, 
$2.75. The same in half russia, gilt top, $4.00. 

Back numbers will be exchanged, if in good condition, for corresponding bound volumes in gold cloth, with gilt tup, for $1.00 per 
volume (six numbers); half russia for $2.25 ; olive- -green cloth, plain top, 75 cents each; subscribers paying charges both ways. Post- 
age on Tue Century volumes, 38 cents. All numbers sent for binding should be marked with owner's name. We cannot bind or 
exchange —s the edges of which have been trimmed by machine. Cloth covers for binding THe Century, 50 cents. Volumes 
end with April and October numbers. 


CHAS F HCICHESTER, T Treas. THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


VILLIAM W. ELLSWORTH, Secy. 














CAPTAIN TAYLOR, CAPTAIN EVANS, CAPTAIN Cook, COMMODORE PHILIP, 
of the /ndiana. of the Jowa. of the Brooklyn. of the 7exas. 


Unprecedented Treatment 
of an Historical Event. 


Following Admiral Sampson’s paper in the present 
number, will contain 


one Popular Narratives of the Seaton Battle 
Caran Craowex, DY the Commanders. 


of the New York The part taken by the different vessels, and the per- 
sonal experiences of their commanders, 
will be described as follows : 


Iowa, by Captain R. D. Evans, 
Indiana, by.Captain H. C. Taylor, 
Texas, by Commodore J. W. Philip, 
Brooklyn, by Captain F. A. Cook, 
Gloucester, by Lieut.-Com. Wainwright, 
Oregon, by Lieutenant E. W. Eberle, 


te with an interview on Cervera’s strategy, by < 
LIEUTENANT EBERLE, ’ LicuT.-COMMANDER 
in command of the forward Captain C, E, Clark. WAINWRIG=T, 
tunes of the Congen. New York, by Captain F. E. Chadwick, fhe S#ucester. 


With novel illustrations, including photographs taken on each of the above vessels during the action. 
To allow space for all this material, 


THE MAGAZINE WILL BE INCREASED IN SIZE, 


so that the general features will in no way suffer by the publication of this unique and entertaining 
symposium. 


THE OTHER CONTENTS 


will include 
A continuation of the story of ALEXANDER IN EGYPT. 
‘*¢ The Vizier of the Two-horned Alexan- In Professor Wheeler’s “ Life of Alexander 
der,’’ by FRANK R. STOCKTON. the Great.” 


A GOLF STORY, THE SOLAR ECLIPSE AT BENARES. 
‘¢ The Matter of a Mashie.’’ By R. D. Mackenzie, author “ A Visit to an In- 
By David Gray, author of “ Gallops.” dian Prince,”’ in the March CENTURY. 
Etc., Etc., Ete. 
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NO.5 JOHN STREE 


BY RICHARD WHITEING, 


Author of “ The Island.” 


A Romance of the “Other Half” in London, 
with Side-lights on the Life of the “Upper Ten.” 


hie author of this striking story is a journal- In “No. § John Street” the heroine is a 
ist, who has devoted many years to the sym- flower-girl, and the hero, who tells the story, a 
pathetic study of social conditions in the modern wealthy young baronet who lives for a time in 
Babylon. His first book, “ The Island,” charac- the slums, and earns his bread by the sweat of 
terized by the London Times as “ a satire upon his brow. As in “ The Island,” the satire upon 
= selfishness of high civilizations,” and praised “the selfishness of high civilizations ”’ is made all 
the London Daily News as a “remarkable the more effective by its subtle humor and the 
» Br ” tracing its origin to More’s “ Utopia,” is literary delicacy of the author's style. 
recalled by his new romance. In the earlier The Critic pronounced the reading of the earlier 
story the satire was contained in the account of story “a rare intellectual pleasure, and a noble 
British institutions given by an English noble- stimulus to practical consideration of the social 
man to the daughter of the chief of the Pitcairn problems that confront us.’”’ Mr. Whiteing’s 
Islanders. latest book is no less stimulating and delightful. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Captain Sigsbee’s Book 

aptain Sigsbee s Book. 
“Every page of the volume evinces the ripe 

culture and broad scholarship which belong to 

this austere and practical man of affairs.” —Az- THE 44 MAINE.” 

lanta Constitution. 
“ A contribution to history of which as a nation An Account of her Destruction 


a ’ ton. ‘ 
we may be proud a Boston in Havana Harbor. 
8vo, 270 pages, richly illustrated, $1.50. 


Naval Constructor Hobson’s Book. 


“The same virile imagination which inspired his 


THE SINKING deed makes picturesque and thrilling the manner of } 
his telling it.”— Boston Journal. ! 
OF THE “A Homeric story, told in a straightforward way 

that is modest, frank, earnest and _ thrilling.”— 


+ MERRI MAC. Ad Times, Philadelphia. 


8vo, 300 pages, richly illustrated, $1.50. 
































A New Edition of De Tocqueville’s Great Work, 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


With portrait of the author and introduction by President Gilman <paee rg University. In 


two volumes, octavo, 559 and 536 pages. With full in Price, $5.00. 

The author’s nephew, Vicomte de Tocqueville, tion, so compact in its argument, particularly 
writes: “ I have read it with the closest attention appeals to me. Allow me to present my best 
and the keenest interest. The biography of my congratulations, and to commend the handsome 
uncle is eta accurate, and the fine introduc- Shee in which the author is presented.” 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ Announcements. 





Industrial Cuba. 


Being a Study of Present Commercial and Industrial Conditions, with Suggestions as to the Opportunities presented 
in the Island for American Capital, Enterprise, and Labor. By ROBERT P. PORTER, Special Commissioner for the 


United States, Cuba, and Porto Rico. 8°. 


This volume deals with the economic and political condition and outlook in Cuba. 


It deals with the live questions in that island, 


which are interesting every intelligent citizen in the United States. There is literally no chapter in it that does not have some bearifig, 
and which does not give useful information, on the problems which the Administration is endeavoring to solve, and which General 
Brooke and his staff of provincial governors are at this moment working to solve satisfactorily for the people of Cuba. 


The Children of the Mist. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, author of ‘‘Down Dartmoor 

Way,” ‘‘ Lying Prophets,” etc. 8°. 

Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch, in London “ Speaker,” says: ‘‘ All the 
persons in the book are definite, the whole atmosphere of the 
story is crisp and clear—a tale of uncommon thoughtfulness and 
power.” 

Mr. R. D. Blackmore, the author of “‘ Lorna Doone,” writes 
concerning this book as follows: ‘‘ Knowing nothing of the writer 
or his works, I was simply astonished at the beauty and power of 
this novel. But true as it is to life and place, full of deep interest, 
rare humor, and vivid descriptions, there seemed to be risk of its 

assing unheeded in the crowd and rush and ruck of fiction. . 
iterature has been enriched with a wholesome, genial, and noble 


’ 


tale, the reading of which is a pleasure in store for many.’ 





Story of the Nations Series. 


New numbers. Fully illustrated. Large 12°, $1.50; half 
leather, $1.75. 

No. 53. The West Indies. A History of the Islands of 
the West Indian Archipelago, together with an account of their 
Physical Characteristics, Natural Resources, and Present Condition 
3y Amos Kipper Fiske, A. M. 

Nos. 54 and 55. The Story of the People of Eng- 
land in the 19th Century. By Justin McCartny, M. P. 
In two volumes. 

No. 56. The Story of China. By Ropert K. Dovcias. 

No. 5%. The Story of Austria, the Home of the 
Hapsburg Dynasty, from 1282 to the Present Day. By Sipney 
WHITMAN. 


The Life of George Borrow. 


The Life, Writings, and Correspondence of George Borrow, 1803-1881, author of ‘‘ The Bible in Spain,” etc 


WILLIAM I. KNApp, Ph.D., late of Yale and Chicago Universities. 


George Borrow was born in East Dereham, Norfolk, England, in 1803. , 
i f After much adventurous roaming and many struggles, in 1833 he re- 


had a great gift, acquiring among other tongues that of the gypsies. 


"etc. By 
In2vols. 8°. 
He spent much of his time studying languages, for which he 


ceived the appointment as agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, in which capacity he traveled extensively, learning with mar- 


velous ease the language of each country visited by him. 


He was noted for his eccentricities, his fondness for the gypsies, his passion for 


athletic exercises, his scorn for the gentilities of life, and his vigorous advocacy of the doctrines of the Church of England. 


Our Insect Friends and Foes. 


How to Collect, Preserve, and Study 
Them. By BELLE S. CRAGIN. 
Fully illustrated. 8°. 

Miss Cragin sets forth the pleasure to be 
derived from a systematic study of the habits 
of insects, and gives many points which will 
be of practical value to the beginner. She 
gives comprehensive descriptions of all the 
more important species to be found in the 
United States, together with illustrations of 
the same. 





Ornamental Shrubs. 


For Garden, Lawn and Park Planting. 
By Lucius D. Davis. Fully illus- 
trated. 8°. 

This volume is addressei to both scientific 
men and that large class of persons who, 
though interested in plants, have no know- 
ledge of Botany and neither time nor incli- 
nation to acquire it. The phraseology is 
plain and the descriptions are easily com- 
prehensible; yet the book contains material, 
never before presented, relating to varieties 
of plants developed under cultivation. 





Nature Studies in Berkshire. 


With illustrations in photegravure 
from origina photographs by Arthur 
Scott. By JOHN COLEMAN ADAMS. 
Large 8°. 

A collection of prose pictures of skies and 
woods and fields, intermingled with the re- 
flections of a writer who is at once a philoso- 
pher and a poet, one who reg profoundly 
the beauties of the Berkshire Hills and who 
possesses the art of enabling his reader to 
share in his enjoyment. 


Two Women in the Klondike. 


By Mary E. HITCHCOCK. 
the trails to the gold-fields. 8°. 


With over 100 illustrations from photographs, and an authoritative map of Alaska, showing 


The volume presents the record of a journey in the summer of 1898 by Mrs. Roswell D. Hitchcock, widow of the late Commander 


Hitchcock, U. S. 


account of her experiences, and is full of interesting incidents. 


Miss Cayley’s Adventures. 


By GRANT ALLEN, author of ‘‘ British Barbarians,"’ etc. 


Illustrated. 12°. 
This is the obverse of the old sto 


Mr. Allen’s youth is a girl, a graduate o 


less, and who is compelled to make her own way in life. 
experiences are told in Mr. Allen’s old-time graceful manner, which 


won for him an international reputation. 


of the youth who starts forth 


with a sound heart and tuppence in his = to win his fortune. 
sirton, who is left penni- 
t 


12°, $1.25. 


Her varied marauding 








The Story of a Lost Mine. 


uishes his enemies. 4 
tions, accurate as well as picturesque, of life among the Pucblos. 


N., and Miss E. Van Buren, a grandniece of President Van Buren. Mrs. Hitchcock’s journal is a faithful and vivacious 


Lone Pine. 
By R. B. TOWNSHEND. 


A tale of the adventures of a white man in New Mexico with 
Indians, both honest and treacherous. 4 ; 
good marksmanship, and also by dint of quick wits, rescues from 
Navajoes the girl whom they have stolen, and van- 


The white man, by dint of 


The book is full of incident and of descrip- 


*,” Send for our List of Spring Publications. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON. 





S STO ts8 SS IS 
SCRIBNER’S NEW “IMPORTATIONS 


THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN SIR RICHARD F. BURTON, K. C. M. G., F. R. G. S. 
By his Wife, ISABEL Burton. Edited, with a preface, by W. H. Witxins, M.A., Author of “The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton.” 


New and cheaper edition. 1 vol., 8vo, $3.00 
An absorbingly interesting account of the life of a most remarkable man. 


ALPHABETS OLD AND NEW 
Containing over 150 complete examples, 30 series of ae, and numerous facsimiles of ancient dates, etc., selected and arranged with 
a short account of the development of the alphabet by Lewis F. Day, author of ‘‘ Windows,” “ Ev ery-day Art,” “‘ Nature in Orna- 
’ and other text-books of ornamental design. Suns 8vo, $1.50. 





ment,’ 

The most comprehensive, handy, and useful work on the subject for all users of Practical Lettering. It will furnish all who execute 

lettering with a comprehensive series of examples, and it appeals to Architects, Designers, Sculptors, Monumental Masons, Brass and 
Seal Engravers, Heraldic Stationers, Draughtsmen, etc., etc. 


THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING 


With an introduction by Epmunp Gosse. Limited Library Edition (only 750 copies for both England and America). Sumptuously 
printed on hand-made paper. The text is based on the last edition revised by the author. With photogravure frontispieces to each 
volume. To be comph in 12 vol , demy 8vo. To be sold only in sets. 10 volumes ready. Price, per volume, $2.50 met. 


THE WOLSELEY SERIES OF MILITARY BOOKS 
THE CONDUCT OF WAR 
By Lieut.-Gen. von DER GOLTz. 8vo, $3. 


It is a small book in which the main ceunegiedl problems are clearly dealt with, and which will be useful to any one who wishes to 
find in a brief compass what these are. 
Letters on Strategy Indian Frontier Warfare 
5 Plans of Battles. 2 vols. By Capt. G. J. YounGHuspanp, author of ‘‘The Relief of 
Chitral,” etc. With plan of the Battle of Charasia and map 
of Sherpur. 8vo, $3.50. 


WITH THE ROYAL HEADQUARTERS IN _ 1870-1871 
By = von Verpy pu VERNOIS, chief-of-staff under Moltke. Edited by Captain W. H. James, and with preface by Lord Wolseley. 
8vo, $3.50. 





By Prince HOHENLOHE-INGELFINGEN. 
8vo, $12.00. 


Others to follow. 


The Sepoy Mutiny Anglo-Saxon Superiority 


As Seen by a Subaltern from Delhi to Lucknow. By Colonel To What it is Due. 


By Epmonp Demouins, Editor of La 


EowarRp ViBartT. With a portrait, a plan, and 1o illustra- Science Sociale. Translated from the tenth French Edition. 
tions. Large crown 8vo, $2.50. With Map. Cheaper edition, crown 8vo, $1.00. 


LATER RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 
A Series of E ples of the D ic Buildings Erected Subsequent to the Elizabethan Period. Edited with Introductory and Descrip- 
tive Text by JoHN BELCHER and M. E. Macartney. To be complet in six parts, each part containing 26 plates, while further 
illustrations, including plans, will be given in the text. Parts I III., and IV. now ready. Folio. Price for complete set, 
$45.00 et. Uniform with and a continuation or sequel to Gotch’s '« Architecture of the Renaissance in E ngland. 


The Architecture of the Renaissance Renaissance Architecture and Ornament 
in Italy in Spain 
\ General View for the Use of Students and Otkers. By Wi.- A Series of Examples Selected from the Purest Works between 


uiAM J. ANDERSON. With 54 collotype and other plates, and the years 1500-1560. By ANDREW N Prentice. With 60 
74 illustrations in the text. 8vo, $5.00. plates. 4to, $20.00. 


Modern Architecture Architecture for General Readers 
A Book for Architects and the Public. By H. Heatucote A Short Treatise on the Principles and Motives of Architectural 
STATHAM, author of ‘‘ Architecture for General Readers,” Design, with a Historical Sketch, By H. H. STaTHam. 
etc. With numerous illustrations of contemporary buildings. With illustrations drawn by the author. Crown 8vo, $3.50 
Demy 8vo, $3.00. net. 
Windows Historic Ornament 
A Book About Stained and Painted Glass. By Lewis F. Day. By J. Warp. Vol. I. Prehistoric, Ancient, Medizval, Renais- 


With 50 full-page plates and 200 smaller illustrations. Large — Art and Architecture. With 436 illustrations. 8vo, 
8v0, $10. 50. Mow fol. II. Pottery, Metal-work, Furniture, Textiles, 
fomsics, 


Contents: Book I., Craftsmanship; Book II., Design; Glass, Book Decoration. 317 illustrations, 8vo, 


Book III., Style. 
BAEDEKER’S EUROPEAN “GUIDE-BOOKS 
Illustrated with Numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Views. All prices Net. 
Usited States 3-60 | Germany (Southern) . , . $t.50 | Palestine and Syria (ew Edi- 


$ 
Canada, with Newfoundland Germany (Rhine) . : ; 2.10 tion) . 
and Alaska : 1.50 | Great Britain . , , f 3-00 | Spain and Portugal 


Alps (Eastern) . : ‘ ’ 3-00 | Greece . 7, ‘ ‘ 2.40 | Switzerland 
Austr 2.10 | Italy (Northern) . . 2.40 | Traveler’s Manual of Conver- 


ia ‘ . 
—— and Holland ‘ : 1.80 | Italy (Central) and Rom 2.25 sation, in English, wae, 
pt , ‘ 4-50 | Italy (Southern) and Sicily, French, and Italian . 

France (Northern) . ° 2.10 etc. ; 1.80 | Conversation Dictionary, in 
France (South-Eastern) . ‘ 1.50 | London and its Environs . : 1.80 English, French, , Gomen, and 
France (South-Western) . ‘ 1.50 | Norway and Sweden . - 3.00 Italian . 

Germany (Northern) . ‘ - 2.40 | Paris and its Environs. 1.80 

5 MURRAY’S HAND-BOOK TO JAPAN ; 
New Edition, revised, rewritten, and enlarged by numerous additions, by Bast. H. CHAMBERLAIN and W. B. Mason. With Maps. 
tzmo. Nearly ready. 


MURRAY’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOKS. Full lists on application 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 


























Notable NNew Fiction 





A New Book by George W. Cable. 
STRONG HEARTS. 


[® these stories Mr. Cable returns to the field which gave him his best fame and his readers their greatest plea- 


sure — New Orleans and its mingled races. 


‘*The Entomologist" has for its heroine one of those women 


who are especially Cable's creation —one who belongs with the heroines of ‘‘ The Grandissimes”’ and with 


‘* Madame Delphine.” 
with added power. s2mo, $17.25. 


THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. 


AFFLES, the hero of Mr. Hornung’s new story, is the most fascinating rascal of modern fiction. 


That story and ‘‘ The Taxidermist’’ both have all the charm of ‘‘ Old Creole Days” 


BY E. W. HORNUNG. 


A gentle- 


man born and bred, he enters upon an astonishing career of crime, and the combination which he shows of 
resource and cunning, of patience and precision, of headwork and handiwork, stamps him as a veritable artist 


in crime, well worthy to rank with his counterpart, Sherlock Holmes. 


r2mo, $1.25. 


THE STOLEN STORY, AND OTHER NEWSPAPER STORIES. 
BY JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS. 


O describe the life of a reporter as it is at the present day under the conditions which high pressure journal- 


ism has made imperative, is the object of these stories. 
pression of the modern newspaper man. 


THE GREATER INCLINATION. BY EDITH WHARTON. 


llustrated. 


They are sure to take their place as the best ex- 


r2mo, $1.25. 


\ RS. WHARTON is a new writer of short stories, but one whose wit, subtlety and uncommon capacity in 
4"4 character-drawing readers of ‘‘ The Pelican"’ and ‘‘ The Muse’s Tragedy” are already prepared to appre- 
ciate. Her refreshing lack of the ‘‘ clever’ pose and the essential charity behind her touches of outward cyni- 


cism are traits which give her work an especially attractive flavor. 


r2mo, $1.50. 


RED ROCK. BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


Illustrated by 
B. West 
Clinedinst. 


NE cannot read this novel without being deeply impressed with its sterling 
literary beauties and its human interest. 
exhaling the flavor of all that is best in American life.'""— The London Daily Mail. r2mo, $1.50. 


Thirtreth 


It is tender, mellow, and sweet, /‘housand 





MEZZOTINTS IN MODERN MUSIC 

BY JAMES HUNEKER 
N R. HUNEKER’S book treats of the modern mas- 
> ters of instrumental music— Brahms, Tschai- 
kowsky, Chopin, Richard Strauss, Liszt, and Wagner 
— in a manner that will be sure to attract wide atten- 
tion. For his biographical studies are etched in deep 
and strong lines, while his analyses of the works of 
these composers go to the very heart of the subject. 
r2mo, $1.50. 


THE ORCHESTRA AND ORCHES- 
TRAL MUSIC 
BY W. J. HENDERSON 

N R. HENDERSON'S book is the first volume in 
+"* the Music-Lover's Library, a series designed for 
the amateur. The book is broad in scope and popula 
in character, dealing with the historical, biographica! 
anecdotal, and descriptive aspects of the subject as 
well as with its purely musical and esthetic features 
With portraits and illustrations. r12mo, $1.25 net. 


By SIDNEY LANIER. 


MUSIC AND POETRY 
‘* | T contains the theories and opinions of one of the 
keenest and most delicately discriminating of 
minds, phrased in a chcice English style of which he 
was indeed a master.’"— 7he Congregationalist. 12mo, 


$1.50. 


RETROSPECTS AND PROSPECTS 


YN volume contains a number of papers, the char- 

acter of which is indicated by such chapter titles 
as ‘‘ Retrospects and Prospects,” ‘‘San Antonio dé 
Bexar,"’ ‘‘Confederate Memorial Address,” ‘‘ The 
New South,” and ‘‘Sketches of India."" z2mo. Jn Press 








Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 




















NEW SPRING PUBLICATIONS. 





The Authoritative Narrative of the Santiago Campaign. 


IN CUBA WITH SHAFTER. BY LIEUT.-COL. J. D. MILEY. 


OLONEL MILEY was General Shafter's Chief of Staff during the Santiago 
With r2 Campaign. His book is an authoritative description, from the headquarters With 
si ; point of view, of the difficulties and obstacles which the United States troops en- 
portraits of - — - ¢ maps 
, . countered and of how they were overcome. The information is based on official , ] 
leading _ documents and on the testimony of those who were cognizant of all that was taking /7" ¢ficia 
Generals. place, and the book will undoubtedly be accepted as the authorized presentation sources. 
of the campaign. s2mo, $1.50. 


LIFE OF DANTON. BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 
With portraits and notes. In Press. 

Ppt pe vod has recently taken his place as the chief personality of the Second Period of the French Revolution, 

and abundant though tardy justice is done to his character and achievements by Mr. Belloc. His ‘ Life’’ is 
not only a repository of facts concerning the great Conventionnel, but is also a complete narrative of the most 
dramatic phases of the Revolution and a brilliant and original picture of France in her various revolutionary 
aspects, political and social. 

A Notable Book on Travel and Adventure. 


ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRONTIER. 
BY WILLIAM HARVEY BROWN. 


With 32 A STORY of absorbingly interesting adventure. It was the author's fortune to With 
illustrations +* be in Mashonaland and Matabeleland during the critical years of that colony, fe 
and to spend many months in big-game hunting, in gold-mining, in farming, and eer 
from in other occupations. The narrative ofhis experiences gives a series of vivid pictures Jolding 
photographs. of frontier life in Africa, as entertaining as it is historically valuable. &vo. he Press. maps. 


A TEXAS RANGER. BY N. A. JENNINGS. 


T= true story of surprising adventures on the Mexican border by a young man who enlisted in the early 
eighties in a company of Texas Rangers. The book is as thrilling as a border romance, and in addition is 
a hitherto unwritten-record of a body of troops who were the prototypes of the Rough Riders. s2mo. Jn Press. 


By the Author of “* How to Know the Wild Flowers.” 


HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS. BY FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts and Habits of Our Common Ferns. 


TS volume does for the ferns what the same author's ‘‘ How to Know the 

With Wild Flowers " did for the ficwers of woods and fields. It is similar in aim 

and scope to the previous volume, and is intended as a guide for those who enjoy 

1¢6 seeking out and gathering ferns. By means of its simple, clear, and brief descrip- 9, ¢. ye 

illustrations. tions and its accurate illustrations it enables the unscientific lover of nature to ila 
identify any of our common ferns. 


Crown Svo, 





Five Timely Volumes. 
THE PORTO RICO OF TO-DAY. BY A. G. ROBINSON. 


With 2 e rr is the able work of an able man sent to ‘spy out the land’ and report to With 
# the people of his race whatever he saw that would be valuable to them. The 
Jull-page book gives one a clear idea of the nature of the country.”— Boston Daily Adver- three 
illustrations. tiser. r2amo, $1.50. maps. 
THE CUBAN AND COMMERCIAL CUBA. 
PORTO RICAN CAMPAIGNS. A Book for Business Men. 
BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. BY WILLIAM J. CLARK. 
W!tH 117 illustrations from photographs and with With eight maps, seven plans, and forty full-page 


5 illustrations, and a Commercial Directory of 
four maps. Twentieth thousand. r2mo, $1.50. Cuba. Large 8v0, $4.00. 


OUR NAVY YESTERDAYS IN THE 
IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN. PHILIPPINES. 


BY JOHN R. SPEARS. BY JOSEPH E. STEVENS. 


With 125 illustrations from photographs and with l ITH thirty-two full-page illustrations from photo- 
charts and diagrams. s2mo, $2.00. graphs. Ninth thousand. rz2mo, $1.50. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 




















IMPORTANT BOOKS 





THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING 
AND ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT, 


1845-1846 
Illustrated with Two Contemporary Portraits of the Writers, and Two Facsimile 
Letters. With a Prefatory Note by R. BARRETT BROWNING, and Notes, by 
F. G. Kenyon, Explanatory of the Greek Words. Two Volumes. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00. 
This remarkable collection comprises every letter that passed between the two poets from their 
first acquaintance until their marriage, with the exception of one which was destroyed by common 
consent. 


BISMARCK’S AUTOBIOGRAPAY 


BISMARCK, The Man and the Statesman: Being the Reflections and Remi- 
niscences of Otto, Prince von Bismarck, Written and Dictated by Himself 
after his Retirement from Office. Translated from the German under the 
Supervision of A. J. BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Two 
Volumes. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.50. 


These volumes afford an insight into the policy and character of a great maker of history, prob- 
ably never before vouchsafed within so short a space of time after the grave has closed upon him, 
while his breath is indeed still hot upon the world.—London Times. 


THROUGH ASIA 


By Sven Hepin. With Two Maps and Four Plates Printed in Colors, and 
about 280 Illustrations by the Author and from Photographs. -Two Volumes. 
Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamentzl, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10.00. 


It would be difficult to mention any book of travel covering so extensive a field, richer in sub- 
stantial information, interest, and entertainment from beginning to end. Much of it isa revelation ; 
there are few readers who will not find in it something new and suggestive.—London Times. 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND 


An Account of a Journey into Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Lamas and Sol- 
diers, Imprisonment, Torture, and Ultimate Release, brought about by Dr. 
Wilson and the Political Peshkar Karak Sing-Pal. By A. Henry SavaGe 
Lanpor. With the Government Enquiry and Report and other Official 
Documents, by J. Larkin, Esq., Deputed by the Government of India. 
With One Photogravure, Eight Colored Plates, Fifty Full-page and about 
One Hundred and Fifty Text Illustrations, and a Map from Surveys by the 
Author. Two Volumes. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 


Tops, $9.00. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
New York and London 



































RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 
Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, is one of the most picturesque and at the same time one of the 
most completely misunderstood figures in modern European history. This book is the story of 
her life, written not from the outside by a mere collector of records, but by a lady of her court, who 
was an intimate personal friend. 


THE FACKSONIAN EPOCH 


By Cuar.es H. Peck. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 
A remarkably strong presentation of the political history of our country from the battle of New 
Orleans to the succession of Mr. Tyler to the Presidency. That was the formative period of our 
politics, and nowhere else can the history of this epoch be found in a single work. 


THE OPEN QUESTION 


A Tale of Two Temperaments. By EvizaBETH Rosins (C.E.RAIMOND). Post 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 
This is an extraordinarily fine novel. We have not for many years come across a serious novel 
of modern life which has so impressed our imagination or created such an instant conviction of the 
genius of its writer. —S¢. James’s Gazette, London. 


RAGGED LADY 


By WiLit1AM Dean Howe ts. A Novel. [Illustrated by A. I. KELLER. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Mr. Howells has always been a trained observer of human life. He sees everything clearly, 
and has the power of making his readers see just as clearly. His powers of observation, his keen 
reading of human motives, and his ability to delineate his observations concisely and accurately 
have never been shown to better advantage than in his latest contribution to American fiction. 


WESSEX POEMS, AND OTHER VERSES 


By THomas Harpy. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, Cloth 
Extra, Gilt Top and Uncut Edges, $1.75. 


SUNDOWN LEFLARE 


Short Stories. By FREDERIC REMINGTON. Illustrations by the author. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


ESPIRITU SANTO 
A Novel. By HenrietTa DANA SKINNER. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


THE RIVER SYNDICATE 


Short Stories. By CHAR Es E. Carry. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


AN INCIDENT, and OTHER HAPPENINGS 


Short Stories. By SARAH BARNWELL ELLIoTT. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
New York and London 




















“a 
WEBSTER'S A Dictionary of ENGLISH, 
INTERNATIONAL Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 


DICTIONARY 





It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought; in accuracy of definition ; in effective 
methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse and compre- 
hensive statements of facts and in practical use as a working 
dictionary. 


Hon. D. J. Bocwen, Justice of U. S. Supeome Cont 90 says? 
‘‘T commend it to all as the one great standard authority.’ 


‘Iti is the Standasd Authority of the U. S. Supreme Come, all 
the State Supreme Courts, the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
and of nearly all the Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by State 
Superintendents of Schools, and other Educators almost without 


number. 





3) (2 Specimen pages sent on application. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
red a Springfield, Mass. 


% INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY © 











Che Waldorf <n a ISS GLEASON (for Many Years 
ee toe Te with the Art Department of Tu: 

Zook Book. 7 Q Century) Offers her Services for the 
By “OSCAR” of the [ea & Purchase of Photographs, Art Pro- 
! WALDORF, [RUS , ducts, Books, Antique. and Modern 
Furniture, etc. Also Confidential Sug- 


The most thorough ; ne ; ; ; 
and complete oat : gestions on Interior Decoration and 
treatise on => ; Artistic Arrangement of Homes. 
Practical / Terms Reasonable. Twenty-Six West 

Sixty-First Street, New York City. 


ooke 

¢ ry For Sate. One Complete Set 

EVER. PUBLISHED. Grolier Publications. $2500. 
Bize 8x10 inches. 


The author, OSCAR TSCHIRKY, Maitre | g Habla V. Espanol ? 


d’Hotel The Waldorf and Astoria is acknowl- 5 

edged to be one of the foremost culinary author- Parlez=-Vous Francais § 

ities of the world. P 5 
Over 900 pages of valuable information indis- Sprechen S hd D eutsch : 
—— to families, hotels, cafes and boarding Parlate Italiano 2 


Nearly 4,000 Zrgee. she ds Special feat om- - 
prehensive cook book compile pec eatures V7 
such as suggestions in regard to the kitchen, InN bas Senpetyyl et. alg ag = 


menus, bills of fare, the seasons, the market, etc. 
—_—_—___ MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Bound in one large, octavo volume of over Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or Germa: 

s” ian” in handsome cream-colored Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher. Terms 

Burnished edges - - Price, $2.50 for membership, $5.00 for each language. All questions answered 

and all exercises corrected free of charge. Part I (3 Lessons), 
either language, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers, MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORE. AKRON, 0. CHICAGO. 296 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 






































| Books = ae ae Kipling 


THE JUNGLE BOOKS. 


“ The Jungle Book ” and “ The Second Jungle Book.” Illustrated by W. H. Drake. 
The two in a box, *. 50 each ; $3.00 for the set. 


“ Represents Rudyard Kipling at his best.’ “As good as the best of Grimm and Hans 
Art Amateur. Andersen.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Will take rank beside ‘Robinson Crusoe”and “ Kipling’s best bid for immortality.” —Sun- 
‘The Arabian Nights.’”—New Orleans Picayune. day School Times. 


‘CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” 


A Stirring Novel of Adventure off the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. 
Illustrated by Taber. $1.50. 


“The most vivid picture of the sea-toilers of “ Kipling’s powers of description are brought 
New England which this generation has known.” into play and are seen at their best.’’— Post- 
—Boston Journal. press, Rochester. 


“ Beyond and above all, the book is incomparable.” — 7he Journalist. 


Have you read these great books? If not, buy them at the nearest 
bookstore. Published by 


+ TaeaCENTUR’ yaCOAUNIONASQUAREANEWYorK 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF LEWIS CARROLL, 


THE AUTHOR OF «ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” 


LORINA, ALICE, AND EDITH LIODELL. 
pod a photograph by Lewis Carroll. 


Alice Liddell is the original A/ice of “Alice in Wonderland.” 


July 14, 1862, there is a very important entry : ‘I made 
an expedition up the river to Godstow, with the three 
Liddells, and did not reach Christ Church till half-past eight.’ 
On the opposite page he added, somewhat later: ‘On which 
occasion I told them the fairy-tale of “Alice’s Adventures 
Underground,” which I undertook to write out for Alice.’” 
These words, and the above photograph of “the three 
Liddells,” are to be found on pages 93 - 94 of 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF LEWIS CARROLL 
By his Nephew, Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, B. A. 


500 pages, 8vo, 85 illustrations, $2.50. 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘*Except Hood there is, perhaps, no ‘Unique among the books of the 
character in all our literature so wholly one. "—- New York Times. 
lovable.""— Dublin Freeman's Journal. ‘‘ There could hardly be a biography of 
oe Pah? ore widespread interest to American 
One reads it with the keenest plea- roc Angsty os Herald, “ss 


"— London Daily Graph 
— Te ee ne ‘‘A most delightful book. . . . Sure 


‘*Not only animated but delightful.’ to have a warm welcome from hosts of 
— Saturday Review. ‘ Alice's’ friends." — Chicago Tribune. 


Sold everywhere. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 
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DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL’S BOOKS. 


Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker : 


Sometime Brevet 
Lieutenant - Colonel 
on the Staff of His 
Excellency General 
Washington. Two 
volumes,16mo, cloth. 
Two pictures by 
Howard Pyle. $2. 
7oth thousand. 
“IT do not know 
when I have read a 
moreinteresting novel 
than‘ Hugh Wynne.’ 
I am almost tempted 
to say that with the 
exception of Cooper's 
‘Spy’ it is the only 
successful Revolution- 
ary novel that I know. After finishing it I took it 
on a long railway journey to read over again rather 
than take a new book: so I need hardly say how 
much I liked it. It is more than a merely interest- 


ing and powerful book, for it has in it the element of 
permanence.'’ — Theodore Roosevelt. 

‘‘If ‘ Hugh Wynne’ is not the long-sought great 
American novel, it at least comes closer to it than 
any novel of the decade.""— The Outlook, New York. 


The Adventures of Frangois. 

This brilliant novel, following the author’s 
immensely successful ‘“‘ Hugh Wynne,” traces the 
career of a “Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and 
Fencing-Master during the French Revolution.” 
It is full of adventure, and presents a vivid pic- 
ture of life during one of the most thrilling epi- 
sodes of modern times. The brilliant pencil of 
Castaigne is seen in the fifteen full-page illustra- 
tions. I2mo, 321 pages, $1.50. 

‘*No novelist of whom we know, noi even Felix 
Gras, has so vividly brought before us the life of 
lower Paris in the awful days of the Terror.’’-- 
Literature. 

‘*Told with exquisite art and absorbingly in- 
teresting from end to end.''— Chicago Post. 


Far in the Forest. 

A new edition of one of the author’s best 
novels. The scene is laid in the timber lands of 
northern Pennsylvania, in the days before the 
Civil War. A fresh and wholesome simplicity is 
its distinguishing characteristic. 12mo, 301 pages, 

1.50. 

‘It is one of Dr. Mitchell's earlier novels, but for 
descriptive charm and vivid character-drawing it is 
one of the most delightful he has yet written. .. . 
Everywhere he reaches the heart. Everywhere he 
captivates the fancy.""— San Francisco Argonaut. 


Characteristics. 

Third Edition. A book of absorbing interest, 
in which the author’s special knowledge of ab- 
normal human nature has been freely drawn 
upon. The supposed narrator of the tale is, like 
the author, a physician and special student of 
character, 12mo, 307 pages, $1.25. 

‘« The book is a notable one."’"— Boston Traveler. 

‘* As amere story it is well worth reading, but its 
true value is deeper.’ — Cleveland Plaindealer. 

‘‘ A thoroughly charming book.’’"— The Critic. 


Sold by all dealers. Sent, pos: 


Sssaadeeded “THeaCENTURYA 


When All the Woods are Green. 

A story of the primeval Canadian forests, full 
of romance and adventure: Dr. Mitchell is a 
born sportsman, and has long been in the habit 
of visiting annually the Canadian woods and 
streams. He writes with enthusiasm of the de- 
lightful life of the camp. With portrait of author. 
I2mo, 430 pages, $1.50. 

‘* The tone of the novel is so elevated, its love for 
nature so genuine, and its delight in fishing so 
es. that it does one good to read it.""— 

iterary World. 

A Madeira Party. 

The scene of the first story, from which the 
book takes its title, is laid in Philadelphia ; that of 
the second, “A Little More Burgundy,” in Paris. 
The latter story contains the germ of the author’s 
novel, “ The Adventures of Frangois.’’ 165 pages, 
frontispiece in color, stamped leather cover, $1.00. 

‘*The adventures . . . are thrilling, and Dr. 
Mitchell's way of relating them is inimitable.""— 
Chicago Times-Herald. 


Collected Poems. 

In this one volume Dr. Mitchell has grouped 
such of his poetical writings as he cares to be 
judged by to-day. In subject they cover an even 
wider range than his prose writings. 1I2mo, 
353 pages, $1.75. 

‘*His best claim on his contemporaries and on 
posterity must be based on the merit of his poetry.”’ 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


In War Time. 

Ninth £dition. The opening scene of this 
charming novel is laid at the door of a military 
hospital in Philadelphia, in the year 1863. The 
author’s experiences as an army surgeon have 
been turned to good account in the writing of this 
book, though his point of view is not that of the 
physician, but of the literary artist. 12mo, $1.25. 


Roland Blake. 

Seventh Edition. A strong and well-told story 
of courting and campaigning at the time of the 
Civil War. The heroine of this story, Olivia 
Wynne, bears the same surname as the hero of 
Dr. Mitchell’s most famous book; and the hero, 
Roland Blake, resembles Hugh Wynne himself 
in the strength and simplicity of his character. 
12mo, $1.25. 


Hephzibah Guinness. 

This volume takes its title from the first of 
three short stories here gathered together, the 
other two being “ Thee and You” and “A Draft 
on the Bank of Spain.’’ In this, as in the later 
volume, “ A Madeira Party,” the successful phy- 
sician, investigator, novelist, and poet proves him- 
self a master also of the short-story writer’s art. 
12mo, $1.25. 

Prince Little Boy, 
and Other Tales Out of Fairy Land. Stories for 
boys and girls. A new edition of a delightful 
book, with illustrations by Siddons Mowbray, 
F. S. Church, and H. C. Bispham. Square 8vo, 
157 pages, $1.50. 
cipt of price. 
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BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, 


Professor of Greek at Cornell University, 
Author of The Century’s “ Life of Alexander the Great.” 


What is Said of Prof. Wheeler’s 
LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


Illustrated by Castaigne and others. 


“ These classical studies of Prof. Wheeler, writ- 
ten in clear but popular style, are highly attractive 
to the general reader.” — Chicago Evening Post. 


“Very lively reading.” —Pittsburgh Bulletin. 


“The most fortunate venture that 7he Century 


has undertaken in years.” 
Chicago Times-Herald. 


“ Prof. Wheeler makes so charming a feature 
out of his biography of the great Greek that he 
quite puts the ‘ timely’ magazine article to shame.” 

Review of Reviews. 


“As entertaining as a novel.” 
San Francisco Wave. 


“‘ Notably illustrated.” — Phila. Item. 


“A vivid piece of word-painting.” 
Chicago Post. 


“ Of interest to all lovers of history.” 
Burlington (lowa) Hawkeye. 


“ Fascinating.” — Minneapolis Journal. 


“Tells about the victories of Alexander the 
Great in a way that can but make the life of the 
conqueror more personally interesting to modern 
readers.” —Boston Courier. 


“It is a fortunate thing for the public that the 
idea occurred to Professor Wheele1 of writing the 
history of Alexander the Great. When he lays 
down the pen we shall at last have a concrete, 
vivid, and mentally tangible picture of the most 
interesting hero of antiquity.” 

Chicago Times-Herald. 
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[Some English Opinion 


of Dr. Barry’s new novel 


“The Two Standards.” 


Pe ate the root tities of oo .o2 
strong moving piece of work, ... fu 
of specifically modern interests.” 

London Academy. 


“ Father Barry’s knowledge of men and things is, 
like Ibsen’s, oe. pe his charity large... . The 
book is po and interesting, . . . graphic 
and vivacious.”— London Daily News. 


“Everybody will read this really remarkable 
book.”— London Weekly Sun. 


“The most remarkable novel that the last three 
months have produced.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“A complete and masterly dissection of the feel- 
ings, — and motives of a woman... . 
A powertul piece of work from beginning to 
end.””—Scotsman. 

“ An original and clever piece of work. ...A 
carefully thought out and elaborated produc- 
tion.””— London Daily Telegraph. 


“Well worth reading.”— Saturday Review. 


I2mo, 513 pages, $1.50. - Published by 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 





What is Being Said of 


CAMPAIGNING IN CUBA, 


“Famous the world over for his revelations & 
o Ythe Russian penal system, and a writer of 
pronounced ability.” ——Troy (N. Y.) Times. | 
“ The foremost descriptive writer of his times.” —Detroit Journal. : 
“No man living probably has keener insight or a more graphic pen.""—Boston Advertiser. 


“George Kennan, of Siberian exile fame, never 
fails to make interesting reading when he sets his 

n to paper. The latest demonstration of this 
act is fis Campaigning in Cuba,’ an elaboration 
of his war correspondence in The Outlook, now 
brought out in book form by The Century Co. 
One might yoy, as Mr. Kennan went to 
—- with Miss Clara Barton’s Red Cross 
ship ‘State of Texas,’ he would not have much 
to talk about but charity rations and hospital 
scenes. There could be no greater mistake. 
Though Mr. Kennan gives 


The Fullest and Most Graphic Description 


of the relief work in Cuba, he also presents the 
ial side of thi and writes a complete, 


| martial of things, 
thoughtful, and critical account of the whole 


Cuban land campaign.”—Chicago Tribune. 
12mo, 268 pages, $1.50. 


‘* His book is full of interest from beginning to end.’’ 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald. 


‘*As vivid and convincing in its way as his great 
work on ‘ Siberia and the Exile System.’ "’ 
Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati, O. 


‘* One of the ablest and best-written books that the 
war has brought out."’"— Advance, Chicago. 


‘‘Mr. Kennan has done a public service by this 

book, which will be read, and referred to also, for a 

long time to come for its intense interest."’ 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


‘It makes one’s blood boil.” 
Press-Post, Columbus, O. 


‘* Nothing better in the way of word-painting has 
ever been done."’—San Francisco Chronicle. 


‘* Well-tempered, comprehensive and scrupulously 
truthful.""—Rocky Mountain News, Denver. 





George Kennan’s Great Work. 


SIBERIA AND THE EXILE SYSTEM. 


HE result of Mr. Kennan’s journey through 
Siberia, during which he thoroughly inves- 
tigated the penal system, visiting every convict 


prison and mine in Siberia. A book which moved 
the civilized world. With maps, indexes, etc., and 
with a great number of illustrations. 2 vols., $6.00. 


“ The fullest and most accurate report which the world ever will have concerning the condition 
of political prisoners in the Czar’s dominions.”— New York Herald. 
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|“ TRINITY 
BELLS,” 


BY 
AMELIA E. BARR, 


Author of “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” “ Friend 
Olivia,” Etc. 


et) A Story of Life in New 
York in 1798. 


Pl BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Begins in the 


| APRIL ST.NICHOLAS 


¥ oo very attractive issue of St. NicHoLas contains the opening 
¥ chapters of this new serial by Mrs. Barr, and many single fea- 


¥ | tures that will interest young and old. Among them are: 


¥. i mander of the ship, and giving a most in- 
7 lf teresting account of the battle. 


 Seeipapaie Prince’ in the Battle off San- “ Cristobal Colon” is the story of 
\ tiago,” by Commander J. Gites Eaton, 2 kitten rescued from the Spanish ship of 
The story of a pet dog on the that name. 


U. S. S. “ Resolute,” written by the com- F : : ; 
r “Lost in Russia” is an account of 


adventure by PouLTNEy BIGELow. 


The April St. Nicholas costs 25 cents,— a year’s subscription is $3.00. 
THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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New-York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 
Wells College. 
Wells College 


aims t be thor- 


oug gh in the effi- 
ciency and cultu- 
ral value of its in- 
It was 
founded in1868by 
Hen wy yW ‘ells, Esa 


struction. 


press Co.), 

equently the 

nt of large 

gifts from him anda Be . 
from Mr. Edwin B, Morgan. The spirit of Wells College is progres- 
sive; its field is being constantly broadened and its standard raised 
until itis now among the foremost in its educational facilities. Young 
women who intend taking a college course are invited to send for the 
prospectus of Wells College, or, if possible, to give it a personal in- 
spection. Address Wituiam E. Waters, Ph. D., Pres. 


New-York, New-York, 43 West 47th Tel mectien and 
Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs pay School 
for Girls. Academic, Preparatory and Primary Departments. 
Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Advanced 
courses and advantages of New-York City for special students. _ 


New-York, New-York City. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets. 





New-York, New-York. 
The Peebles and Thompson School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 


New-York, New-York, 6 West 48th Street, and Annex. 


Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day 


Scuoot For GIRLS. Number i in each class limited to eight pap. 


New- York, New-York, Room : 145, Carnegie Hall. 


American Academy of the Dramatic 


Arts, including the Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 
I. SARGENT, President. Apply t to E. P. STEPHENSON. 





New-York, New-York, 144 West oth Street. 


LIP-READING 


TAUGHT TO PERSONS TOTALLY OR PARTIALLY DEAF. 
GOOD EYESIGHT REQUIRED. AGE NO HINDRANCE. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


STAMMERING 


STUTTERING, LISPING, NASAL TONE, 
SHRILL VOICE, ETC., CORRECTED. 


ARTICULATION DRILL FOR PARALYTIC PATIENTS, FOR 

PERSONS WITH CLEFT PALATE OR OTHER MALFORMA- 

TION OF THE VOCAL ORGANS, AND FOR CHILDREN 

EXHIBITING TARDY DEVELOPMENT OF THE FACULTY 

OF SPEECH. 

LONG EXPERIENCE AS SPEECH SPECIALIST HERE AND 
ABROAD. 


David Greene. 


New-York, Pelham Manor. _ 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for 
Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Half hour from New-York. 
New-York, Binghamton. 
The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. Special 


and regular courses. Preparation for College and European travel. 
Address Mrs. Janz Grey Hype. _ 


NeEw- Sem, ‘Shee on-Hudson. 
Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
Joan M. Cross, A, M., Principal. 


Apr. ’99, 





New-York, Cornwall-on-Hudson 
New~York Military Academy. 
A preparatory school with thorough military organization 
In the Hudson River Highlands near West Point 
For catalogue address THE SUPERINT 
New-York, Albany, 155 Washington Avenue 
Female Academy. Founpep 1814. Boarding and 
Day School.. Four courses of study. Certificate enters students at 
Weliesley College. Location unsurpassed. Buildingsnew. Equip- 
mentcomplete. Forcatalogue address Miss L. A. PLympron, Prin 
New-York, Canandaigua. 
Granger Place School for Girls. 
24th year begins Sept. 20. Certificate admits to leading Colleges 
Strong Music Department. Send for illustrated circular 
Samuev Coie Farrvey, Principal. 
~ New-York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 
Miss Bennett’s School for Girls. 
An exceptional school with the most desirable school features. 
20 miles from New-York. For circulars, apply to 
Miss May F. 
New-York, Long Island, Garden City. 


Cathedral School of St. Mary. 
Endowed School for girls; combining City and Suburban advan- 
tages. Miss Euizasetu L. Koves, Principal. 


BENNETT. 


New-York, Sing-Sing-on-Hudson. 
Mt. Pleasant Military Academy 
with separate departments for small boys. 84th ~~ Reterences: 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate; Hamilton W. Mabie, H. D.; Mr. 
Charles B. Hubbell, Prest. Board of Education a York City 
New-York, Manlius. 
St. John’s School. 
Open during summer for recreation, or coaching and special 


tutoring for schools and colleges. Military camp and excursions. 
Apply to Cot. Wm. Verseck. 


New-York, Staten Island, West New Brighton. 


St. Austin’s School (Military). 


Terms $500. Address 
Rev. G. E. Quatre, M. A., Head Master. 


~ New-York, Poughkeepsie. 
Riverview Academy. 63d year. Prepares thor- 
oughly for College, the Government Academies, and Business. 


Military instruction and discipline. 
Joseru B. Bispez, A. M., Principal. 


New-York, Rye. 
Rye Seminary. 


For Ye ag address 
irs. S. J. Lire, The Misses Stowe. 


~ New-York, Tanyownes Habes 
Miss C, E. Mason’s School for Girls. 
THE CASTLE. Beautifullylocated. Advantagescity andsuburb. 
Endorsed by Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 
pee For illustrated circulars at address Miss C. E. Mason, LL M. _ 


New-York, Utica. 


Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 
The next term begins January sth, 1899; the Summer term, 
April 6th. 


New-York, | Troy. 
Emma Willard School. 


Formerly the Troy Female 
Seminary. Academic 
Graduate courses. 
ments of Music 
Certificate admits to Welles- 
ley, Smith, and Vassar col- 
leges. 86th year opens Sep- 
tember 27, 1899. 





- Miss Mary ALIcEe Knox, | Principal. 
New Jersey, Bordentown. iain tee 
Bordentown Military Institute. ccitvecand 
Government Academies. Music; Military Training; Government, 
a combination of parentaland military. No tobacco, liquor or hazing. 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A. M., Prin., Major T. D. Lanpon »Com’d’t. 
~NEW Jersey, § =, near New-York. Special attention 
Kent Place School for Girls. ; to College Prepe- 
ration. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith and Vassar colleges. 
New school building. Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN Pavut, hina 
President of Board of Directors, HAmitton W. Masie, L. H. 








ASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women. 


“In your walking and sitting so much more erect; in your gen- 


eral health; in your conversation ; in your way of meeting people ; 
and in innumerable ways, I could see the benefit you are receiving 
from your training and associations at Lasell. All this you must 
know is very gratifying to me.”’ 

This is what a father wrote to his daughter after her return to 
school from the Christmas vacation at home. It is unsolicited testi- 
mony as to Lasell’s success in some important lines. 

Places are now being taken for the year beginning September, 1899. 

Catalogue free. 

C. C. Bracpon, Principal. 


MassacuusEtts, Greenfield. 


Prospect Hill School for Girls. 


= Oi year. Graduate, elective, and college prepar- 
atory courses. Illustrated circular. 
Miss Ida F. Foster, Miss Caroline R. Clark, Prins: 


as 9 Appleton St. (After Sept. 1, Mass. Charitable 
Mechanic Assoc. Building, Huntington Ave. } 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 


(Established in 1889 bY the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway) began its 
ninth year Sept. 28, 1897. Amy Morris Homans, Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


Miss Frances V. Emerson's 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Removed to 401 Beacon Street. 


MAssAcuHusETTs, Cambridge, 36 Concord Avenue. 


The Cambridge School for Girls. 


A select school forelimited number of pupils. Send for School 
Manual. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director. 





MassacuHusetTs, Duxbury. 
Powder Point School ror Boys. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard, or 
Business. Individual teaching. Home life. Elementary Classes 
for Young Boys. Laboratories. B. Knapp, S. B. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
“ ” 

The Elms.” Home, Day, AND Music ScHoot For Girts. 
English, Music, Special, and C ollege Preparatory courses. Certifi- 
cate admits to Vassar, Smith, W ellesley. 

Miss CHARLOTTE W. PorTER, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. Possenen bove for alee ra 
Worcester Academy. scientific school. Buildings of 
modern construction. New Science Building, seven groups of labor- 
atories. Manual training. Infirmary. Gymnasium. Oval and 
cinder track. 65th year. D. W. ABerc ROMBIE, A. M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Barre. 


Elm Hill, a Private School and Home 
for Feeble-Minded Youth. 


Exceptional advantages for this class. 4 cottages. 260 acres. 
Send for circular. 
Georce A. Brown, M.D., pepnsan 


~ CONNECTICUT, Hartford. . 
Woodside Seminary for Girls. 
Address now for circular 
for Sept. 27, '99- 
Miss Sara J. Smitn, Principal. 
CoNnNECTICUT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. .' 
The Curtis School yor youxe Bovs. 
year under the original management. Home life; single rooms. 
A sweet moral atmosphere and clean associations. Send for our 
book. FREDERICK S, Curtis. 
Connecticut, Wallingford. 
Rosemary Hall. 
A Country School for Girls. 


$500. 24th 


Prepares for Bryn Mawr. 
MISS RUUTZ-REES, Principal. 
Tenth year. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLorENcE BALpwINn, Principal. Within eight years more 
than ninety pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from this 
school. Diploma given in both General and College-Pre ry 
Courses. Fine, fire-proof stone building. 25 acres 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville. 
$216. Successful school. One of the best ¢ 

Maplewood. pars. with energy, to wake up boys to duties 
of life. Prepared for business or college. New gymnasium. [ 
13 years $201. Location beautiful, elevated, healthy. 
prohibited. Jos. SHorTLIpGE (Yale), A. M., Pri 

PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. ~ 
Pennsylvania Military College. 

Courses with degrees: Civil Engineering (C. E.), ¢ 
(B. S.), and Arts (A. B.). Also thorough preparatory instruct 
Cuarves E. Hyatt, Pres 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New-York 
Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property; an ideal location for a sch 
Miss Frances E. Bennett and Miss Sytvia J. Eastman 
continue the educational supervision of the school. 
For circulars, address Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. Maine Chek 
e 1eiten 

Cheltenham Academy. Hills, near Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania's leading preparatory boarding schoolgunder th 
tary system. Rates—Lower School, $500; Upper School, $600. 
Illustrated Catalogue. JouN €. Rice, Ph. D., Principal 
~ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 

d Wellesley Preparate 
Walnut Lane School 77, ae Teen 
Diploma given in Academic and Music Courses. Beautifii! loca- 
tion. Cultured home. Illustrated circular. Mrs. THEODORA B 
RICHARDS, Principal, Miss Sara Louisa TRacy, Associate 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4112 Spruce Street. 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 
Scuoot For Girts. College Preparatory and Academic Courses 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley and Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 


Mrs. Comegys’ and Miss Bell’s 
BoaRDING AND Day SCHOOL FoR GIRLS 
_Students prepared for college. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak Lane. 





SELECT SCHOOL FoR 
Marshall Seminary. Weanlesr Lior 
College Preparatory, Musical Departments, and Special Courses. 
For prospectus address Tue Misses MARSHALL, Princi/ 
PENNSYLV LVANIA, Philadelphia. 
**Do Not Stammer.” 
YOU CAN BE CURED 
Bishop C. H. Fowler, Buffalo, 
writes: ‘‘It gives me pleasure to 
to state to you, that from my p« 
observation I know that your w d 
treatment for the cure of those of my 
acquaintance who have been affli ted 
with stammering, have been effectua 
and permanent. 
The system is endorsed by 
HUNDREDS of CURED Pi 
Send for new illustrated boo! 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUT! 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 1033 Spring Garden Street 
Founder and Principal. Established 1884 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
_ Second term begins February 2. 
~ Onto, Cincinnati, Lenox Place, Avondale. _ 
The H. Thane Miller School for Girls. 
(Mt. Auburn Institute, Established 1856.) School of Language, 


Literature, History and Art. Elective courses of study. | 7 
limited in number. Address Mrs. H. THane MILL! 











France, Paris, Champs-Elysées Quarter. 


PARIS. Mademoiselle Créach, 
Miss Lyndon. 


Open in June, ’99. A refined French home for ladies and young 
girls. Every facility for thoroughly acquiring French. Young 
girls chaperoned in Paris or while traveling in Europe 

For prospectus address 39 West 49th Street, New-York. 

After June 1st, care Munroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris. 

MicuiGANn, Detroit, No. 259 Telephone Building. 
Sprague CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW. 
STUDY LAW AT HOME. 
_— . A ior : Instruction by mail, adapted to every one. 
Washington College (Young Ladies). Methods approved by leading educators. Ex- 
Located within the National Capital; charming park of ten acres; perienced and competent instructors. Takes 
beautiful building ; elegantly furnished rooms; steam heat; electric spare time only. Three courses—prepara- 
lights; excellent table; experienced nurse; college physician. Pre- tory, business, college. An opportunity to / y } 
paratory, Certificate, College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Ex- better yourcondition and prospects. Students /, 

rienced Faculty giving their entire time to ¢/is institution. All and graduates everywhere. Eight years of 

the advantages of the National Capital. F. MENEFEE, President. success. Full particulars free. 


District oF CoLtumpia, Washington. MICHIGAN, Detroit, 73 Stimson Place. 
National Park Seminary rox Youxc Wouex. | Detroit Home and Day School for Girls 
Suburbs of Washington. Collegiate and Seminary Courses. 21st year opens Sept. 21st. Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, 
$75,000 buildings. A bright, cheery, artistic home. $350 to $500. Smith, and the University how a an. 20 received in the school 
For Illus. Catalogue, Forest Glen, Md. family. Miss E. M. Liccett, A. B., Prin. J. M. Liccert, Asso. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 4, Washington. . Mita Detroit. 
Chevy Chase French and English School =~ Do You Stammer? 
for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the language of the ™ Write for our 145-p. book, The Origin of Stam- 
house. Principal, Mlle. L. M. Bovticny. Assistant Principal, mering, by Geo. Andrew bewis, who stammered 
Miss C. PertiGrew. City Post Office, Washington, D. formore than 20 years. Sent FREE toany reader 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, Charles Street Avenue. of this magazine for six cents in stamps to cover 
: College for Young Women ard ostage. Ask also for a free sample copy of The 
Notre Dame of Md. Preparatory School es Girls. hono-Meter, a monthly paper ponte a ter for 
Regular and Elective Courses. Extensive Grounds. Location Un- y persons who stammer. Address 
surpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious Buildings, completely Z Tue Lewis Schoo. ror STAMMERERS, 
Equipped. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. GEO. ANDREW LEWIS 14 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich 
ILtino1s, Rockford, Lock Box 8. se MinNESOTA, Minneapolis. 


Fall 
Rockford College for Women. Friday, opens Stanley Hall. some School for Gals and Young Women. 
Two years of College work. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. Courses in Music and Art. Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. 
juipped Library, Laboratories and Gymnasium. Resident roth year opens Sept. 19th. Six Scholarships (value $200 each). 
Physician. For Catalogues address Purse T. Sutcirr, A. M., Pres. Terms $450. Outve Apece Evers, Principal. 
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What the London Times calls 





“The most magnificent of 


modern lives of Napoleon,” 


By PROF. WILLIAM M. SLOANE, 
can now be purchased on 


The Instalment Plan 


and on small monthly payments. 


The Books Delivered at Once. 


The Outlook says: “It will be for English-speaking students the standard 
history of this great enigmatical man and this great enigmatical period.” 


MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR. 
Send for particulars as to the purchase of “The Life T}JR CENTURY Co., 


of Napoleon Bonaparte” on easy terms. No library is ; 
complete without this standard work. Address Union Square, N. Y. 
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EMBLEMS OF PURITY 
Purity, sweetness, refreshing and delightful 


cleanliness are the sensations produced by 
the use of 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 
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All sorts of people use it, 


Established over 300 years. 20 International Awards. 
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TO PROTECTION, PROFIT, AND INDEPENDENCE 
IS FOUND IN LIFE INSURANCE 


which makes provision for your family, provides safe and profitable investments, enhances your credit, 

















and improves your standing in the community. 


Ordinary Policies, $500 to $50,000 on the most 
Industrial Policies, $15 up approved plans. 


Profit-Sharing { 


Inomsion, 1 HE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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Our catalogue (shows 27 styles) mailed free if you ask for it. 


A.E. LITTLE & CO.., 67 Blake St., Lynn, 
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| This Trade-Mark branded into the sole enables 


the Sorosisshoe. Ala 
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Woman’s Shoe. 
ALL STYLES, $52 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
with the ‘‘ Ultra,” send us his name 
with your order direct and $3.50 
(money order, draft, or personal 
check), and we will send you the 
shoes at once, delivery charges pre- 
paid. State plainly size and 
width wanted. 

ON APPROVAL. 


Shoes will be sent with 
the positive understand- 
ing that we guarantee 
a perfect fit and ab- 
solute satisfaction. 
or will refund 
your money. 


‘*T am a woman’s shoe,—the very 
latest and newest out; and they call 
me the ‘ Ultra,’—because my style is 
‘out of the ordinary,’ and the material 
from which I am made constitutes the high- 
est grade of excellence attainable. 
“The way in which Iam made would inter- 
est you, so carefully am I constructed, for my 
mission is to please and serve you as no other boo 
has ever done before. Shoe men who have ‘looked 
me over’ attribute my popularity to the many superior 
points of merit I have, which every woman notices when once 
she tries me. 


“T am a light, dressy boot, such as every woman admires, and when 
If you will try 


on your foot I will make it appear slender and graceful. 


me, all your friends will buy me.” 
All leather, black or russet kid, light turned or heavy extension welt sole, lace or 
button,—same price. Welt shoe has inner sole of pure cork, which acts as a cush- 
ion, adding much to their comfort, and is a preventative of cold and dampness. 


Moore-Shafer Shoe Mfg. Co. 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


Style 
601. 


ideal dress 
boot made from 
Cornelius Heyl’s 
finest Imported Pat- 
ent Calf with black 
cloth top, opera or 
military heel, with 
thin flexible sole. 
This boot is a dainty 
creation, and may 
be well termed ** fit 
for a Queen.” 


An 


Look for this Trade- 
Mark on the sole and 
on top band. 


it signifies the 

very latest and 

best shoe 
made. 








Our free catalogue tells a new story 
about shoes,— is illustrated, daintily got- 
ten up, and comprehensive. We will 
gladly mail it to you or to your friends 
upon receipt of names and addresses. 

















“STETISON SHO 


No shoe can be made to sell at less than $5.00 and be as good as The Stet- 
son Shoe. 

No other shoe now sold at $5.00 is as good in every way as The Stetson. 

No other shoe at any price is made of better material or in a better way 
than The Stetson. 

The Stetson is absolutely the best men’s shoe ever offered at $5.00. 

The five-dollars’ worth shows all over it. It looks like a fine shoe — it és a 
fine shoe. There is nothing cheap about it in either looks, style, material or wear. 

The only shoe that is better than our five-dollar shoe is our six-dollar shoe. 

If you have any trouble in getting The Stetson Shoe of your dealer, send 
the five dollars to us, with particulars as to the size and style you prefer. Money 
back or shoes exchanged until you are suited. 

Our booklet, ‘Shoe Sense,” shows some of our styles for spring and summer. 
We will send it free on request. 


No. 107.— This is a good likeness of our shoe of tan box calf, made upon what is called a West End Last. 

The color of the tan is a beautiful light brown, not the unpleasant yellow of so many tan shoes. The sole is a very 
dark brown, and is finished on the bottom the same as a high-grade patent-leather shoe. The shape of the last is 
shown in the picture, and it is a very stylish one. The beautiful stitching of this shoe cannot be shown in the 
illustration. The lining is white canvas. The leather is turned over half an inch inside at the top, something that 
is not done in cheap shoes. The tongue is a fine grade of leather and is neatly pinked at the top. The strap is of 
leather the same as the shoe, and is carried entirely down the back of the shoe outside, making a neat finish and 
covering the back seam. The eyelets are enameled to a shade of brown matching the shoe exactly. Wherever 
the shoe is sewed there is a double row of stitching, which increases its finished appearance. This is an artistic and 
attractive shoe for spring wear. The price is five dollars. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any address. 


E.H. STETSON & CO., South Weymouth, Mass. 
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Don't be a “Rough Rider” 
in your own vehicle. 


pea 


Kelly-Springfield Tire 


The only successful Rubber Tire in 
the world. The one that has stood 
the test of time. The genuine has 
“Rubber Tire Wheel Co.” moulded 


in the rubber. 4’ good carriage manufacturers and 
dealers handle them. 





























Lundborgs 
HEATHERS 


OF THE a 


3 PaCICrICE 
a is delic ; 1 
fragrance, that Teta 
_ fo memory the land of 
the heather fringed Tike. q 
Like all of Lundborg a Ps 
famous perfumes it is a 
a perféct semblance ps9 
of attire’ Sweets wan 


TUBE OF 

LUN DBORGS 
VELCREMA ~ 

THE NEW FACE. ; 
CREAM SENT. 
WITHOUT EXTRA. 
CHARGE WITH EVER 
MAIL ORDER. 

















E McKELVY 
ttsbur ga. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCKE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR } 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 


New York. 
JEWETT 





HERE is a vast difference be- 
tween an unsupported assertion 
and a demonstrated fact.” 

Our assertion that Pure White Lead 
made by the « old Dutch process” of 


slow corrosion is far superior to White 


oe Lead made by patent or quick processes, 


has been demonstrated by the experience 
of competent, practical painters every- 
Comparative tests made by 


SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. ° 
SALEM prove anything. 


Salem, Mass. 


Buffalo. By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, anv de- 
Louisville. sired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valuable information 
and card showing samples of colors free; also folder showing picture of 


house painted in different designs or various styles or combinations of 
colors forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., roo William St, New York. 


} Chicago 


where. 


employees or parties interested do not 





The above are genuine 
brands of 
Pure White Lead. 





OLD LIBERTY BELL. 


W W ° In the recent restoration of Old Independence 
Once e axed Old England; Hall, Old English Floor Wax was, after exhaust- 

Ww : W ive tests, selected to finish the floors and stair- 
No Old English axes U. S. way. It withstands perfectly the daily wear of 
thousands, preserving and enhancing the beauty of perhaps the most beautiful floors in America. Old English 
Floor Wax is in use also in the Waldorf-Astoria, the Netherlands, Hotel Majestic, 7th Regiment Armory, 
Vassar College, and many large institutions, besides thousands of American and foreign homes. As it protects 
from damage floors subjected to greatest wear, its use is doubly desirable in private houses. 

Historical sketch of Independence Hall, beautifully illustrated, sent free on request to any one interested in Hardwood Floors. 


Wien wee. eee. eae EE 6 CO... + Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


address Department B. 
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Exactly Resembles 
Fine Morocco, 


but wears better and costs less. 


WATER-PROOF. STAIN-PROOF. 
GREASE-PROOF. GERM-PROOF. 


For Library, Dining Room, Club 
Room, Corridor, Railway,Steam- 
ship, Yacht or Carriage Uphol- 
stery, Pantasote has no equal. 


This wonderful material does not crack or 
peel. Never moulds, has no odor, is difficult 
to deface, will not burn, is always handsome. 


Tested for six years with 
unqualified success. 


Made in all standard colors, in plain leather 
grains or richly embossed patterns. 


Enough to cover a chair seat 18 by 18 
inches sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
Small sample for 2-cent stamp and your 
upholsterer’s address. 

CAUTION ! —The success of Pantasote has produced many 
imitations. Don’t allow dealers to substitute inferior and often 
worthlessand dangerous goods on which they make more money. 


word “ Pantasote”’ is stamped on the genuine article. 
Wholesale only by 


THE PANTASOTE CO., 
29 Broadway (Dep’t G), New York City. 





As Bread To The oo Soe 
Is The Bath To The Cleanly. 


Better any bath than no 
bath, but where there is a 
choice the intelligent and 
fastidious will choose our in- 
comparable porcelain-lined 
tub. Be sure your tub has 
our trade-mark *‘S.M.CO.” 
on the bottom: that guar- 
antees it. Catalogue free. 


THE STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Box A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


109 So. Jefferson St., Chic 


531-3 Wood St., Pittsburgh. 81 Fulton St., New York. 
Court and Franklin Sts., Buffalo. 


18 So. 7th St., Philadelphia. 260 Prospect St., Cleveland. 
10 St. John St., Montreal. 
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are especially adapted to the most exacting 
service under all conditions. Whileconstructed 
with a delicacy that compels accuracy in time 
telling, they are scientifically strong at all points 
to insure endurance. 

Their supremacy is attested by the severe 
usage to which they are subjected by railway 
men. OntheC. M.&St. P. Ry. alone, out of 
4000 watches carried by employes, over three 
times as many ‘‘Elgins’’ are found as any other 
make. 

All jewelers sell Eigins. An Elgin watch 
always has the word **Elgin’’ engraved 
on the works—fully guaranteed. 

Interesting booklet telling all about watches 
sent free to all who write. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., - ELGIN, ILL. 
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pieces in 
Sterling 


Silver 
for Wedding Presents. 


illustrations one-third actual size. 


Our Catalogue “L” 


contains many articles not likely to be 
iuplicated. Send for it now. We sell by 
St-rling Silverware of the richest de- 
signs and finest workmanship at very mod- 
crate prices, and we prepay express charges 


Daniel Low & Co., 


Gold and Silversmiths, 
229.Essex St., 


Salem, 
Maas. 





The Olympia 
Self-Playing Music Box 


is the latest and most approved 
of all the Music Boxes with in- 
terchangeable Tune- Disks. 


The Piano cannot produce 
the richness attained by the 
Olympia unless played by six 
or eight hands, and then the 
players must be experts. It is 
superior to every other make 
in tone and simplicity of con- 
struction. Thedurability you'll 
appreciate years from now, 
after inferior makes would have been worn out and useless. Disks 
are easily changed—they’re practically indestructible. 

Charming Home Entertainments may be arranged without 
notice if an Olympia is in the parlor—dancing, singing, instru- 
mental renderings—hymns and Church music, too. 

This Illustration shows Style 1V.—polished mahogany or oak 
case, 22x20x10inches high. /rice, including One Tune- 

Disk, - - - - - : - - - - 
Extra Tunes, 60 Cents each. Sent on receipt of price. 
e On receipt of $48.60 ($3.60 being for 
Sent on Trial six extra tune-disks), we will send the 
Olympia on ten days’ trial. You can 
return it, and get your money back if not entirely satisfied. Write 
F. G. Otto & Sons, 55 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Or from Dealers in Musical Instruments, and Jewelers. 

Send for handsome illustrated catalogue of Music Boxes at all 
prices, and list of tunes. Over 500 tunes are ready, and the latest 
music is constantly being added. Insist onan OLYMPIA. There 
is no “‘just as good.” 

A liberal education in words and their uses. The Olympia 
edition of NEW WEBSTER DICTIONARY and VEST 
POCKET LIBRARY. Contains 45,800 words, their mean- 
ings, synonyms, plurals, pronunciation. It is the essence of word 
knowledge; five books compressed into one; shows you how to 
find the word you want, how to use it, how to spell it, how to speak 
it. Contains also Gazetteer, Parliamentary Manual and Literary 
Guide. Sent on receipt of 25 cents by 

F, G. Otto & Sons, 55 Sherman Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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ost Extensively 
Advertised Bluing 
in the World 


ee 
It will not SETTLE. 
It will not STREAK nor 
) INJURE the clothes. 
Cannot freeze nor be 
spilled. A 1o-cent enve- 
lope package will 
blue the laundryof 
the average family 

for four months. 


on the fingers of one 

hand the fairly good 

polishes for Silver- 

ware—the others are 

= g not worth counting: 
There’s only one best. That best one is 


SILVER cTRO - ON 
ELEY SIC... 
Constant use by nearly a million house- 
wives—many for a quarter century—con- 


firms this. The secret is that it produces ‘ Finest Laundry Bluing in the World 


out bm cy anally and quickly, mover Sold Everywhere, or sent by mail from 
wearing or scratching. Grocers sell it. factory for 10 cents in stamps or silver 
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ama rae ee gga BLUINE COMPANY, - Concord Junction, Mass 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York 





WE SHIP FROM FACTORY, 
FREIGHT PREPAID to all points 
within 600 miles (more remote points 
accordingly), this handsome 


Swell Foot Enamel 
and Brass Bedstead, 
High Tension Woven 
Spring, and Peerless 
Felt Mattress. 


Our Bedsteads are made of select rolled steel tubing, and are enameled and fired to a 
fine porcelain finish. Top rods, spindles, knobs, ornaments, etc., are of finest lacquered 
brass. Our High Tension Spring is of fine tempered steel wire, firm and elastic, with 
hard maple frame. Our PEERLESS FELT MATTRESS is made of choice fulled flake 
cotton, compressed into a compact elastic mass that will not lump, cased in fine sateen 
ticking, in either one or two sections, as desired. They are considered by all who have 
used them as far more luxurious and superior to hair, and must not be confounded with 
ordinary cotton mattresses. The respective retail value of these articles is $12, $4, and 
$15; but shipping direct from factory, we save a retailer’s profit, and guarantee them the 
best purchasable for the extraordinary price of $23.25, or money back if you want it. 


BOSLEY & THORPE, Detroit, Mich. 
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Think of it — of these 70 years over one-third is spent in bed! Why not be supremely 
comfortable every minute of these years? Thousands of users (see our book) testify that 


The Ostermoor Patent od | 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress, * 


[If made in two parts, 0c. extra. 6 ft.3 in. by4 ft.6in. Smaller sizes at smaller prices. Express prepaid.) 


is a long stride in advance. First came corn husks ; second came feathers ; third came hair; fourth 
is Patent Elastic Felt. There will be no fifth, for ours is perfection. 

The Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mattress is sold on 30 Nights’ Free Trial, under the written 
guarantee that it is the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 Hair Mattress ever 
made. We know that we make the best mattress in the world, but it is hard for us to convince you, 
individually, of it without atrial. Perhaps you don’t need a mattress now, Don’t let that keep you 
from sending for our FREE book, ‘‘ The Test of Time.’’ Each book costs us 25 cents, but we will get 
rich if we can interest enough people merely to send for it ; write to-day. ; 

WARNING Not for sale at stores. A few unscrupulous dealers are trying to sell a $5 mattress for 


$10 and $15 on our advertising. Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses can only be bought of 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 122 Elizabeth Street, New York City. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book, “Church Cushions.” 











MOTH 
$ CEDAR CH EST PROOF. 
Large receptacle for FURS AND WOOLENS. 

—_—————<—$—$<—<—<—<— - Will save its cost 
many times in one 
season. Made of se- 
lect Cedar and bound 
with OAK. Strong 
casters, handles, and 
locks. Smooth fur- 
niture finish. 
5! inches lon $ 50 Net Cash. 

= a £oO.8 
hig 1 Z Cincinnati. 
ASSEMBLY 
Hall Chairs 


Comfortable and 
strong. Adapted to 


MANTELS 
FURNITURE. 


Town Halls, Court 2 We have the largest and best assort- 
Houses, Sunday- } ment of Wood Mantels and Furni- 
Schools, Lodges, | ture for Hall, Parlor, Dining-Room, 

i 


and 


te ee eS 


Porches, etc. A : 
. Chamber, Library to be found in the 
90 «ts. Each. United States. 


Sections of 3 to6. F. O. B. Cincinnati. Manufactured and sold Made and sold by mail. 
Direct to the Consumer. Write for information. 
— Established 1836.— 


ROBERT MITCHELL Furniture Company, 19 west Fourth St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SBTSSSSSSFSsSsssSVISsSsVSsSsssesssesVsqssgVssesVsessesVqessessessessess 
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‘ $42 50 buysthis massive China Closet, No. (943, 
§ 1 direct from factory, freight prepaid east of the 
{ Mississippi, and including Arkansas, Mo., Iowa and Minn. 
(western points on equal basis), to be returned at our expense 
if not thoroughly satisfactory in every way, and very much 
lower in price than like high quality can be boughtelsewhere. « 
Made of finest quarter-sawed oak, finished either an- 
tique or golden oak, hand rubbed and polished. It has } The first and only music box made that changes its 
heavy rope columns, rich hand carvings, clear glass, } tune sheets automatically. 
heavy top and base; a massive, fine case throughout. ; sneresvas Gv Gatenen ent wes even. 
} The same case in walnut, $46.00; in mahogany, $48.50. ° | On exhibition and for sale by all the leading dealers in musical instru- 
H Also made with mirror back and glass shelves. | ments in the United States and Canada. 
Free catalogues ot Home and Office Furniture. Please MUSIC BOXES FROM $7 TO $300. 
mention articles wanted. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
FURNITURE Co., REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY, 
Indianapolis, Ind. FACTORY, RAHWAY, N. J. 
Catalogue of fine Baby Carriages now ready. Salesrooms, Broadway, 22d Street and Fifth Avenue, New York. 





























THE MONROE 


Porcelain-Lined Refrigerators 


Each food compartment is white porcelain, moulded into ome piece. The 
whiteness throws daylight into every corner, so you can see anything that is 
spilled. The glaze enables you to wipe it up with a cloth—about all the cleaning 
ever necessary. The only refrigerators that are absolutely odorless. Always 
healthful because never uncleanly. Durable, because the porcelain never breaks. 
Nothing can craze, crack, nor peel it. Economical because the whole con- 
struction is so skillful—the insulation so perfect—that they save their cost over 
and over in the ice that other refrigerators waste. The cost is more than of some 
kinds, but it goes into making them economical. We save you the dealer’s profit 
by selling direct, freight prepaid. We sell on approval, to be returned if unsatis- 
factory, for no one who could see one of these refrigerators would be content for 
a lifetime with the common kind. Our new catalogue, with pictures in colors, 
shows how dainty they are; write direct to us for it. 

These refrigerators are all sold, as they always have been, direct from our 
factory to the user. For convenience in showing, however, we have exhibits in 
the following — _ 
pours —Abram Frenc na, 89-93 Pronktte St. | omeenee —McKnight, Sons & Co. , Carpets, 225 4th Ave, 

New Yorn —biebrecht & Son, OVioisee” 409 Fift! TOLEDO —Daudt Glass & Crockery y Co. , 236 Summit St. 
ELPHIA — dale &’ Mitchell Co., China, “1217 Durnorr —L.B. King &Co., China. 103 Woodward Ave. 
estnut St. | AGO —Jacob Retterer, Stoves, 169 7 am 
Syracuse —F. M. Featherly, China, 209 7. Fayette St. sr. Lou UIs —R. B. Gray China Co., 312 way. 
BuFFALO —Wm. Scott, Florist, 546 Main nemeee Citr mt M. James & Sons, China, 1020 Walnut 8t. 
PITTSBURGH —W. P. Greer, China, 524 . H. Bliss, China, 1410 Farnam 8t. 


Wood S 
CrncinnaTI—Koch & Braunstein, China, 22 E. rn St. } ap a, Offner, China, 908 Canal St. 


For Catalogue address MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Box 0, Lockland, Ohio. 
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Refrigerators which are ‘‘cleanable” are refrig- 
erators which become foul and must be cleaned. 
The only refrigerator which does not have to 
be washed out is 


Do you want the newest and best refrigerator, The O-d-orbe-s:s: 
mad i i insi —_ 00 

’ ¢ of porcelain outside and inside— metal doors Mrs. Rorer says :—‘‘ You can put in it anything 
with heavy plate glass, no chance to warp, no odor, that has an odor, together with milk and 
always clean, and will last a lifetime ? butter, leaving the two latter in open vessels, 
; without contamination.” 


If so, send for descriptive catalog to Write today for booklet N. 
and address of nearest dealer. 


THE F. A. WILKE CO., "ina THE KEYSER MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


























Our new Majestic Combination Range looks like this 
picture, but the picture fails to tell the whole story of its 
economy. You can cook or heat water on both at once 
or separately, as desired. We have made two handsome 
books of the nice things ladies have said of its fuel 
saving, even baking, labor saving, simplicity, etc. Only 
happy women could write so. Mrs. G. H. Stowe, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., says: 


‘“‘Grandest Thing 
About Our House.”’ 


Majestic Ranges are made without a bolt; malleable 
iron and riveted steel and will last a lifetime; pay for 
themselves many times in fuel— every year in satisfaction. 
Can burn coal, gas, or wood. For small quick meal only 
a portion of the range is used. We make coal, wood, or 
gas ranges separately, each the best of its kind and far 
superior in every respect to any or all other makes. 


Write for our booklet, ‘‘ Evidence,"’ Free. 


The Majestic Mfg. Co., : St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. Hueston, 108 Fulton St., New York. 





If you want the proper Wall 
Papers for 1899, by all means, 
send for our free samples. 


DIAMENT, FRETZ & Co., Ltd. 
1625 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


Regulation 


of heat has been brought to the 

highest degree of perfection in 

the Detroit Jewel Gas Range. A 

> turn ofthe wrist starts the fire or 

I puts it out; makes it slow or 


makes it hot. There is no loss of 
fuei, time or patience with the 


3 Detroit Jewel 
Sa, Gas Range 


The range with 
@ record for 
efficiency,econ- 
omy, conveni- f 
ence, durabili- 
ty. The range 
that makes gas ff 
the fuel of the 
future. If you 


ence of cooking 
by gas, we’ll send 
you an interest- 
ing book with 
recipes, free. 


Detroit, Mich. 








You can make better ice 
cream than youcan buy. 
Its the quickest dessert. 


A beautiful child’s book 
in three colors free. Ad- 
dress North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








If stamped with 
this trade-mark 


dealers every where. 





Cooking Utensils 


Because to each article is attached a chemist’s certificate, guaranteeing that it 
is free from arsenic, antimony, lead, or any other poisonous ingredient. 


Write for 


Sold by all reputable LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., New York, Chicago, Boston, Tite for 
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The ordinary Refrigerator is a foul af- © 
fair, reeking with odors, dampness and | 
the poisonous oxide from corroding ¢ 
zinc. This must affect milk and food. ‘ 





McCray Patent 
Porcelain Tile Lined 
Refrigerators 
Are Built to Order 


for Residences, Hotels, 
Hospitals, Sanitariums, etc. 


VOCUS Yn Ye 
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BUILT TO ORDER FOR GOV. HASTINGS, OF PA. ICED FROM PORCH. 
The McCray Patent Sanitary System insures perfect circulation of pure, cold air in all depart- 8 
) rer: absolutely dry and never sweats, therefore perfectly hygienic. They are used in hundreds of ¢ 
e finest homes, public and private institutions. Separate compartments for meats, milk, vegetables, @ 
5) Wine, etc. Catalogues: No. 30 for hotels and public institutions; No. 35 for private residences; No. 50° 
») for groceries and meat markets. 
BRANCH OFFICES: McCRAY 


Chicago—182 W. Van Buren Street. Detroit—7 and 9 Clifford Street. 
)) Baltimore—11 W. Fayette Street. Cleveland— 271 Sheriff Street. Refrigerator and Cold Storage Co. S O 
Washington 1310 Pean. Ave. * Cineinnett 2 Fourth Street, | West. 67 Mill Street, e@ 
Jommervial Stree t. i Y. Fourt 
Philadeiphia—227 Market Street. Indlanapolis—13 West Maryland St. Kendallville, Ind. © 
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SINGER National Costume Series 


TURKEY (Albania.) 


HE Albanians, living in the fertile region north of Greece, 

are subjects of the Sultan of Turkey, although certain 
tribes acknowledge no allegiance except in time of war. 
Then they willingly send their quota of men, for the Albanians 
ion of fighters, muscular, active and erect, but cruel 





The current illustration in the Singer national cos- 
series describes more strongly than words the 
er and dress of the average Albanian. 

e men are seldom without pistols, which they 
thrust through their wide girdles, and which are often 
masterpieces from the jeweler’s hands. 

The women are mere slaves, tall and strong, unedu- 
cated, and ill-treated. The introduction of Singer sew- 
achines intothis country has proved a great bless- 
tag to its women who make all the garments worn 
by the family, and deftly produce the embroidery 
which forms one of the chief exports. 
During nearly half a century the Singer sew- 
ing machine has been a most potentfactor in pro- 
g domestic happiness all over the world. 
I gthis time improvement in allthe processes 
of its manufacture has been constantly carriedon, 
until now the machine seems to have reached 
ultimate perfection in every detail. 
Sold on Instalments. You cantry one FREE. * 
Old Machines taken in Exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Company 
Offices in Every City in the World. 
Apr. ’99, 








wate AKO LIA THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN IT AN 
AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENTs 
Many people confuse Aeolians with music-boxes, orchestrions, and the like. We do not wish to 
criticize these instruments, but in order to avoid the disadvantages of the association of names we are com. 
pelled to explain frequently the radical differences between mechanical musical toys and instruments 
which produce real music. Of distinctions there are countless, but here is one that tells the whole 
story: Not long ago we had the pleasure of hearing a high-grade music-box play the overture , 
Wagner’s music-drama “Tannhauser.”” This wonderful work, which heretofore has required from 
twelve minutes (as conducted by the composer ) to sixteen minutes (by other conductors of different tem. 
perament ), was played by the music-box in just two and a quarter minutes—thus distancing all previous 
records. 
It takes twelve to sixteen minutes to play the same piece on the Aeolian, according to the feeling 
and temperament of the player. This is because the work is played i its entirety—no elimination, no 
abbreviation, but reproducing every note just as it stands in the score. 


: ti mn il 


An Aeolian Pipe-organ in a Lakewood Residence 

You may also introduce, according to your skill, the absolute tone-qualities of the orchestral instrv- 
ments, thus making the illusion complete. 

Beyond this, Aeolian transcriptions possess certain a/most accidental qualities which even the 
orchestra itself is wanting in—ddea/ tone-balance, for instance, that dream of orchestral leaders which 
exhibits at all times the clear musical outlines of the work. 

Acolians are giving delight in hundreds of homes to-day by feeding the universal desire for musi. 
Constant additions to the already large repertory of standard works give perennial interest to Aeolian-playing. 

It is so easy to play that even a child can manage it acceptably. 

Every one who hears the Aeolian for the first time is taken completely by surprise. 
centage of those who investigate become immediate purchasers. 

Send for pamphlet. Aeolians always on view, and gladly shown to the merely curious as well 3 
intending purchasers, THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, 18 West Twenty-third Street, New York 

Boston, The M. Steinert & Sons Co,; Chicago, Lyon & Healy ; Philadelphia, C. J. Heppe & Son; 


Montreal, Pratte Piano Company. 


A large per- 


Designed by Fleming & Carnrick, New York 
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Vose & Sons Piano Co. 
174 Tremont Sr. Boston, Mass. 












PIANOS 


Renowned Throughout the World 
For 


Pure, Sympathetic 
Tone, 


Combined with Great 
Power and Durability. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave. and 16th Street, N. Y. 
268 Wabash Avenue, 











Chicago. 





Ivers & Pond 


Pianos. 


Highest Grade Only. 
ON TRIAL AT OUR EXPENSE. 


| 


” You can try an Ivers & Pond Piano 
the in your own home without risk and at | 
hich our expense anywhere in the United 


States where no dealer sells them. 

No obligation to purchase if not satis- 
factory, and we pay railway freights 
Der- both ways. Convenient systems of pay- 
ments, one to three years to complete 
purchase, if you desire. 


Used in more than two hundred of the 
most prominent Musical and Educa- 
tional Institutions in the country. 
Ivers & Pond Pianos have been pur- 
chased by the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music alone. We will send a 
personal letter with prices, catalogue 
and full description of our Easy Pay- 
ment plans, free for the asking. 


997 


oe 


“| IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


123 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


< 

















Bean pee 
You will get a new notion of what a lamp- 


chimney can be when you use a Macbeth; and 


of what it can do when you get the right one 
Get the Index. 


Address Pittsburgh, Pa. Write MACBETH, 





° ACETYLENE is the coming light 

Light —suitable for any building any- 

° ° where. Cheaper by 50 per cent., 

any building better and cooler—it does not vitiate 
the atmosphere. Criterion Genera- 

anywhere tors possess many points of excel- DANDRUFF RUINS CLOTHING 

lence overall others; are more eco- 
nomical in operation, avoiding waste. Dust adheres to the oily scales falling on one’s clothes 


better and Ge snerators of any capacity. Search and a sticky grease spot is the result. Brushing does 
Lights. For particulars, address not remove it and wears the surface off the goods. 
> 


50% cheaper. J: B. Colt & Co., Dept. X, Coke Dandruff Cure 


3, 5 and 7 West 2gth St., New York; 7 i 

Perfectly ro8 pet St., aoe Ill; 131 Cleans the scalp at once, and keeps it clean. Stimulates 
Post St., San Francisco, Cal. Clos- it and promotes a healthful condition of the hair. 
ing-out Sale Stereopticons, Focusing “Coke Dandruff Cure” is guaranteed to cure 

Safe and Arc-Lamps, etc., at half price. or money refunded. One a ae 


" f 1 . at druggists or by express. 
Automatic. ae Gone noe et cd. | A. R. BREMER CO., 13 La Salle St., Chicago. 


a 


Whooping 4 
Cough, Croup, 
Asthma, Colds. 


Hundreds of thousands of mothers use Vapo-Cresolene. Do you! 
Cresolene cures Whooping Cough every time; stops Croup almost 
immediately, and if used 3 once will cure a Cold before any com- 
plications can arise. I. N. Love, M.D., of St. Louis, says: *‘I have Q 
instructed every family under my direction to secure it.” Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth, says: ‘*I reeommend that no family where there are 
young children should be without it.” W.R. Chichester, M.D. of New 
York, says: ‘‘ As a vehicle for disinfecting purposes Cresolene is im- 
mediately successful.”” Anthony Comstock,says: ‘“‘ Malignant Diph- 
theria in my panes: Cresolene used; cases recovered in two wee ks; 
no others were affected.’ 

Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. Sold by all druggists. 

VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, U. 8. Agents. 
—s se eeeerewewe SY eee ee 
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<S 1899 PRIZE EA 
WALL PAPER 


upon request. Our papers are all high- 

Samples Mailed Free pe set ass and much cheaper than our local 
dealers’ prices. New Floral, Chintz, Damask. Denim, Stripe effects. ete., 
cete., 5c. to 10c. per roll. Beautiful and high-class Tapestries, Louis X1V 
Empire, Byzantine. Moorish, Rococo, Colonial, Embossed Leather, the 
New Greens and Reds, fine Satin effects, etc., etc., at 10c,, 124¢c., Le. 
and up to 50c. per roll. These superior papers can only be bought from 
us or onr agents. One price everywhere, and We Pay the Freight. 
If you only have one room to decorate, see our new patterns before 
you select the paper. 

in every town to sell on commission from our 
An Agent Wanted | large sample books, sh owing hundreds of 
beautiful patterns. We furnish, free, handsome advertising signs, illus- 
trated circulars, and refer custome rs to our agents, who write us for 
samples. The business pays from the start, for no local dealer can 
carry one-tenth the variety of designs and colorings or sell as cheap. A 
pleasant and profitable business, re quiring no capital or experience. 
Over 9000 agents are now selling our papers every year. 


For samples or particulars about the agency, 
write to nearest address. 


trey 


re RE ( RSS \ 
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, 4; 


We will give e108? tn cont prizes for the five best wall paper designs. 
Contest closes July 1, 1899. Book of instructions and full partic ulars 
can be obtained of oe agents. 


% CHICAGO 
DPEmSAe << 
=” WABASH AVE. 











No Typhoid, i Ms Per“ect Health 
Rheumatism 7 ° er Ripe Old Age 
or Stiff Joints tt meme and Happiness 


Request your architect to specify $1 000 Chal lenge 


it. Its use may mean to you 36.92% more water at less ex- 
the difference between pense and trouble produced by 


Life.‘ Death. || ™>anitary stil 


than by imitations. Only Still 
This pipe is a guarantee against recognized by the U. S. Govern- 
fire from heater pipes. It is ment, Ruperts javestigation 

oo and comparative tests sent free 


now recognized everywhere as with booklet and testimonials. 


the only safe furnace pipe. Six styles from $10.00 up. 


Catalogue and information free upon request. Automatic Stills ’ $14.00 to $25.00. 


THE PERFECTION FURNACE , oe Broadway, THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 84 N. Green St., Chicago. 
PIPE CO. Toledo, O. 























[THE MODERN 


| STOVE POLISH 


Makes an old Stove as 
bright as new in a minute. 


| J.L.PRESCOTT & CO. — WE 
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Weoeeeousquaeask 


Send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


SARCENT MFC. 
4th Ave. and Sth St., 8 and 10 Bible House. N. Y. City, 
Quote CENTURY. or Muskegon, Mich. 


Bed Rests 


Trays 





The reason it pleases her is that she sees by ¥ 
the label, with the Stewart Hartshorn autograph on 
it, that it is a GENUINE 


ISS GLEASON (for Many Years 
with the Art Department of Tu: 
IMPROVED Century) Offers her Services for the 

Purchase of Photographs, Art Pro- 


HARTSHORN — ; ducts, Books, Antique. and Modern 

, SHADE ROLLER $ Furniture, etc. Also Confidential Sug- 
i : ? 

5 


and she knows that this roller will never give any gestions on Interior Decoration anc 
trouble and will always work satisfactorily. She also Artistic Arrangement of Homes. 
ey ee ow on ee Oe ae. Terms Reasonable. Twenty-Six West 

ae canggtlinantlgs ths icing Sixty-First Street, New York City. 


SHADE ROLLERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


) 








WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. For Sate. One Complete Set 
OO aaall Grolier Publications. $2500. 





FOR SALE BY ALL RESPONSIBLE : DeALaee IN PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET AND FINISHED SAMPLES OF WOOD 
sooestngpiely BRGSHERS, LimiteD, VARNISH nee ACT URERS 


— n. 520 Atlantic Ave. Philadeipnia, 26& 28N. Fourth St. Baltimore, 22 E. Lombard St. 
ncinnat:, 304 Main St St. Louis, 704 N, Fourth St San Francis "306 Ca fornia St 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT. 





GEE ATERS 


HOT WATER AND STEAM. 


SIMPLICITY AND POWER 
ARE THE STRONG POINTS OF 


66 DORIC”’ SEAIILESS 
HEATERS 
In 7 Sizes.—For Hot Water or Steam 
They are made from one single cored casting 
without joints, and are specially suited for dwell- 
ings, greenhouses, etc. 
They have perfect circulation —are positive 
in action, will hold a larger body of fuel, and 


——# retain the heat longer than any other heater made. 
Any kind of fuel—hard or soft coal, coke or 
y wood, may be used, as there are no surfaces to “ soot ” up. 
For larger The “ Doric” has given economical satisfaction wherever 
work,eitherour | , . z 
** 400 Series’ or ‘* Bright placed—its wonderful ease of management, power in operation,and 
m 


Idea’’ Heaters are un- ‘ h - 
varyingly successful. oderate price, leaving nothing to be desired. There is no heating 


problem we cannot solve. Let us know your requirements, then we can send full information. 
Write for handsome illustrated book entitled “ How Best to Heat our Homes.” 


GURNEY HEATER MFG. CO, 7 Franti text Corner Asch Stret, Boston. 
Sinclair's Common Sense Chairs 


I make the very best line of Chairs, 





Settees, Rockers, Lounges, and Tables 
for use in country houses, hotels, 
schools, summer cottages and hos- 
pitals. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N. Y. 


Sinclair's Common Sense Chairs 





WE REFUND THE FULL PURCHASE PRICE ANY TIME WITHIN 60 DAYS, 
and we assume all liability of wear and tear while the goods are on trial, and they are returnable at 
our expense. This complete guarantee is made to enable you to test, without risk, the merits of 


The “Practical” 
Trousers Hanger and Press 


A device which does for the gentleman three things: first, it keeps 
his trousers “ Smooth as if Ironed”’ ; second, it adds greatly to his 
convenience, economizing his time and patience; and third, it in- 
creases the capacity of his clothes-press. Because it does these 
things perfectly, it has become an indispensable adjunct to every 
gentleman’s wardrobe. 

Our 52-page descriptive booklet (free on request) tells you what 
other people think of our device. It contains facsimile reproduc- 
tions of letters from customers sending us duplicate orders—the 
strongest kind of endorsement—and the names of over 1500 well- 
known gentlemen who have in use one or more of our $5.00 sets. 


The following are some of our patrons in the City of New York: 





Richard A. McCurdy, President Mutual Life — Co arms A. Appleton, D. appleton & Co., Publishers, 72 Fifth Ave 
William Rockefeller, Standard Oi! Co., 26 Broad ward rd Gould, B Broker, Capitalist, Missouri Pacific Railway Co 
Levi Candee Weir, President Adams Express ress C0. 0 ~ wey" = &° ° Sales Agent Del., Lack. & West. K. R. Co., 26 Beenenge Place 
Soury pay - a Ht. pg George Ht. Gaston, a vis Lig res. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 1’Madisun Av 
edward King, President Broadwa: rt ‘organ, Sons, Manufacturers of Sa’ lio, 1" West t. 
‘os. C. Hendrix, President —— pal Union Bank, 32 Nassau St. Charles M. Pratt, Pratt’s ¢ Astral Oil Co., 26 Broadw way - . 
e © Oliver Iselin, 36 Wall S' somsy erens, Vice-Pres. 1 Fire Co., 46 Cedar St 
James W. Alexander, Vice-Pres. Equitable samaes Co., 120 Broadw: William C. Deval, ¢ Ceshies Nationa! Bank of Commerce 
Whittlesey D. Searls, Vice- ‘farmers n and Trust Co., 16-22 Willem St Franklin Harper, Harper Bros., Publishers. Franklin Square, 
Got Soar Se President Fidelity and A Gan 97 Coder St H. K. Dyes, ¥ President Dennison Manufacturing Co, 
Col ‘les F. James, President Pas oklin National Bank, 187 Greenwich St. te, Soap Manatactarer, 53 John St. 
Goorme . ¥ President U. 8. Mortgage and Trust C: Coe St. >harles T. . Dry Goods Bosnomist, 78-80 Walker St 
Ebeu Thomas, 1 NY. L. BE. & West. R. R. Co.. 175 W. 58 National Bank, 287 Greenwich St 
Stephen MW ms, oad Vico-Pres. C Contval val R.N. J.,143 Liberty St. thaler Linotype Co., 154 Nassau St. 
T. French, Vice-Pres. st Co. . Pres. gi ., Morris Heights 
Constant A, Andrews, —— United sates Savings | Bank, 633 Madison Ave. y E. Fisk, eet Fisk So sau St 
te Trust Co., Joho I Witt Warner, ey -At- Law. i Broadway 








The Five Dollar Set consists of 6 Practical Trousers Hangers and 3 Practical Closet Rods —sent express prepaid on receipt of price. 
The closet shown is fitted with a $5.00 set. It meets the average requirements. Single Trousers Hangers, 75c. each. Single Rods, 
price, 25c. For $1.00 we will send, prepaid, one Hanger and one Rod, and afterward, if wanted, the remainder of the set for $4.00. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 429 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WERNICKE ELASTIC BOOKCASE 


“A SYSTEM OF UNITS.” 





Always complete but never 
finished. Small enough for 
10, large enough for 10,000 
er | . books. Varieties to suit 
La ys Tepes | Bee Ma | every taste and require 
jibes ment. Dust proof glass 
doors, and every feature 
of a perfect and beautiful 
bookcase. Sent anywhere 

on trial and approval. 
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Wernicke pays the freight. 


THE WERNICKE CO., 
187 Bartlett St., 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


FREE BOOKLET AND LIST OF DEALERS FOR THE ASKING. 


=e 190000009 00000000 s0000020 
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“Living Water 


Has it ever occurred to you, what it would mean to bring 
that spring, up in the meadow or down by the roadside, 
right into the door-yard and living-rooms of your house, 
right into the barn in front of every horse and cow, around 
into the dairy with yust enough power back of it to run the 
churns—handy for watering the stock in winter, all ready 
for sprinkling the lawn or garden in the drought of sum- 
mer, and a fine thing for your own bath every ~ in the 
year? These are only a few of the things that can be done 


anywhere in the country by putting a pipe to any well, 
spring or running brook and setting up at the other end 


‘Rider Ericsson 


Hot Air Pump 2 


Remember that these pumps are not steam-engines, but ma- 
chines of low power, operated solely by hot air, automatic 
in their action, requiring no skilled attention, so simple 
that any servant or farmer’s boy can start and stop the little 
flame that gives them life. An oil or gasoline lamp sup- 
plies the fuel (wood or coal may be used if preferred). 
The cost of operation is almost nil, while the delivery of 
water is absolutely reliable at all times and seasons. 


. 
Capacity 100 to 100,000 gallons of water per diem. One of these pumps, representing a permanent investment which wil 
outlast a generation, can now be bought at the very low price of $100. Descriptive Catalogue “ R ” sent free on application. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., 


22 Cortlandt St., New-York. 86 Lake St., Chicago. 40 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia. 
239 & 241 Franklin St., Boston. 684 Craig St., Montreal, P.Q. 22A Pitt St., Sydney, N.S. W. 





Apr. ’99. 











unlike any others 
neighbors, and with all the conveniences and comfort possible to the last year of the centur: 
important and permanent as a home is the most futile of all economies. Our books are 
Pp 








| The First Shingle Stains. 





First invented, 
favor of those who have used them. 


Cabot’s 


of their coloring effects, 


every climate, for over seventeen years. 
one-half less, look better, and wear as well as the 


best paint. 


first in excellence, and first in the 


Creosote Shingle Stains 


have proved their durability, the softness and beauty 
and their economy, in 
They cost 


Send for samples of Stained Wood, and litho- 


watercolor chart of color combinations. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 77 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


”’— Trautwein. 


“ Creosote is the best wood preservative known. 


Free. 


N. C, Mellen, Architect, 27 W. 3oth St., New York. 


Agents at all Central Points. 





























A Mantel Suggestion 


Nothing adds so much gf and comfort to the home 
as a hard wood mantel with open grate. No other 
mantel can be bought and set up so easily and econom- 
ically. Our prices are for the mantel complete with 
fireplace, grate and tile work. Tile can be ordered 
mounted on slate ready to be setup. Any mason can 
adjust it to almost any room, at trifling expense. In 
buying a mantel go by our illustrated book. Free. 
We Pay Freight on Mantels 

point east of Mississippi river and north of South Carolina, 
elivered to points beyond at proportionately low prices. 


ALCOTT, ROSS & SCULLY C©0., 2941 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


to “" 
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DARQUET- FLOORING 


m. NATIONAls-WOOD-MFG: 


129 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW-YORK. 
Designs in satinwood, mahogany, oak, cherry, etc., Louis XVI., 
Moorish, Japanese and other styles to harmonize with wood-work 
Wood Carpeting at low cost. THESE FLOORS ARE 
EASILY LAID BY A GOOD CARPENTER. Fil! 
directions and plan with each floor. Send for Book of Designs. 
Ornamental 


T ES 3S 


Flowering Shrubs, Vines, arms, &e. 
New illustrated catalogue free. 
THE WM. H. MOON CO., MORRISVILLE, 











Published in Ly March, 91 °9], Ladies’ Home Journal, 
x books contain hoste of Others, with new and 
nal features, upiane 19 jnteriors. ingle-nooks, 
corners, etc. Keith’s Home uilder, 

ives ten of the latest every month. Single 

00. ALL News Stanps, My books are:— 


}- Gosting A to 





= z. 
{a monthly meena Si 
copy, 10c; per year, 

60 Studies of Sum. Cottages. 


25 Brick & Comb’n Houses Costing up te 
16 eg Gecbies. 0 Model Schoo! Houses 
21 Modern Chure'! 


50 Cot 0 $1500. hes / 
The: Buta ng Of It.—A , cactioal book on const’ct’n, 128 p. $1.00 
W. J. KEITH, Arch’t,137 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 








ith LSP Halton tibaaile C2, FloMo- 197 Gb ws Houses 


00 You INTEND To BUILD Q: 


Colonial Houses — 1399 tions — contains perspectives, floor plans, 
elise i 


There is a reason. 
Colonial Houses, 1899 Edition, » by me mail 


Colonial Houses, 1898 Edition, by m 
‘tic One Sto Houses, designs between 


Do you want something different from the commonplace? 
— ‘ications are yee original, new, valuable, and worth man 
descriptions of exterior, interior, and methods of finish, estimates of cost. 
Gives list of many of best people in America for whom we have planned bouses. 


2.00 


Let us plan your house. See our plans 

times their cost to wakes bu 

Desig 

If you want something ditferent from y 
send for it! To save money on the plans of anything as 

gher priced than any others offered. So are our sketches ane 


Sensible Low cost Houses, designs between 
L ene = 
ow-cost 


$1.00 


Address CHILD & DE GOLL, Architects, 62 New Street, New York. 





Stamped Steel Ceiling 


Ce a a ee ee oe 


because of the material and manner of 

ura 6 applying it. They neither crack, crum- 
ble, nor become stained; do not shrink, 

e«e~0-0-0-0~0-0-0-0-0-0 Swell, or turn dark; do not depend on 


paste, and are practically fire- and water-proof. 
° if the right design is chosen. 


8 We have fifty different patterns, 

6cora 1vé making hundreds of combina- 

é tions, forchurches, parlors, stores, 

kitchens, etc. We know the 

material, and can a:d you in selecting if you give us full particulars 

and sizes. We have workmen to put up our ceilings in most of the 

Eastern States, or will recommend decorators or carpenters to do it. 

Catalogue free. 

HENRY S. NORTHROP, 31 Cherry St., New York. 

Room 74, Equitable Building, Boston. 


ARTISTIC 
WOOD MANTELS 


DIRECT FROM 
Factory to Consumer. 
Safe delivery guaranteed, and 
We pay the Freight. 


Send for our beautiful book, 


“ HOW,” tells you all about how 
to select and arrange Mantels and 
everything belongingto the fireplace, 
FREE. 


KING MANTEL CO. 
330 Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. 


A Bath re cca 


That is . ee costs. 
How can get 
more comfort for 
mone’ by ? 7! is fur- 
nishe 


Victor 
Instantaneous 
Water Heater 


THE VICTOR occupies but 
little space and is always 
ready for use. It will fur- 

a nish hot water day or night. 
| For bathing, shaving, in case of sickness, or wherever hot water 
is required instantly, the Victor is what you need. 
Ask your dealer or write for circular, sent free. 

















W.J. ADAM, JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 
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” =ASK ww) CATALOGUE SHOWING DESIGNS 
OUR EXPERIENCE HAS TAUGHT 
US THAT 


JO HN NSON °S 
PREPARED WAX 


IS THE VERY BEST FINISH 
FOR’ FLOORS. 





JOHNSONS PREPARED WAX. 


IS SUITABLE FOR POLISHING ALL FLOORS, 
PLAIN ORNAMENTAL 
HARDWOOD OR SOFT WOOD. 


ANY ONE CAN APPLY IT, 
FLOORS POLISHED WITH IT CAN EASILY 
BE KEPT IN BEAUTIFUL CONDITION, 


(*&2% CANS 6(¢ fix POUND. 
a-54ee%~ sot. - 


JOHNSONS RESTORER. 
FOR CLEANING FLOORS 


THIS PREPARATIONwi 
RESTORE ALL SOILED PORTIONS 
OF THE FLOOR WITHOUT 
INJURING OR REMOVING 
THE FINISH. 
ONE O° SUFFICIENT TO.KEEPA FLOOR OF 
ORDINARY SIZE IN FINE CONDITION FOR 


ONE YEAR. 
Pr BOTTLE 75¢e4c* —Qr BOTTLE “Lasteen. 


JOHNSONS POWDERED WAX. 


BALL ROOM FLOORS. 
Gives a PERFECT DANCING surrace 
WITHOUT LABOR ano at susHT 


EXPENSE. 
ONE POUND SUFFICIENT FOR 


10,000 SQ. FEET. 
18. PNG. SOt EACH 
ae 30¢ « 


"WéiGhT€éD wiTH our WEIGHTED 
BAYSH BRUSH it REQuiRES 
LITTLE LABOR 


TO KEEP FLOORS 

IN PERFECT CONDITION. 
25LB.SIZE $3.00 EACH 
oe +t." ee 


A SMALL SAMPLE OF 
FRE JOHNSONS PREPARED WAX. 
JOHNSONS POWDERED WAX 


WILL BE SENT TO ANY ONE HAVING A FLOOR. 
OUR PREPARATIONS FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


S.C. JOHNSON, RACINE, Wis. 


























ASK FOR CIRCULAR ON CARE OF FLOORS. 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 30, 1899. 
Dr. W. W. CLapp writes :— “ About two years ago I built 
the first house in this city on which your stains were used; 
it is so far standing the test of our hot summers very well.’ 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
English Shingle Stains 


are not affected by climatic changes. 
Send for sample boards and color plates to 


Sole Manufacturers, 


DEXTER BROTHERS, _55 & 57 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


The Siewing Ame act as our agents: ante: BM, M. Hooker Co, ts W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, Huston, 108 Fulton St., New-York; W. W, Lawnence & Co, 

a it Surra & Youne, San Francisco, Cal. ; ‘the ted. Mattison Co.. 

Cleveland, Ohio; Henry Sem & Co., Baltimore, Md; }exaLD Lomer, Montreal, a ae) . 
Can.; Curtis & Barrett Co., Lincoln, Neb Ralph E. Sawyer, Architect, Boston. 





SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR RELICS. 
Fine gold-plated cuff buttons, made of 
Spanish soldiers’ buttons, soc. per pair; 
pairs $1.00; mailed with our newcatalogue of 
Y’ military guns, swords, and relics of all kinds 
1000 illustrations. A most interesting book. 


BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, N. Y 


BOOM BUSINESS! 


Don’t be satisfied with poor results, 
You can hatch thousands of chick- 
ens with the 


PRAIRIE STATE INGUBATOR 


thout a possibi ~ ty of failure. That 

py best attested by its 200 first pre- 
miums in all kinds of competitions 
with all kinds of machines. Getour 
catalogue with supplement 


68-page 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., HOMER CITY, PA. 


i 
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ForElectrical and Ex- 


F ireplace $ p Ste a, on 
lo F : ; Makers. For Genel 
M antel p ; we oF 


elegant in design, superior in construction. The 
best foot-power lathes made, and, quality consid 
made of Ornamental Red Brick. Features—opening 
broad and square — upper shelf running full width —ample 


ered the cheapest. (77 Send for cata. and prices 
> W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 596 Ruby Street, ROCEFOED, ILLS. 
lower shelfsupported by Renaissance fluted work withcenter . 
panel—hearth wide and deep. A charming design com- (- JENKINS BROS. ’ VALVES 
bining simple richness and moderate cost. Ourmantelsare | 


the newest and best. Our customers say so. They don’t e Radiator, Globe, Angle, Check 

cost any more than other kinds and can be se set by (° and Safety, are oan in heating com. 

local brick-masons. When you build or remodel send for (* 

Sketch Book of 59 designs of mantels costing from $12 up. (“ nanny Manufactured of best steam 
© | metal, and every valve is thoroughly, 

PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., P | tested. All valves bearing our Trade- 
“ tn onl Boston, Mass. (, Mark are warranted steam-tight. Fin-F 
CUVIVesweees sg | ished in ten different styles. 


. Jewelry and Silverware, worn or pass’ 
accumulates in every household. We w 

© purchase yours for its intrinsic or melti 
value (we assay monthly), or will credit your 
account in exchange for more serviceabl: 
articles. Send by registered mail ms express 
Our 1898 Catalogue of Diamonds, Watches, 
poate, and Silverware sent on request. 

Duplicate Wedding Presents bought, sold, 
™ or exchanged. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & SON, 18 John Street, New York. 
~ | DO YOU WANT ORIGINALITY convenience in your ns 


house? Then write to me, and send for my books, and you will have all thr: 


STD WIW BW Vy Bre 
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Established 1844, 








Picturesque Cottages, 57 designs for houses from $300 to $2500. |! 
mail, pate 

Picturesque Houses (new), designs for houses from $2500 to $15 
By mail, $1.04 

Wincubedene Summer Cottages, containing designs for summer 
homes, camps, log cabins, club- and road-houses. The best book of the ki 
ever published. By mail, $1.00. 

Special designs and sketches made to order. 


E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, 1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Inside View, wn, Slats Closed. 


Wilson’s New Outside Venetian 


Bronze Metal Tapes and Cords. 


Blind pulls up and sides fold in compactly. 


Blind Pulled Up. 
Blind and Awning Combined. Best style ever 
introduced. Can be extended as an awning. 
Slats open and close. Admits air, excludes sun. 
Non-corroding. Everlasting. 


Outside View. 


Wilson's Blinds have been furnished to the houses of Charles Lanier, Esq.; William Rockefeller, Esq.; 


Anson Phelps Stokes, Esq.; J. 


Patentee and 
Sole Manufacturer 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, S. E. Corner 23d St. and 6th Ave., New York. 


P. Morgan, £sq.; Morris K. Jesup, Esq.; and many others. 


Lilustrated Booklet 
on Request. 


Also ROLLING PARTITIONS for CHURCHES and SCHOOLS; BURGLAR and FIREPROOF ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS for DWELLINGS, OFFICE 


aati 


Wilson's Rolling Partitions. Wilson's Piazza Blinds. 


BUILDINGS, and WAREHOUSES; VENETIAN BLINDS of EVERY DESCRIPTION ; WIRE WINDOW SCREENS; HYGIENIC WARDROBES, Etc., Etc. 


- + ~~ 2 
es - 2 == tees 
Wire Window Screen. Rolling Stee! Shutters. 





F.W. DEVOE & CO’S 
Artists’ Oil Colors 


IN TUBES 


Have received the highest commendation by the most eminent 
American artists, and are in use in all the advanced schools of art 
im the United States. Ask your dealer for them. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO’S 


Canvas, Brushes, Mediums, 


Artists’ Materials 


For Oil and Water-Color Painting, 

China Painting, Pastel Painting, 

Modeling in Wax and Clay, Burnt 

Wood or Pyrography, etc., etc. 

Supplies for Artists, Painters, 

Designers, Grainers, Varnishers, 
etc., etc. 


Pure Enamel Colors, Durable 

Wood Finishes, Ready - mixed 
Paint, White Lead, Oils and 
Varnishes. EWDEVOE 


F. W. DEVOE an C. T. RAYN 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Fulton and William Streets, New-York. 
176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





Don’t imagine that 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


are all alike. Quite the contrary. 
Some never look well. Some look 
well at first, but soon give out be- 
cause not honestly made. Others 
look well at first and continue to 
look well because they are honest- 
ly made. We guarantee our floors 
against all defects that may ever 
arise from faulty material or work- 
manship, and our guarantee is good. 
We can satisfy you on this point. 
We could not afford to do this un- 
less we did our work well. All 


} we ask is that the floors have 


reasonable care. We furnish wax 
and brushes for keeping floors in 
order. We will tell you all about 
these things if you will write’ us. 
Catalogue free. 

WOOD-MOSAIC CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








GRANDPA BUY ME AN No More Rough Riding 
4 i * ee § 
é, i d 
My, [el Bicycle” | eoreieeeearaa 

¥ “, 
ws’ 1899 IERCE Tried 


Pneumatic ae | 
1899 Cushion Frame True 
Cycles - 


Make all roads smooth 


Bh An air cushion in the frame makes jolting | 
wenciagaees impossible and riding luxuriously easy. No $ 


FOR ADULTS. ; : 
$25, $30, $35. motive power lost, hills climbed more easily, | 
$20, $22.50, $25. cycling made more enjoyable. Built to meet | 
the requirements of a discriminating public, | 


Danse liieen coeeel rian 
i cemeeeen , HANDSOME BOOKLET .sss===.”. FREE 
ef GEO. N. PIERCE CO., Manufacturers, | 


R. P. Conmuccy. Pres. 
A. W. Gump, Ti Q 
— an cee | New York BUFFALO Boston ‘ 


T. B. Jerreny, V. Pres. 
warn 


"Toa 


— TO —- 


$25.2 


Hartford and 
Vedette Bicycles 


Combine the Best Results of 22 Years’ Experience. 


Our factories comprise the largest bicycle manufacturing plant in the world. 
We have unequalled resources for obtaining material, the best devised automatic 
machinery, the most skilled artisans, the greatest output—a combination of ad- 
vantages which produces the Standard Bicycles of the World and enables us to 


offer them at the lowest possible prices. 
ENTIRELY NEW MODELS FOR 1899. 


Ask any Columbia dealer for Catalogue, or write us direct, enclosing one 2-cent stamp. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 






























































THERE IS NO ARGUMENT 


in favor of paying a cent more than $2§-@©) for a high grade 
wheel, when popular 


Ronhor’ 


BicvcLles 
**the 20 year old favorites’’ 


which have always justified the confidence riders have imposed 
in them, are the 
‘*BEST WE HAVE EVER BUILT, AT ANY PRICE” 


and the 1899 Price is 


$4O 


Instructive catalogue free. Agencies evervwhere. 


GorMuLLy & Jerrery Mrc. Co. 


Chicago Boston Washington New York Brooklyn Detroit Cincinnati 
Buffalo Cleveland London, Eng. 


























se ~ ELECTRIC LAUNCHES Me 


° Newest types—all motive power below flooring. 
Reliable One man —generally the owner — operates and steers even the largest boat. No Smell 


CAN’T EXPLODE—CAN’T SINK fully Guaranteed) 
‘ve USED EVERYWHERE ..*"*.. PORTABLE CHARGING PLANT 


Illustrated catalogue mailed on request. 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH COMPANY, Morris Heights, New York City 


SOLINE 
ee ENGINES 
FOR MARINE SERVICE ‘ano Lemnos 
a Ee a _ Npuosion 
el 























NOS 


The most Efficient and Reliable Motor Made. dnd safe. Easy to run. 
Starts at once. Economical. Compact. Durable. Send for catalogue of 


remsy and Engines, containing testimonials from those who are using them. 








PENNSYLVANIA IRON WORKS CO., Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office, 621 Broadway. 

















have always been the best 
bicycle tires, and still are. 


Gormully & Jeffery Mig. Co., Chicago. 





Geo. Washington 
rode in a 
Rockaway 


aT 
| a o 


PEO 
Vy 


Ss 
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It has been the aristocratic family vehicle ever since, 
and will remain so for all time. The “* Director 
Rockaway,” appropriate to winter and summer-light 
enough for one horse—strong enough for two—full 
anel, solid door, full curtains all around. With a 
ockaway added to trap, phaeton or Spider Stanhope 
any family is stylishly and serviceably equipped. 
Our free booklet, ‘‘That Carriage Matter” saves you money 
by buying direct, tells the carriage buyer and illus- 
trates beautifully vehicles of proper style for every need 
in city or country and gives reli- 2 
able and valuable carriage infor- 


mation, Send for it—postal brings 
it. 


Don’t forget the | 7 

Spider Stanhope aren Doel 

advertised heretofore. ‘S0@5E<t area 

MORRIS WOODHULL, Mfr., Home Avenue, Dayton, 0. 
Apr. 99, 
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fascinate all riders by their grace and 
ease of propulsion. Strongly built of 
best material, on correct lines, they 
acknowledge no rival in the wheeling 
world. The wheel and the price will 
interest you. 

For catalogue write to the makers, 


Ames & Frost Company, 
Chicago. 
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Lawn ay 


In placing before the public our line for this season, it does not seem out 
of place to state that this is our 20th consecutive year as manufacturers of 
these goods, during which period we have met and overcome numerous 
obstacles, and been recognized in every part of the United States and Cap. 
ada as the only makers of correct implements for the game in America, 

Our Championship Ball has been adopted by the United States National 
and Intercollegiate Associations continuously for the past twelve years, and 
by the Canadian Association for about the same length of time. 

We are also official publishers of the constitution, by-laws and playing 
rules of the National Association, all of which may be found in our ; innual 
lawn tennis guide. 

Our rackets have been greatly sought for from the early days in the 
Page ay ” when the pear-shaped article was in vogue, up to the present 

day of the famous Pim, Campbell and Sears Special, and there has never 
yet, to our knowledge, been a National Tournament held at Newport 
wherein the majority of players were not equipped with Wright & Ditson 
rackets. 

Our phenomenal success is not due to ordinary circumstances, but to closely studying the rapid 
strides of the game and promptly making the changes and improvements in tennis implements ren- 
dered necessary thereby. 

For this season we would call special attention to the following goods: 


Wright & Ditson’s Championship Ball, adopted for 1899 by the United States National Lawn Tennis Association. 
Pim Racket, used by 92°% of the players in the National Tournament at Newport last year. 
Campbell and Sears Rackets, too well known to need comment. 
Champion Racket, new this year, scientifically correct and a marvel of strength and quality. Price $5.50. 
Wright & Ditson’s Official Lawn Tennis Guide for 1899, by mail, 10 cents. 


Our goods are carried in stock by all first-class ° ° Washington St. 
dealers. Send for Illustrated Catalogue A, con- Wright & Ditson, ; O46 aon Mass St., 
: , . 


taining complete lists of tennis, golf, etc. 
. mee), WHICH CATALOGUE SEND YOu ? 
rF =e _— OREHAND 1s " LO . Mandolins, Violins, Violin Music. 
o7 be oat i pd gg wd “4 - 
> em Banjos, Banjo Music. 


oi 2 Guitars, Guitar Music. 
‘ : E'LL WIN HER SVRE IF HE HAS 
5 > F Ds eghy SHTON CANOE «:"_ 


FoR MLUSTRATED cunt SF FETE d USHTON. 
fovcues Hubs et BonTS. of wh TR SHTON yy y| 
A Revolver OOOO 00000000008OO888 
f h — pl 
or Davinees. ‘You wastene and yen SIMPLEX LAUNCH ENGINE. 
want one that is perfect in mechan- - = 


ism, true shooting, easily kept in 
order, and beautifully finished. 


The Forehand Perfection Revolver, 


selling for $4.00, has all these 
qualities and more. Accidental dis- 
charge is impossible. They are 
as fine an arm as any made. 
Every household should have 
one, if only for the sense of protec- ‘ - 
A tion which its possession gives. E = - == Se ' 
LET US SEND YOU OUR CATALOGUE. 
PERFECT It is beautifully illustrated, showing é — ov -~ a ei ge = 
REVOLVER many other styles of revolvers and guns. é most reliable motor for small boats in the market. 
Dropa postal for it. FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CcOo., 
FOREHAND ARMS CO., Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Louisville, Circa § 
$ 4.00. Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. e leveland, Denver, San Francisco, Portland, O 
PONS ee ee ee Se Se ee ee 
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“There zs no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak.” 





By the Kodak system 


Pocket 
Photography 


becomes simple and practical The Kodak system does away 
with heavy, fragile, glass plates and cumbersome plate holders, 
using non-breakable film cartridges which weigh but ounces 
where plates weigh pounds. Kodaks can be loaded and unloaded 


in broad daylight. 


The 1899 Folding Pocket Kodaks, really 


pocket editions of larger cameras, are 
marvelously compact and mechanically 
perfect. They slip easily into an ordi- 
nary coat pocket and a half dozen 
cartridges of a dozen exposures each 
may be carried in another pocket with- 
out annoyance. 

The Folding Pocket Kodaks are 
fitted with achromatic lenses of great 
depth, definition and speed, have our 
improved automatic shutter, are made 
of aluminum, covered with fine black 
morocco, and possess the supreme 
charm of mechanical ingenuity—they 
work, 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catal deale 
ic saci Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodak 
in your 
Pocket. 
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Cycle 


Poco 


1899 STYLE. 
PRICE 


$14.00 
QUALITY, BEAUTY and ECONOMY COMBINED. 


OCOS 


ARE PERFECT 
Why not have the best! 
Unicum Shutter and Rectilinear Lens. Strictly Up-to-Date. 


I 


Stereo 


Field Glasses for long distances, 
Opera Glasses for theatre or opera. 
Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


adopted by the Army and Navy. 


MT 


| 


The peculiar construction of these glasses produces an in- 
comparable stereoscopic image by which the field of vision is 
increased tenfold, and gives other optical advantages not tp S- 
sessed by any other glass. Booklet mailed free. Catalog of 
photo. lenses, microscopes, etc., on application. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
NEW-YORK, Townsend Building, Broadway and 25th St 


CHICAGO, Stewart a State and Washington Sts.~ 
BOSTON, 325 Washington St. 


1899 STYLE. 
PRICE 


$14.00 , 
Rochester Camera & pene Co., 


90 Caledonia Avenue, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., U. S. A. 
Write for Illustrated Poco Book. 
BUCO UCU LUO CUCU OOO Oe iors 


improved CYCLONE Maazin 


TEN POINTS TO 
CONSIDER. 


J—12 Pictures in 12 Seconds. 
2—Shutter Bulb Release. 
3—Shutter Automatic. 
4—Shutter Locks. 

5—12 Aluminum Flateholders. 
6—Set Stops. 

7—Special Quick Lens. 
8—Automatic Register. 

9—All parts Interchangeable. 
10—Exposed plates removed without disturb- 

ing unexposed. 


The Only Magazine Camera 
with bulb shutter. 
ALL LIVE DEALERS SELL THEM. 


No, 4— (size 34 x4%) $8.00. | 1899 Catalogue with complete 
No. 5—(size4x5) . 10.00. information — FREE. 
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WESTERN CAMERA MFG. CO., 
79 Nassau Street, New York. 1357137 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

















PremoCameras 


appeal with irresistible force to those who appreciate 
perfection of detail, exactness, simplicity, reliability. 


Twenty-five 
Different Styles 
we 5 to *50 


All Fully Guaranteed 











The field they cover is so large that you cannot make an intelligent 
selection without our Catalogue, which fully describes each in detail 
and tells you all about our newest devices. 1899 Catalogues sent on application. 





ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 98 South St., Rochester, N. Y. 











‘Adlake Repeater’ 


Rapid Action. Never Fails. 


Our NEW MAGAZINE CAMERA loads 12 plates. Takes 12 pictures without openin 
the box. ‘I'welve in ten seconds if you ’re in a hurry. Is fitted with New Adlake Meta 
Shutter with four stops, the only shutter ever made for fixed focus camera not affected by 
warping or shrinking of shutter board. You can’t make mistakes with the Repeater— 




















the Exposure Register with es Exposure Lever prevents more than one plate leav- 
ing the magazine at a time. The best single achromatic lens —removable lens holder. The Repeater is perfect in plan and action 


— it helps amateurs to become experts. 


Adlake Repeater $5. 50 Adlake Repeater $8.00 


3% x4% 4x5 





With 12 Single Metal Plate Holders 
—Light tight — dust proof. 





4x44, $6 
ADLAKE REGULAR, 34 x4%, $6.50 
Single Metal 
Adlake Regular, Fist.\ficiders, 4x5 $10.00. 
; Single Alumi- 
Adlake Special, Xittristensiders,ixs S12.00. 

Adlakes from $5.50 to $12.00 are within the reach of every amateur. Adlakes are made 
for glass plates only, because glass is always to be depended upon for successful work and 
costs but half the price of films. 

New Devices on all 1899 Adiake Cameras. 

New Adlake Metal Shutter, mounted on metal, not affected by warping or shrinking of 
shutter board. Portrait Attachment for taking Cabinet Pictures. Device for making pan- 
oramic pictures free with all Adlakes. The new Multiplex Attachment for taking 2 to 4 
pictures of same object in different positions on one plate, $1.00 extra. New 1899 Adlake 
Booklet for your ss on postal. Mounted photo sc. stamps. 


The Adams & Westlake Co., 112 Ontario Street, Chicago. 
Makers of Adiake Bicycles, X-Rays Cycle Oil Lamps, Adlake Acetylene Cycle Lamps. 

















Used now 


The Gundlach 
in the 


Optical Co.’s 7 ee 
lenseshave made /AiEAWER le @ = Korona 
other cameras , = 

Cameras 


famous Write for ill 0 ted al 
rite for illustrated catalogue, 
CUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., 761 South Clinton Street, Rochester, N. Y. 























The New Photography 


For the Army of Enthusiastic Ama- 
teur Photographers (long since past 
the button pressing stage) we have 
prepared 


“ Photographic Advice ” 


Handsomely lIliustrated Manual, 
sent post free on receipt of ten cents 
in postage stamps. 
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The latest and most practical instrument for 
the discriminating amateur. 


The Scovill & Adams Company 
OF NEW YORE 
60 and 62 East Eleventh Street 
(Five Doors from Broadway) 
W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, President 


Alt 


bd 
Dealers 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mirs., 168 8th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


STEPS TTTT | 
THE BUCKEYE CAMERA 


. 
FOR FILMS OR PLATES .... . 
1899 MODEL. MAY BE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 


Bon don den den the» don ten den den hen den den den dendende 
Pat 


ZETETET IT 
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# PRACTICABLE, COMPACT, PORTABLE 


FOR FILMS ONLY. FOR BOTH FILMS AND PLATES. 
3%x3% Buckeye, - - $6.00 | 314x3% Special Buckeye, with one holder, - 
3% x 3% Buckeye, 1899 Model, 8.00 | 4x5 Special Buckeye, with one holder, - 
4x5 Buckeye, - - - 10.00 
... We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Cameta Work ... 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL, an elementary text book. Price, paper, 25c.; postage, 3c. 
CATALOGUE of all kinds of cameras and all requisites for photography mailed on application, FREE. 
591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 32 oC e eandoiph St. Chicago, Itt 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 








to | Paris | Papesition, 1900 


First Prize for 12 Best Negatives made with the 


RAY came 


Second Prize, $100.00 in Gold. 


Circulars at Agencies, or sent by mail, giving full 
information and list of prizes. Catalogue FREE. 


RAY CAMERA CO., (pesteanton Teokootune & Co. 


212 Centre Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








Some ot the most famous 
Amateur Photographers in 
. Sass Aey. pen e* the world use the Goerz 
MONITOR VAPOR ENGINES. Catavosve ron 4STAMPS. andi Anestigmat Lens, 
andit ong been the main- 
The c be c c fe . 
aaeree Carers Riche "Aopta by Canadian Govermment 1/29 ‘ay o!LeadingProfesionals. 
Klondike. ‘Send for shoto of boat aa he 10 ) Aa a awn Of j { pth of focus, 

about Acme running the Yuken Rapi a Safely. covering power, 
Our Fifty Page Illustrated Coteingene will interest YOU and beautiful definition. 
#1 Safe, Light, With a “Goerz” you can do the very finest 

Handsome, work. Your camera should be equipped 


AOME FOLDING BOAT ©O., MIAMISBURG, o. coment with one. For sale by all dealers,or write to 
C. P. Goer3, 


—_ 52 E. Union Saq., Hew Work. 


nnn anes e Head Offices: BERLIN-FRIEDENAU. 


| aI 4 NEW FIELD AND 


OPERA GLASSES 
These glasses, called 


Trieder Binoculars, 

have eight to ten times 

the power of the ordinary construction, 

They are compact, convenient, durable; 

invaluable for use at the theatre, by 

ten Army and Navy, at regattas and race- 

gaye Shee wii ori eae oo meets, while travelling, or on plains and 

: er: ranches. For sale by all leading jewel- 

= ELECTRO-VAPOR ets and opticians. J Send for catalogue. 

20TH CENTUR .. LAUNCH.. C. P. Goer3, 

money refunded, "PRICE $000 Rend te: for sepage catslogte of Stan eee Seen coos wane nem 

and Sail Yachts, Launches, Row Sean Canoes, in steel, wood and aluminum. Head Offices : BERLIN-FRIEDENAU. 


RACINE BOAT MFG, CO, (Box C), Racine, Wis. 


THE DAY YOU WERE ., 
FIRST MARRIED...... 


‘*LADIES’ FAVORITE” FLOWER SPRAYER 

for Rose and Currant Bushes, etc. Use tobacco 
water, or any insecticides. Sprays a mist up 

® ordown. Holds three pints: Nicely decor- 
ated. Express paid, $1, including a cake 

of tobacco soap. You may be an agent, a 
merchant, ora minister, one price, a single 

— (one) $1. Order one, put 
HOW MUCH | water in it, try it, and if 

; MOTHER you are not as well pleased 


‘ 7} aS you were the day you .« 
‘ |Would Like One! were first married, 


your money back without a murmur. 


THE LENOX MFG. CO., 126 West St., Pittsfield, Mass. | 








No Fire, Quake or Heat. "ahetbetily Safe. Send 5 aunee for Catalogue. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 























“THE FORUM. 


Unquestionably the ablest, most care- 
fully edited, and most comprehensive mag- 
azine of its class in the world. 

As a purely impartial organ, it endeavors 
to discuss all important questions from 
many points of view. 

It brings its readers in touch with the 
brightest minds of this and every other 
country. 

Every field of activity is represented; 
and each contributor is a specialist and an 
authority in his or her particular line of 
thought or investigation. 

THE Forum 1s entitled to a place in 
every home. 


Subscription Price, $3 a year. Single Copies, 35 cents. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





- - <— = SS " > 
THE NEW PANSY-VIOLET 
(Turtep Pansigs) 

These new Pansies are called ‘‘ Tufted” because a plant from a sin- 
gle seed will grow and enlarge into a clump or tuft of plants, which will 
live and bloom year after year, and send out *‘runners” like the Violet, 
hence the name, Pansy- Violet. They area hardy perennial plant, 
living out all winter, increasing and blooming continuously. They are 
sweet scented, like the Violet. The flowers are large and of good sub- 
stance. The colors are marvelous and endlessin variety. Dark and bright, 
also delicate shades, zoned, pencilled, and mottled in wondrous colors. 
And added to all this, a hardy perennial violet perfumed Pansy, increas- 
ing in size and numbers each year. This new plant has awakened much 
interest and enthusiasm in England and Scotland. To interest new 
customers we are sending w7¢h our complete 1899 catalogue of the best 
Flower Seeds in America, 1 packet (150 seeds) new 

PANSY-VIOLET for only 10 cents, 3 packets 25 cents. Other unequaled specialties, which can best 
be procured from us. Write to-day to New York or Chicago. 1 packet Vaughan’s International Pansies, 250 seeds, 25 cents. 
7 packets Vaughan’s Giant Pansies, 350 seeds, 7 kinds, 25 cents. 1 packet Nasturtium, new Chameleon dwarf, all colors, roc. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Gitcxco's; 6 ranvoven STREET. 
TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


we : ’ 102 Fulton st., New York. sell all makes under half price. Don't 
All makes. Shipped for trial. Send for catalogue and buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. 
discounts. S Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. 
F.S. WEBSTER COMPANY, 317 B’way, N.Y. Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free 








4] Individual Book Rest is worn by the 
= reader, either sitting or reclining. 
Fits old, young, large, or small. 


rd ip Is also fastened to table or fer © 
“e9 . . S 2 
“  chairarm. Correct and TRY THEM FOR 


steady focus. Saves eyes, ‘ out re) Ay S, ds, 

wheadaches. se ' neue Asthma, Bronchitis, 
ornamental, Se 7 Hoarseness 
Guaranteed, © / ig UY Wed and Sore Throat. 
Wonderful y hye 5 


invention. Explained in 16-page 
free booklet. Write now. 


THE WILSON CO. ‘ 
(Dept. 8), 94 LaSalle St.,  ; 








Chicago. Vea 





This Beautiful .... , , VAPOR LAUNCH 


14 ft. $160.00. Other sizes to , 24 ft. ENGINES, 1 to 6 h. p. 
Stationary, 1to20h.p. Pumping Engines all sizes. Send for Catalog 


PIERCE ENGINE CO., © Box 3, Racine Jct, Wis. 


A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


will demonstrate its advantages. 





Send for samples of writing, with prices, 
etc. Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house 
in the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. 


Title to every machine guaranteed. 
1% Barclay Street, New York. 
FIVE STORES Sas Bromfield Street, Boston. 817 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City. 
128 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 208 North Ninth Street, St. Louls. 


Pom BORDEAUX 


FOR SPRAYING TREES. 


CHEAPER THAN HOME-MADE. 
DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY. 
IN CONCENTRATED FORM. 
ONE Gallon will mix with 49 of water, 
an INSECTICIDE and FUNGICIDE, alwa 
‘reliable. Largest Bordeaux Works in the 
World. Capacity 50,000 . & month. 
Gal. can $1; case (doz. each) $10; 5, 10,15 
kegs, 8 and 45 oe. tie. 7c = fal. Comminsioners of city 
Institutions, untry Seats supplied. 
your order and avoid the rush. mention DATE OF SHIPMENT. 


THE U.S. STANDARD BORDEAUX WORKS, 
126 WEST STREET, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Extract 
\ GURES 
Bruises, Cuts, all 
Pain, Sore Throat, 
Sore Chest, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs and 
Colds. 


(Avoid Substitutes.) 
Pond’s Extract 
rPefiects its virtues 

e wherever used. 
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De Potter’s 

High-class 

Tours. ‘ 
Mediterranean, 


—_e parts of Central Europe; British Isles; also, Norway, 


EU 


and well-matured itineraries. Supe- 
rior conductors. Select parties sail 
May 6, June 10, June 24, and July 4. 
qualed arrang Inclusive cost. ‘‘Old World Tourist 
Guide,”’ i’lustrated, FREE A. DE POTTER, 
45 Broadway, Rooms 2 and 3, New York. 


North Cape, Russia, ete. Various 1 








Flynt Waist, or True Corset. 


(TRADE MARK.) 
Highest Award from the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 
Endorsed by Eminent Physicians 
as the Most Scientific and Practical 
Waist or Corset. 
Our illustrated Manual sent free on applica- 
tion to M, E. HALL, 
76 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
TimePayments. 
Strings & Bows. 


REALQLD VioLins 


Auaust Genin SRM tin ora" 
- per year. 


NEW IDEA IN TRUNKS 
The Stallman Dresser Trunk is 
constructed on new principles. Draw- 
ers instead of trays. A place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place. The 
bottom as accessible as the top. Defies 
the baggage smasher. Costs no more 
than a good box trunk. Sent C. O. D. 
with privilege of examination. Send 2c. 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


95 wed AE MAN Ls, oO. 





Violins Improv- 
ed, Exchanged. 





000 BICYCLES 


Overstock : Musthe closed out. 

°98 MODELS $9 to $16. 

\ Shopworn and second 

i) hand wheels, good as 

new, $3 to $10. NEW 

°99 MODELS $11 to $30. 

Great factory clearing sale. 

y We ship to anyone on ap- 

»_ ¥ proval and trial without a 

“= BARN A BICYCLE 

by helping us advertise our superb ‘AR of A, BiGye We give 

one Rider Agent in each town FREE USE of sample whee! to 

introducethem. Write at once for our special offer. 
M. S. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill. 





All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
POST= “ How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN Mutual LIFE, g21-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OUR GROUNDS 7 
anp GARDEN..... 


Will have fresh interest when our Garden Manual has been 
read. Sent free. We offer practical and skilled aid to those 
who want beautiful grounds and success in gardening, with 
pai Ags prices admit of no competition. For instance, 
sixty st varieties Shrubs and Trees, ten 
for adollar. $8.00 per 100. 

THE SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 


PRECLINING, LIBRARY AND WHEEL CHAIRS. 


STEVENS CHAIR CO., 7 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
PLAYS Dialogu Speakers for School, 
Cluband Parlor. Catalogue free, 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, Ll. 


H Spanish, French 
Cortina Self-Instructor wo vessons: 
Cloth, $1.50. Sample French 8 lessons, 30cents. Other Spanish 
books. Cat. 5 cts. Cortina Academy of Languages, 41 W. 34th St., N.Y. 


Written in an hour for notes; 6 tor12 
weeks for rapid work by non-shad- 
ing, non-position, connective-vowel 


Pernin method. World’s Fairaward. Trial lesson /vee. Self-instructor 
on approval. Write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


WE 
PAY 




















leas, Rhododendrons,Japan Maples, 
Roses, Vines and Choice Fruits. 
Low Prices. Catalogues sent. 


FRED. W. KELSEY, 150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Magazines, part books bound. Old books rebound. 
The F. H. KNAPP CO., 21 East 4th Street, New-York. 


FSTERBROOK'S 


RELIEF PEN, No, 3/4, 


EASE IN WRITING 
UNSURPASSED. 


150 aoe shunt point. 


S Evergreens, Hardy Shrubs, Aza- 











; OESTERBROOK’S 


20 other varieties 
of stub pens. . 


= Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John 8t., New York. 




















After 
Using 

> Cuticura 
Soap 


To Prevent Facial Blemishes 


Pimples, blotches, blackheads ; yellow, mothy, oily skin; rashes, irri- 
tations, and redness; red, rough hands, itching palms, shapeless nails 
and painful finger ends; dry, thin, and falling hair, with itching, 
scaly scalp, and simple baby rashes and irritations, no agency in the 
world so pure, so sweet, so speedily effective as Cuticura Soap, 


greatest of skin purifying and beautifying soaps. It is so be- 
cause it strikes at the universal cause, the clogged, 


irritated, inflamed, and sluggish pores. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. Potrer DruG AND 
Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S.A. British depot, 
F. Newspery & Sons, London. “How to Have 
Beautiful Skin,” free. 
hed 
| 63 8 8 are S 








arriages 
Pneumatic, Hard Rubber, 


and Steel Tire Vehicles 
of all kinds. 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, 


Also Baltimore, Md. Watertown, N.Y. 
When you call at a Carriage Shop 








Paper Dolls. 


A set of ten different Brownies, 


in colors, ready to be cut out, oo 3 “ge }) 4 Positive netig tor 
\ $ CKLY u 

sent to any address for three \ ae es CHAFING, amin 

. - 9 SUNBURN. dall 
2-cent stamps. Address ; ON Tefiictions of the skin 
sce a “ “A little higher in price, perhaps, than 
THE CENTURY Co. _ worthless substitutes, but a reason for 
: ? =e —- it moves all oder of porapivation. 
J rd — f after Shaving. ve ere 
U nion Square, New York. or mailed on receipt of BSc. Get come at 
AS BAR abet : ee. Grernarp Mennen Co., Newark, N. J 


























THE CEM 
OUR (899 STYLES | pencil SHARPENER, 


to-date lines, colorings and equip- 
ments, while the material, work- For Schools and Offices. 
manship and finish are continued Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
at the high Waterloo grade, that has made our product the ame 
standard of comparison for less careful builders. F. H. COOK & C0., Manufacturers, 
Catalogue showing new styles on request. LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., ".td., Waterloo, N.Y. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
Me Mie > ie Me ie A> ie A> Ne A A> i> Ne A> Ne A> > AoA Ae 


* INVALID ROLLING CHAIRS é YK Planetary Pencil Pointer 





£ ; Needed in every office, school, 
Fully equal to any in the market for com- Z - home. Saves its cost in lead. 

ell fort, strength, durability and finish. ‘ P a a Mechanical perfection, No 

ie Send for catalogue and price-list. ; a> . toy. Free circulars. 

‘- J. HETHERINGTON, ti ; 

Me The Golightly Rolling Chair Manufactory F . F, A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


206 Quarry Street, Phila. , Pa. A AL - 158-156 Lake Ot, CHBCASO. ( 
SPAM A> Me hie AO» A> Mie Ale AG AGe Me Mo Ale Ale Ate AG el : = assau St., N. Y. P 


— PERFECTION 
IN SCRAP FILING 


THE READY REFERENCE SCRAP BOOK. 


by passing the top containing the caption through a slot from 
: Re aD Ry FERENCE A Scrap is Filed the back of the leaf and attachin tt to the front surface, 
NEAL cm which is gummed. The caption alone shows upon the leaf and indexes the article. The 
SrraP BOOK body, which remains in the back, is read by turning the leaf over and up to the slot 
through which it protrudes. The leaves are of fine linen stock, and the binding of cloth 

substantially put together. 


This Small Book vi! file 15 clippings (from one inch to one column) to the 
. G28 and takes the place of the usual large volume. It is 
practical, neat, and handy. One of the few novelties worth investigating. Send for one. 
PRICE, 75 CENTS. Sent to any address on receipt of 80 cents. 
Postage stamps or money order preferred. DEALERS WANTED. 


CHAS. C. ELY, 56G Warren Street, - New York. “cxsuimerrecir.. 


























STEWART'S DUPLEX SAFETY PINS 
NOF THE SLIP THROUGH KIND 


Fasten’ from No Tearing of fabric: 
either side: Our Guard, inside Spring 


Cant slip comes next the cloth 
through 


If you cannot find them in the stores, wrile us giving dealers name. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO: BOX 48: BLOOMFIELD; N.J: 


nage SUPER 
ere NICKEL PLATE GUARDED 


ee 

















It has the largest sale of any Safety 
Pin in the World because :of its 


Absolute Superiority. 


Fastens on either side, is almost aufomatic. 
Super nickel-piated, doesn’t turn brassy. 


Send your name and ad- 
dress on a postal card and @ Made ia9 sizes, from % inch 10 4% lnches.¢ 


Finished in nickel, black enamel, gold and silver. 


m we'll mail you our Sulphume & 
Book— in it you'll find solid & 
® facts about the care of your - 


A. Perfect. Guard 
Prevents Clothing 
Catching in Coil. 


Send six cents in stamps for 12 
Ctinton Safety Pins (assorted sizes) 
and a card of our new Sovran Dress 
Pins. They will demonstrate the in-. | 
feriority of their imitations. 


OAKVILLE CO., 
WATERBURY, CONK. 
. 
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We will also send you, free, a sample cake 
(4 size) of our celebrated Sulphume Soap. 


Sulphume Co., 122Marine Bldg. Chicago, #8 
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("== GUARANTY COUPON === 
THE + CUSHION BUTTON “Se THIS GUARANTY GOES No Stitching 
Yad HOSE SUPPORTER WITH EVERY PAIR in the Elastic. . 


isGuaranteed tothe 
and user against imperfections 


Look forthe Name on every loon. 
| NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS 





CUSHION 


BUTTON : 
HOSE SUPPORTER A . 
LOOK FOR THE NAME “VELVET GRIP” ON EVERY LOOP. Pp ‘ 
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HE COST of the Deimel 
Linen-Mesh Underwear 
is somewhat higher than that 
of ordinary underwear. That 
is the trouble with all good 
things— they cost more. Peo- 
ple who are careless won’t be 
apt to be interested in Hygi- 
enic Underwear; but to all 
who value health, appreciate 
comfort, and are fastidious 
about what they put right 
next to the body, we begtosay 
that the Deimel Linen-Mesh 
garments are worth their’ 
weight in gold, although we 
ask much less for them. 


ray 


form you where 
they can be bought. 


a9) 


ut 
Booklet and samples free. 
DEIMEL LINEN-MESH Co., 


491 Broadway, New York. 


San Francisco: Washington, D.C.: 
11m Montgomery St. 72815th St., N.W. 


Fed te 








The H. S. & M. Kind 


Make up your mind to have a decoming suit this 
spring, one that will look right, feel right, and give 
you a well-dressed appearance. If you’d like to get 
acquainted with some graceful, fine-looking suits 
and top coats that will fit, keep their shape, and 
outwear any other clothes you can buy, send for 
our Spring Style Book “ H,” beautifully illustrated 
in half-tone. Pictures from life of fifteen stylish 
men in H. S. & M. garments. _It tells what men 
should wear and when, gives descriptions and 
prices of the finest ready-to-wear clothes in America. 

Our garments are sold only 
through the dealer. Ask for 
‘Fi; poe jj “Hart, Schaffner & Marx Guar 

Hh Sa anteed Clothing.” If your dealer 
& gem) does not keep it write to us for 
inside the collarof the address of one who does. 
ae Send to-day for our NEW STYLE 
BOOK “H,”” showing what well-dressed men will 
wear this Spring. It is free. 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, CHICAGO 
Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men 


Be sure to look 
for this trade-mark 
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“When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5. 


F YOU wish something decidedly new in a dress or 
skirt, and entirely different from the ready-made gar- 
ments which you find in every store, write for our cata- 
logue and samples. There are hundreds of firms selling 
ready-made dresses and skirts, but we are the only house 
making fashionable garments ¢0 order at moderate prices. 
Our new Spring Catalogue illustrates an exclusive line 
of suits and skirts selected from the newest Paris models, 
and the materials from which we make our garments 
comprise only the very latest novelties. We will mail 
our catalogue /ree, together with a choice line of samples 
to select from, to the lady who wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost. 
Our Catalogue illustrates : 
Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 

Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. 

Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 

Rainy Day Suits. Riding Habits. 
Golf Suits and Skirts. 

We also make finer garments and send samples of all grades. We pay express charges everywhere. If, when writing to 
us, you will mention any particular kind or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us pleasure to send you a full line of ex- 


actly what you wish. We also have special lines of black goods and fabrics for second mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
& samples; ; we will send them to you, /vee, by return mail. 


» THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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Ralston 
Health Shocs 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 


A HIGH-GRADE SHOE 


FOR $4 


Made of six different kinds of leather. On 
hygienic lasts. Twelve styles. Comfort- 
Catalogue describing many other able shoes, in shapes like your feet. Water- 


“ Good Things for Children ” proof shoes for wet weather. Walking shoes 
for dry weather. Dress shoes for dress occa- 


including everything they wear, from sions, 


Hats to Shoes, 
Mailed upon receipt of 4 cents for postage. Ralston Health Shoe Makers 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. nee en 


5 For Girls, 


2 to 12 years. 


Made of fine white 
lawn, full front, trimmed 
at neck and sleeves with fine edging; 
can be worn as a guimpe or with skirts. 50c 
Stylish and comfortable ; easily laundered ; ° 
By mail, postage paid, 5 cents extra. 
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Send Postal for Booklet FREE, 











Different grades of linen—different prices— 
You pay only for material and workmanship 
Ld 
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A Swell Beslecss Collar 
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“ TAGUS” “RYVERT” “INADA” 


At your fornisher or clothier 


Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


(SUCCESSORS TO CLUETT, COON & Co.) 


Makers 

















In attitude or rapid gesture 
It holds the genius to her vesture, 
Permits all range of pose or action; 
And here ’s its principal attraction. 
See that 


hump? 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Mfrs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 








Raven 
Gloss 


The Shoe-dressing 
For Gentlewomen 


Made of preservative oil and leather 
savers, renewers and  beautifiers — the 
high -grade-shoe-dressing-standard-quality 
for nearly a quarter of a century. 


The Raven Gloss Mfg. Co. 


7 St., 
New York City. 

If your dealer hasn’t 
it, we will send youa 
full-sized bottle by 
prepaid express for 
the price, 25 cents 
(send stamps). 
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grote <¢ ‘ 5 00. J Soap 
oH = iy pice ss 


No chapped or rough hands 
from Wool Soap using 


SWIFT AND COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





























That speaks well for Carter’s, 


AN OCEAN 
OF INK 


is used annually. 


CARTER’S INK 


than any other. 





More of 
















All Arithmetical Problems 


solved rapidly and accurately by the Comptometer. Saves 60 per 
cent of time and entirely relieves nervous and mental strain. 
Adapted to all commercial and scientific computation. Every 
office should have one. Write for pamphlet. 


BRANCH OFFICE: | Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
320 Broadway, 52 to 56 Illinois Street, 
New York. | CHICAGO. 














The most pronounced 


time-saver of the twentieth century 


is a perfect fountain pen. 


Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


is the best. 


For busy, progressive people 


its value cannot be overestimated. 

Your preferred gold pen with ink bottle 
combined; ready for immediate use on all 
occasions, whether traveling, soliciting, re- 
porting or at the desk. 

For sale everywhere. 





Complete catalogue furnished. 





L. E. Waterman Co., 
Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in the World, 
157 Broadway, New-York. 


(4-99 Cent.) 
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desk (direct from the factory ),/reight prepaid, sent “On Approval,” 
to be returned at our expense if not positively the best roll-top desk 
ever sold at retail at so low a price. 

Thie desk has raised panels, a closed back, one row of oak front 
file boxes, dad/-beasing casters, double deck top, solid brass trim- 
mings, an abundance of drawers and Ri geon-holes. It is made of 
choice quarter-sawed oak, with a rich polish finish — dealers ask $35.00 
to $50.00 for a similar desk. 


NO. 249, 





to all points east of the Mississippi 


We Prepay Freight and north of South Carolina ( points 


beyond on an equal basis). More than ordinary quality and extremely 
low prices are essential for such terms. 
THE FRED MACEY Co.,” 
Makers of High Grade Office and Library Furniture, 
1-3-5 Pearl St., - . Grand Rapids, Mich. 
* We make extensive 
Letter Files and Card Indexes: iisesana scit ain 


irect 
from the factory at factory prices. Ask for complete catalogues. 
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EXPANSION 


As applied to Filing Cabinets 


The leading ques- 
tion of the day. 





it admits of no question. 





NEW YORK, 





GLOBE-WERNICKE 
ELASTIC CABINETS 


Expand—grow with your busi- 
ness—conform to your require- 
ments. Made up of units fitted 
with all modern devices for 
filing business papers. Com- 
mencing with one unit, addi- 
tions can be made toany extent. 
Shipped freight prepaid to any 
R. if station in U. 8. Oata- 
logue explains. 


THE GLOBE CO., 





CINCINNATI. 
BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
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ALLEFFORTS 7 
TO EQUAL THE 


erst at 


Standard Typewriter 











“The World’s 
eeaalag” Typewriter”’ 

















Not an experiment, for it has been upon 
the market for eight years, with large and 
constantly increasing sales. 

Only make with ball-bearing type-bar 
joints, on which ‘light touch, lasting align- 
ment and durability so much depend. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO. *¢,trowoww, | [° 257 Broadway.New York. | 


























LIFE FOR ONE VEAR. 


LIFE’S EASTER AND 
CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 


AN ARTISTIC PROOF 
FOR FRAMING. 


LIFE’S BOOK OF DAINTY 
VERSE. ILLUSTRATED. 





Copyright, 1899, by Life Publis! 








hing Co. 


THE EDUCATION OF MR. PIPP. No. XXII. 


All of the above are included in a special offer and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
FIVE DOLLARs, which is the regular price of Life alone. 

LIFE is well known as America’s leading humorous and satirical weekly. 

Its Easter and Christmas numbers are special issues and retail at twenty-five cents each. 

The proof included in this offer is handsomely printed on Japanese paper, mounted ready fof 
framing and may be selected from any of the 120 examples in our catalogue. These proofs are svid in 
the stores at $2 00 each. 

**Taken from Life,” also included in this offer, is an artistically printed and illustrated volume of 
the best society verse which has appeared in LIFE during secent years. It is in club binding, suitable 
for gift or souvenir purposes, and sells at seventy-five cents. 

five dollars covers the entire cost of the above and the offer will remain open for only a limited 
time. Remit to Life Publishing Company, 19 West Thirty-first Street, New York City. 


.Chas. Dana Cibson and T. K. Hanna draw exclusively for Life 


a 





HANDOSOMELY PRINTED 
CATALOGUE, 

OF 120 EXAMPLES, 
SENT ON RECEIPT OF 
TEN CENTS 


Copyngat, lev7, by Life Publishing Co 
OH! 


Where are those strong-minded resolutions? 


a ES oF Me? st en no es 
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Perfect Traveling. 





Perfect 
Traveling. 


The kind that enables you to arrive at your 
journey’s end with a feeling of undisturbed 
enjoyment; a trip on which you can sleep 
well, dine well, be comfortable and receive courteous 
treatment; a journey of pleasant recollections. 


The kind provided by the Lake Shore & Michigan 


Southern Ry., between Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston. A copy of “Book of Trains” sent free to any 


address by 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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TRONDHJEM TROMSOE 


the “AUGUSTE-VICTO 
York on August 4, 1899. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


OVVawewnnwne SUPP ABTAAAAA 
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; GRAND | ; LAND 
: SUMMER | y OF THE 
; CRUISE ; ;  MiD- 
; TO THE | | 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


TWIN SCREW EXPRESS STEAMSHIP «AUGUSTE-VICTORIA.” 
Leaving New York on June 15,1899. ITINERARY. From New York, June 15, 1899. Due in Cherbourg and 
Southampton June 22, and in Hamburg 23d. Leaves Hamburg July 2d for 


EASDANGEREIORD a CAPE of LOFOTEN ISLANDS SOGNEFJORD 


urope 
MOLDE SPITSBERGEN 
ROMSDALSFJORD (ICEFJORD and 
VEBLUNGSNAES ELL SOUND) 


DIGERMULEN GUDVANGEN 
pA yy - 4 STALHEIMSKLEV 
GEIRANGERFJORD BERGEN 

ARAAK HAMBURG 


JOERUNDFJORD 


Passengers have the a e of extending their stay in Europe, or they may return to America direct by 
IA,"’ leaving Hamburg, via Southampton and Cherbourg, July 27th, and due in New 


New York, 37 Broadway. 
Chicago, 159 Randolph 8&t. P Pp 
* San Francisco, 401 California St. St. Louis, 100 No. Broadway. 


BAA DDR RDDBhteb eb nn nen 


NEW YORK 


Boston, 70 State St. 
i hia, 337 Walnut St. 
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Burlington} 


HE map shows that the Burlington 
Route offers three good ways of 
going. Via Denver, Billings or St. Paul. 








Wide-vestibuled trains are operated 
on this line between Chicago or St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Omaha, Den- 
ver, St. Paul and Minneapolis, equip- 
ped with modern, roomy, comfortable 
Pullman Cars and Reclining Chair 
Cars. The European plan Dining 
Car service employed is a special 
feature of excellence. Delicate china, 
roses, spotless linen, perfect ventilation 
and strictly first-class cooking. 
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BEST LINE CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS TO “* Colorado Outings ” 
** California ”’ 
e u et So u n d Are the titles of descriptive booklets which 
can be had without charge upon application to 
P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R., CHICAGO. 





























* FIDELITY OND CASUALTY 60. 


OF .. NEW... YORK. 
Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 
ow? of SURETYSHIP . THis Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLA- 





NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY-TWO YEARS, and has built 
PERSONAL AGGIDENT . up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY INSURANCE 





TZ 
a 


BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income from premiums is about 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected 
by assets of over THREE MILLIONS, including an unearned premium 
STEAM BOILER ..... reserve of ONE MILLION SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, and a 
special reserve against contingent claims of ONE-HALF OF A MILLION. 
PLATE GLASS ..... It has paid MORE THAN NINE MILLIONS to its policy-holders FOR 
LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its clients not only INSUR- 
; BURGLARY ....... ANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING 
SERVICES. 

















WM. P. DIXON, W. G. Low, J.G. McCULLOUGH, JOHN L. RIKER, 
ALFRED M. HOYT, WM. J. MATHESON, } DIRECTORS * | THOS. 5. MOORE, J. 8. T. STRANAHAN, 
A. B. HULL, J. ROGERS MAXWELL, J. H. MILLARD, GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, 


Inquiries addressed to this office will receive 


GEO. F. SEWARD, President. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Treasurer-Secretary. Co raf prompt attention. 


AGENCIES .*. IN .-. ALL .*. CONSIDERABLE .-. TOWNS. 
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Weather 


In California 








Only 2% days from Chicago, and 4 from 
New York, by The California Limited, Santa Fe Route. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 


Is perfect, immeasurably above that of the North 
and East. 
Wild flowers smother the earth with so dense a mantle 
of flame that mariners, thirty miles at sea, distinguish 
landmarks by color, and steer by blossoming hillsides. 








The 

Berkshire 
Hills 
_ Sanatorium, 


CANCER 








Tumors, and * oe Forms of Malignant and 
enign Growths. 


Without the use of the Knife 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED PRIVATE 
INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have hada _ reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 

Please state your case as clearly as possible 
and our book with complete information will 
be mailed free. Address, 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass, 


Apr. ’99. 





CALIFORNIA 


Special vestibuled trains, consisting of 
sleeping, dining, library, and observa- 
tion cars, will leave the Eastern cities 
in April for California and the Pacific 
Coast. Stop-over privileges. The 
Rocky Mountain resorts, the Yosemite 
Valley, Alaska, the Yellowstone’ Na- 
tional Park, etc., can also be included, 
if desired. ‘Tours to Europe, Japan, 
Around the World, etc. Railroad and 
Steamship tickets to all points. Books 
on application. 


Raymond & Whitcomb 
Tours and Tickets 


31 East 14th St., Union Square, West, New York. 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. - 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1899- 35th -1899 


Annual Statement 
OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life and Accident Insurance. 
JAMES G. BAT’TERSON, Pres’t. 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1899. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate, $2,009,684.43 
Cash on hand and in Bank, . I,510,090.17 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage, real estate, 5,785,923-99 
Interest accrued but not due, . ‘ 261,279.62 
Loans on collateral security, . 1,182,327.64 
Loans on this Company’s Policies, 1,175,489.24 
Deferred Life Premiums, 324,697.95 


Prems. due and unreported on y ife Policies, 251,120.97 
United States Bonds, E 14,000.00 


State, County, and municipal bonds, 3,614,032.58 
Railroad stocks and bonds, S 6,658.373-37 
Bank stocks, ° 1,066, 122.50 
Other stocks and bonds, 1,462, 300.00 


Total Assets, “925,315,442. 46 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, 4 per cent., Life Department, $18,007,596.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Accident Dep't, _1,399,372-80 
Present value Installment Life Policies, 507,044.00 
Reserve for Claims resisted for Employers, 430, 101.55 
Losses in process of adjustment, , 220,243.33 
Life Premiums paid in advance, ‘ 35,267.68 
Special Reserve for unpaid taxes, rents, ete., T1I0,000.00 
Special Reserve, Liability Department, 100,000.00 
Reserve fcr ee aay in rate of 

interest, ‘ 400,000.00 


$21 1,209,625. 36 


$1,105,817.10 
Surplus to Stockholders, $3,105,817.10 


STATISTICS TO DATE. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Life Insurance in force, ; : $97 ,352,821.00 
New Life Insurance written in 1898, 16,087,551.00 
/nsurance on installment plan at commuted value. 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1898, % 1,382,008.95 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 14,532,359.52 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

Number Accident Claims paid in 1808, on’ 260 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, 24 3250 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1898, % 1,254. 300-61 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 22 34645596. 75 
Totals. 


Returned to Policy-holders in 1898, $ 2,636,509.76 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 36,996,956.27 


Total Liabilities, 


Excess Security to Policy-holders, 





SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres't. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup't of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M. D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 














“ Have you been 
over the Loop ?” 


o 
& 
4 
# Is the question asked of every 
$ tourist returning from Colorado. 
4 This attractive trip is via ‘‘ The 
2 Colorado Road,” and may be 
4 made pleasantly and convenient- 
@ ly in one day. It affords the 
2 sight-seer all that is sublime and 
beautiful in mountain scenery, 
the route being through beautiful 
© Clear Creek Cafion, whose mas- 
& sive walls tower hundreds of feet 
above the train. In addition to the 
Looptrip,ifone hassufficient time, 
a journey to Leadville through 
Platte Cafion will give you some 
idea of the diversified scenery of 
the State of Colorado. For infor- 
mation as to rates, etc., write 


T. E. FISHER, General Passenger Agent, 
“THE COLORADO ROAD” 
(Colorado & Southern Railway) 


DENVER, COL. 


P.S.—Send 5 cents in postage for a beautifully 
colored Loop Button. 
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The Gateway to Eu- 
rope is H. Gaze & Sons 
Tourist Agency. 


Desty prosre grammes now ready—say where are 
grins: ndividual tri Escorted parties, Palestine, 

gypt, a! the World. Touris Gazette, 100 pp. 
free. war. New York ; 220 So. Clark Street, 
Chicago: oo 1 Was gton Street, Boston. Estab. 1844, 








OM EUROPEAN TOURS. 


17th Year. Parties limited. Terms reasonable. Con- 
Petes ducted by Dr. and Mrs.-H. S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


A series of Seventeen Parties wil! 
leave New-York during the season 
of 1899 for EUROPE, 
including the principal resorts and 

T . k routes from the Mediterranean to the 

Special arrangements for the 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 

Tickets only "he Individual 
Travelers to 

T ALL EUROPEAN RESORTS 
0 U if S t 


at best rates. No charge for esti- 
mates or information. Send for 
Illustrated Programmes. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 and 1225 Broadway, - New-York. 
Besten, Philadelphia, Chieago, San Francisco. 





Ocean. 
The rates, which include all trav- 
sue expenses, range from $250 to 

















And everybody 
patronizing the line 
appreciates this fact. 





The Equipment 
consisting of new 
Elegant Sleepers, 
Buffet-Smokers, 
Reclining Chair Cars 
(free), between 


Chicago, Peoria «4 Omaha, Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo 


Are of latest pattern and in every respect the best. 








TAKE NO OTHER LINE TO KANSAS CITY, FT. WORTH AND 
OTHER TEXAS POINTS. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, GenerAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, OHICAGO, ILL. 























patronage of the peo- 
ple who read this and 
other Magazines ? 


Would you like to 
know how that pa- 
tronage can be best 
secured? Address 


N. W. AYER & SON, 
Philadelphia. 


Newspaper Advertising 
Magazine Advertising 
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If you want the best stock, 
repared the best with the best 
are, order 
Swift’s Premium Hams 
Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon 

Swift’s Sitver Leaf Lard 
Swift’s Cotosuet 
Swift’s Jersey Butterine 
Swift’s Beef Extract 

Swift and Company, Chicago 
Kansas City Omaha St.Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 


o's 
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“JUST DELICIOUS:” 


[OWNEY’S Chocolate 


‘* Name on every piece.’’ Bonbons 
The most famous because the most delightful of confections. 
Celebrated for delicious quality, perfect purity, and dainty flavors. 
Made dark or light to suit all preferences. 
A Sample Package 10 cents in Stamps 
When not to be had of dealers we will send on receipt of price: 
1-lb. box, 60c.; 2-Ib. box, $1.20; 3-lb. box, $1.80; 5-lb. box, $3.00. 
Delivered free in the United States. Address correspondence to 
The Walter M. Lowney Co., Dept. J, Boston 
New York Retail Store: 1123 Broadway (25th St.) 
Boston Retail Store: 416 Washington St. 














are perfect soups— 
ready for use, save 
for heating — 

cans sterilized before 
filling — grocers 

can supply you— 





“From Tree to Table,”’ a 
booklet descriptive of our 
other products, mailed free 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. v. 
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SPECIMEN NO. 3. 














SPECIMEN NO. 4. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 





Disintegrates and Eliminates Renal and 
Vesical Calculi, Uric Acid, Phosphatic 
and Oxalic Concretions. 


Modus Operandi of Water in Such Cases Explained. 


DR. J. W. MALLET 


Professor of Chemistry, University of Virginia. 


These Photographs illustrate four specimens of Renal and 
Vesical Calculi, embracing the Uric Acid, Phosphatic and 
Oxalic varieties, passed by patients under the action of 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, recently ex- 
amined and reported on by Dr. Mallet. He concludes his report 
éy an explanation of the modus operandi of the water 
upon the three varieties of calculus material mentioned. 


EXPLANATION 


“It seems on the whole probable that 
the action of the water is Primarily 
and Mainly exerted upon Uric Acid 
and the Urates, but that when these 
constituents occur along with, and as 
cementing matter to Phosphatic or 
Oxalic Calculous Materials, the 
latter may be so detached and broken 
down as to disintegrate the Calculus 
as a whole in these cases also, thus 
admitting of urethral discharge.” 


is sold by Druggists and Grocers generally. An illustrated 
book can be procured on request, containing. the testimony ol 


‘ hvsicians of this country and Europe, as to the wonderful power of BUFFALO 
tp a Ree ah Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, Gravel, Indigestion. Nervous Dyspepsia, 


LITHIA WATER in Gout, 


Nervous Exhaustion, Malaria, Alcoholism, Eczema and Blood Disorders, Diseases of Women. 
etc. Send for the book and judge for yourself. Address 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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TOMATO SAUCE 
Hie is food Americans appreciate, 
* being wholesome, easily prepared, economical. 
Sample can and book about best food 
products for 6 cents in stamps. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
310 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
VAN CAMP’S Concentrated Soups—Mock Turtle, 
Vegetable, oulllon, Tomato, Chicken and 
@x Tatl—a ten-cent can makes soup for six. 
Sample can for 6c in stamps. 
“Imetantly and deliciously at your service.” 
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THERE’S NEW LIFE 


for those who make a properly dressed Vegetable 
Salad a part of their daily diet. 

But just as some people are “covered but not 
clothed,” so most Salads are “messed but not 
dressed.” 

DURKEE’S SALAD DRESSING is, by 
reason of its purity, palatableness and combina- 
tion, a perfect Mayonnaise Dressing. 


Send for FREE booklet on “Salads; How to Make and 
Dress Them,” giving many valuable and novel recipes for 
Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. Sample 
Bottle ro cents. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO. 
534 Washington St., New-York, N. Y. 








Whitman’s 


Chocolates and Confections 


to be most daintily made, most delicionsly flavored, 
most temptingly boxed. Sold everywhere. 
WHITMAN’S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE 


If made instantly with boiling milk, is rfect in 
flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 1316 Chestaut St., Philada., Pa. 
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the best—it commands the 


best price, and yet it costs but 
a trifle more than the ordinary 
kinds that bite the tongue and 
smoke “‘hot.’? When you use 
it you'll realize the difference. 








Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co., 
Successor, Baltimore, Md. 
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SEED STOGIES 








_ 

In the introduction of our Stogies to those who have never 

JENKINSON’S tried them, we are hampered by the prejudices of two classes of 

smokers, The first thinks that nothing but high-priced cigars 

PITTSBURG can be good enough for them, and that a Stogie is an inferior 

imitation of a cigar. The second is composed of men who 

STOGI ES. have tried stogies other than ours, and found them unsatisfac- 
tory. 

To the first class we will say that we have the largest cigar 
business in Pittsburg, as well as the largest Stogie factory, and that many steady customers who 
buy our most expensive cigars also regularly smoke our Stogies. To the second class we will 
say that our Stogies are different. To refuse to try them because others are not good is no more 
logical than to refuse a perfecto because a “twofer” was vile. 

To both classes we will say that our Stogies 


are not apologies for cigars, but good cigars so A BOX OF 100 


quickly and inexpensively made and boxed that 


the price is very low. Find out how true all FOR $1.50 


this is by sending $1.50 for 100 “Standard Hand 


mades.” Smoke ten. If you don’t like them, EXPRESS PREPAID. 


we'll pay you $3.50 for the remaining 90. 


THE R. & W. JENKINSON CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 




















‘ be want to enlighten you in regard to the manifest and manifold merits 
of the 


General Arthur Cigar. 


But words and pictures cannot show you how good it is. 

You will never know its real worth — unless you try it. 

Give it a trial. Probably your dealer sells it. If he doesn’t, send us 
$1.00, and we will express you, prepaid, a dozen GENERAL ARTHURS, 
packed in a tin box. 

You will find them perfect from every point of view. 

You will understand why they are the favorite smoke of the best livers 
and most competent judges of tobacco in America. 

You will be glad you found out about them. 


KERBS, WERTHEIM & SCHIFFER, 


Send us a two-cent stam ” 
for an odd little hey eg New-York. 
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mo the famous Italian oe in early life, ae: it i to 
sign an ornament to adorn the royal table on a grand occasion, took a large 
piece of butter and molded a lion so skillfully that his genius was at once 
recognized. Nothing, not even Canova’s butter lion, could adorn a feast as 
well asa oa of 


“Clover Hill Butter 
“MAKES FRIENDS EVERYWHERE. 


Absolutely pure, 8 eae FEZ Ril _ : mn 
tod fail tthe : pe COUPON good in 


and healthful to the 
whole body. Sells 
at the best price be- 
cause it is the best 
butter — the kind 
everyone ought to 
eat. 


part payment for 
“Clover Hill” butter, 
sent free, if you will 
send us your grocer’s 
mame, and that of 
two other good gro- 
cers in your vicinity. 


Interesting illustrated booklet, ‘“‘Mrs. Roberts’ Conversion,’’ sent gratis on request. 


FOX RIVER BUTTER COMPANY Aurora III's. 
THE LARGEST PRODUCERS OF PURE BUTTER!NTHE WORLD. 
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Burnett’s Vanilla 


CHAPTER 5 

The long bean at the left is 
from a photograph of the best Mexi- 
can Vanilla Bean, worth about 30 
cents at retail. The short, fat bean 
on the right is the Tonka Bean, 
worth about two cents at retail. 

True Vanilla Extract should be 
made exclusively from the best 
Mexican Vanilla Beans. Most Va- 
nilla Extracts are made by mixing 
in various proportions the chemical 
products of the cheap African or 
Tonka Beans with the true Vanilla 
Bean, thereby increasing the manu- 
facturer’s profit by decreasing the 
quality of the extract. Such ex- 
tracts are not fit for the human 
stomach. Burnett’s Vanilla Ex- 
tract is made exclusively from the 
best Mexican Vanilla Beans, and 
is true to its name. 

At least 75% of the Vanilla 
Extracts sold today are made from 
cheap African Beans. Sometimes 
Tonka Beans or wild Vanilla Beans 
are even used, these being frequently 
poisonous. Such artificial mixtures 
are not only unpalatable and un- 
healthy, but spoil many otherwise 
good desserts. Send for our booklet. 


Joseph Burnett Company 
Boston 





Copyright protected by Lyman D. Morse. 
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It is Sterilized. 

Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal wheat food, is sterilized. 
Unlike other cereal foods it does not have to be critically 
examined before using, and none need ever be thrown away. 
Owing to its granular nature Pillsbury’s VITOS never 
becomes starchy, and hence can be used as a substitute for 
bread crumbs and cracker meal, for covering croquettes, fish 
and oysters. This is the season for fish. Have you a 
package of Pillsbury’s VITOS P 


Made by THE PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
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.» SON OF CAPT. TOMIOKA, JAPAN. @ 
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I send you by this mail the photograph of 
the son of Capt. Tomioka of the Imperial 
Japanese Navy, whose life was saved by 
Mellin’s Food. When he was only 14 days 
old his life was despaired of for his mother 
was so ill she had no milk for him and he 
could not digest cow’s milk. I persuaded 
the parents to give him Mellin’s Food, and 
it acted like a charm. This photograph 
was taken when he was 8 months old, and 
he is now a fine boy, happy all day long, 
and weighs nearly 20 Ibs. (which is very 
unusual for a Japanese baby of his age). 
Mellin’s Food proved so helpful for this 
baby that quite a number of the naval 
officers here have fed it to their babies 
with the greatest success. 

Mrs. B. Muller, 
IMPERIAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 
ETAJIMA, JAPAN. 


A free sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent upon . 


request. MELLIN’S FooD Co., Boston, Mass. 





“* Preparation of Thick Soups.’’ 


Drawn from life for our illustrated booklet, entitled ‘‘ FRaANco- 
AMERICAN SOUPS: HOW THEY ARE MADE.’’ A copy of this 
artistic publication will be mailed free of charge upon request. 


The Franco-American Soups are 
packed in quart, pint, and half- 
pint cans. All leading grocers 
sell them. Watch for our Trade 
Mark on each package, so as to 
avoid imitations or substitutions. 


The Franco-American Food Co. 
Jersey City Heights, N. J. 
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Comparing the sizes of toilet soaps with Ivory 
Soap the Ivory Soap should cost four times as much 
as the toilet soaps. It is exactly the reverse, and when 
you buy Ivory Soap you pay about one-fourth as much 
for it. The best people use Ivory Soap for their toilet 
and bath, because of its purity. 


IT FLOATS. 


Copyright 1899 by The Procter & Gamble Co. Cincinnati 
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Timely Books 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


CUBA 


‘“*No recent book is so comprehensive, none 
presents the subject as a whole so ably or so con- 
vincingly.’’—Literature. It covers the subject of 
the climate, soil, products, flora, scenery, sanita- 


CENTURY CO. 


SPOS OF OO OeP 


AND PORTO RICO 


With the Other Islands of the West Indies 
By ROBERT T. HILL, of the U. 


S. Geological Survey 

tion, routes of travel, etc., of Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Bahamas, Jamaica, San Domingo, Martinique, 
Barbadoes, and all the other islands of the West 
Indies. 500 pages, 160 illustrations, $3.00, 


CAMPAIGNING IN CUBA 


By GEORGE KENNAN, Author of * Siberia and the Exile System” 


The Detroit Journal says that ‘‘In this book Mr. 
Kennan fully sustains his re putation as the fore- 
most descriptive writer of his times ’’ ‘*Cam- 
paigning in Cuba’’ is based on Mr. Kennan’s 


Outlook, revised and amplified 
is characteristically frank in his 
but he is thoroughly 
268 pages, $1.50 


letters to The 
Mr. Kennan 

criticisms of the campaign, 
fair and impartial 12mo, 


THE SINKING OF THE “MERRIMAC” 


By RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON, Naval Constructor, U. S. N. 


A personal narrative of the most thrilling ad- 
venture of the Spanish War. The London Daily 
Chronicle calls it ‘‘A model of accurate and 
straightforward narrative. We live with him 


THE “MAINE” 


The personal narrative of the destruction of 
the ‘‘Maine’’ in Havana harbor, by her com- 
mander. ‘‘Every detail as toid by Captain Sigs- 


By Captain CHARLES D. SIGSBEE, U.S 


and his brave crew through every moment of 
that glorious night.’’ The Boston Herald says 
**Its chief charm is the exceeding modesty it be 
trays.’’ Very fully illustrated, 300 pages, $1.50. 


seems to ac- 


bee,’’ says the Portland Times, *‘ 
Very fully 


quire new interest and meaning.’’ 
illustrated, 270 pages, $1.50. 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


By THEODORE S. WOOLSEY, 


‘*Professor Woolsey’s wide knowledge of law 
and his judicial method of presenting his opinions 
renders the volume an important contribution to 
the study of present political conditions.’’— Chr 


Professor of International Law at Yale University 


cago Inter-Ocean. ‘‘It is a very informing book; 
an eye-opener, in fact, that the average American 
business man can ill afford to pass by unnoticed.” 
~ what 294 pages, cloth binding,$1.25. 


Sold by all dealers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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Thousands of trials are made every year at the famous 
Fordhook Farms—the largest trial grounds in America—all 
seeds are carefully tested. This is one of the reasons why 


“BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW AND 
ARE THE BEST THAT GROW 


‘‘Burpee’s Farm Annual’ for 1899, a handsome new book of 
176 pages, with beautiful colored plates and hundreds of 
illustrations from nature, containing practical information 
to any one interested in raising the choicest vegetables or 
beautiful flowers, will be sent in response to a request. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.,- - - = - Philadelphia. 


_ BURPEE’S SEEDS 


HOT 


c, {mitations on the market? A 


We 
Housekeepers should ex- 
‘ ) en. amine what they buy, 
> 2 and make sure that every 


package bears our well- 


known are Quickly, Easily Made with 


YELLOW LABEL 
on the front, and our ROY) AL 
TRADE-MARK ON 


Ree Tie back Baking 
Take only the genuine, Powder 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO, Ltd,, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Perfect, Delicious, 
Appetizing. 
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